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Regl/lcr  of  the  Weather  for  March  1794. 


State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit's  Thii. 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
nobn  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  froia 
2b  Feb.  to  March  30tb,  within  one  mile  of  the  Caillc  of  Edinburgh. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VIEW. 


CORRA  I.INN,  on  the  river 
Clyde,  is  nearly  60  feet  of  per¬ 
pendicular  fall.  It  takes  its  name 
from  an  old  callle  and  eflate  upon 
the  oppolite  bank.  The  old  Callle 
of  Corra  overhanging  a  high  rock 
that  overlooks  the  fall,  with  Corra 
Houfe,  and  the  rocky  and  wooded 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  of  themfclves 
form  a  beautiful  and  grand  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  feen  to  moll  advantage 
from  a  ruinous  pavilion,  iituated  on 
»  bank  that  overlooks  the  Linn, 
built  in  1708  by  Sir  James  Carmi¬ 
chael  of  Bonnitoo.  From  this  place 
the  catara^  is  full  in  view,  feen  over 
the  tops  of  trees  and  bullies  precipi¬ 
tating  itfelf  from  rock  to  rock,  with 
ibort  interruptions,  forming  a  rude 
(lop  of  furious  foam.  From  the  up- 
permoll  apartment,  you  have  a  moll 
ilriking  prurped  of  the  fall,  on  look¬ 


ing  towards  a  mirror  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  room,  the  tremendens  ca¬ 
taract  appears  as  if  it  were  pouring  on 
your  head.  The  Tides  are  bounded  by 
vaR  rocks  cloathed  on  their  tops  with 
trees ;  on  the  fummit  and  verge  of 
one  is  a  ruinous  tower,  and  in  the 
front  a  wood  overtopt  by  a  verdant 
hill.  A  path  leads  down  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fall,  into  which  pro¬ 
jects  a  high  rock  in  the  Hoods  inlula- 
ted  by  the  waters,  and  from  the  top 
is  a  tremendous  view  of  the  furious 
dream.  In  the  cliffs  of  this  favage 
retreat  the  brave  IVullace  is  faid  to 
have  concealed  himfelf,  meditating 
revenge  for  his  injured  country. 
When  the  fun  Ihines  on  the  fouthern 
bank  a  rainbow  is  perpetually  feen 
forming  itfelf  from  the  mid,  and  fogs 
ariiing  from  the  violent  dalhing  of  the 
waters. 


I  Tie  memoir  j  of  ibe  Count  dt  Hordt,  a  Swedi/b  Officer  of  high  rani,  contain  many 
X'tduable  anecdotes  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Snuedijh  Government,— of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  uncle  of  our  prefeiit  king,— of  the  great  Frederick  of  Pruffiia,—of  Peter 
of  Ruffita,  late  bufiand  of  the  prefent  Emprefs, — and  of  various  other  illujlrious 
puhlic  ebpraflers,  nvhieb  /baarnot  hern  yet  publiiheU  in  Englilh.  lie  intend 
ther, fore  to  gratify  our  readers  bj  puhlijhing,  in  portions,  from  time  to  time,  in  our 
Magazine,  a  truiifiation  of  tbofe  interejiing  and  agreeablj-vsritten  metnoirs.\ 

MEMOIRS.OF  THE  COUNT  DE  HORDT. 

TlANSLATtD  FROM  THE  FRENCH. - NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED  IN  ENGLISH. 

T  Am  defeended  from  an  ancient  fa-  the  nobility  of  Sweden.  Almod  all 
^  mily,  ot  (Jidingullhcd  rank  among  my  anceltors  were  of  the  military 
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jirofefllon,  and  by  their  zealous  fer- 
vices  deferred  well  of  their  Sovc- 
ici)jn  and  their  country.  This  praife 
is  jult.  While  proud  of  my  defeent 
from  men  fo  illuftrious,  I  thould  el- 
teem  myfelf  happy,  if  1  might  flatter 
inyfclf,  that  I  relembled  them  in  any 
of  their  virtuous  qualities. 

r.Iy  father  was  born  in  the  year 
1674.  He  I'ervcd  in  the  French  ar- 
micsinthe  latter  campaigns  of  the  war 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace 
cf  Ryfwic,  in  1697.  In  the  year 
1700,  he  was  recalled  to  Sweden. 
Charles  XI.  was  now  dead  j  and  his 
fm  and  fucceffor,  Charles  the  XII. 
had  hardly  afeended  the  throne,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  three 
rival  powers  combined  t»  make  war 
upon  him.  The  king  of  Denmark, 
the  Czar,  and  the  king  of  Poland, 
had,  no  doubt,  fuppofed  that  they 
might  take  advantage  of  the  youth 
of  the  Swedidt  prince  •,  not  forefee- 
ing,  what  unhappy  experience  after- 
watds  taught  them,  that  they  ihould 
find  him  another  Alexander. 

The  allonllhing  fuccefs  of  the  Swe- 
didi  hero  is  well  known  to  the  world. 
He  entered  Denmark,  befieged  Co¬ 
penhagen,  forced  the  entrenchments 
of  the  army  that  oppofed"  him,  and 
threatened  to  watte  the  whole  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Danith  Monarch  with 
fire  and  fwotd.  unlefs  he  dtould  give 
f  pcedy  latisfailion  to  Charles’s  ally, 
the  Duke  ofHoHicinj  againft  whom 
he  had  committed  feme  hoftilitiet. 
Victorious  over  the  Dane*,  whom, 
in  lefs  than  fix  weeks,  he  had  redu¬ 
ced  to  fue  for  peace  ;  and  fatisfie^ 
with  Irurabllng  them,  by  the  treaty 
of  Travendahl  j  he  next  marched  a- 
gainft  the  famous  Czar  Peter  the 
Great;  attacked  before  Narva  liis 
army,  confiding  of  eighty-thoufand 
men  ;  and  after  killing,  or  drowning 
thirty  thoufand  of  thefc,  and  obliging 
t Acnty thoufand  to  alk quarter;  drove 
the  red  into  tiigbt,  with  the  lols  of 
no  more  than  twelve  hundred  Swedes 
out  of  eight  thoufand,  who  had  form¬ 


ed  his  whole  army.  He  then  hafitiv 
ed  to  avenge  himfelf  of  the  king  cj 
Poland.  He  eroded  the  Duna,  vac- 
quifhing  Marlhal  de  Sleinau,  yvho 
advanced  to  difpute  their  paitagej 
and  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the 
Saxons.  Couiland  lubmitted  to  hu 
arms.  Lithuania  made  but  a  feebie 
and  ineffeiftual  oppofition.  He  fouglt 
to  overtake  Auguftus.  After  in,- 
king  himfelf  mailer  of  Warfaw,  he 
renewed  more  keenly  his  purfuit  of 
the  fleeing  Monarch.  He  gaiiieii 
the  battle  of  Klitfehow,  again  rout, 
ing  the  Saxon  army.  He  r.ii  l  liege 
to  Thorn ;  and,  aided  Jiy  the  int  riguet  | 
of  the  Cardinal  Primate,  he  rai. 
fed  Stanillaus  Leczinlki  to  tlie  Fo. 
lilb  throne.  How  unfortunate  for 
Sweden,  that  the  young  raonaref, 
dazzled  bv  the  fplcudoui  of  his  fuc- 
cedes,  did  not  then  turn  them  fuiF- 
ciently  to  bis  own  advantage,  .nnJ 
refuled  that  peace  which  all  his  ene¬ 
mies  eagerly  offered  !  Never  teign 
had,  in  this  event,  been  more  glori¬ 
ous.  Inilead  oflodng  a  great  part 
of  its  territories,  Sweden  anight  hate 
been  enlarged  by  the  accetuen  0! 
new  provinces.  The  Swedes,  r.i 
pe-ice  with  -all  their  neighbour*, 
might  long  have  held  that  political 
importance  which  they  had  acquired 
under  their  heroic  fovereign :  but 
his  paflion  for  war  hurried  Charles 
XII.  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence 
and  moderation.  He  didated  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  170610 
Auguftus,  and  compelled  him  to  ac- 
knowledge  Staniflaus  king  cf  Poland. 
Intlead  of  making  peace  with  the 
Czar,  he  again  marened  agalnft  him, 
in  the  hope  perhaps  of  dethronin' 
him;  but  after  an  uninterrupted  fe- 
rics  of  brilliant  fuccefl'es,  lor  two 
years,  he  was,  at  lall,  abandoned  by 
fortune  at  Pultowa,  on  the  9th  cf 
July  1709,  and  reduced  to  the  mi- 
ferable  uecelTity  of  taking  refug  iu 
'I'urkey. 

My  father  had  the  honour  of  ut- 
tcading  h>*  Prtr  et  in  all  his  w 'r*, 
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till  Ills  reluna  from  I'urkey.  For 
his  long  and  faithful  fervices,  he  was 
liifed  to  the  rank  of  Gcneial  of  Ca¬ 
valry,  and  Captain-lieutenant  of  the 
guards.  His  age  and  wounds  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  retire.  His  Majdly  then 
conferred  upon  him  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  governments  iu  Swe¬ 
den. 

This  is  a  proof  alike  of  the  equi¬ 
ty  of  the  Sovereign,  and  of  the  me- 
lit  of  his  fubjeeV.  Unhappy  that 
date  in  which  fuch  fervices  obtain 
no  recompenfe  !  It  is  emulation  that 
gis'es  energy  to  perform  great  aclions. 
bat  for  the  plcafing  profpcCf  of  an 
'  honourable  retreat,  the  fpirit  of  patti- 
'  otifm  would  want  ellicacy. 

Thus  rellorcd  to  himfelf,  and  to  a 
i  life  of  tranquillity,  my  father  next 
i  ih  uglit  of  chufingacumpanion  whofo 
I  fenuments,  temj<er,  and  chaia6lcr, 
j  might  compleat  his  happinefs.  He 
married,  at  the  age  of  forty -fix.  Two 
1  Ions  aiul  a  daughter  were  the  ofi's- 
.  fpring  of  the  marriage. 

5  The  hurtle  and  ditTipation  of  the 
'  military  life  are  not  the  bell  prepara- 
i  tives  fur  the  quiet  of  doir.eftic  rctire- 
!  ment.  It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  af- 
ter  fpending  his  youth  amid  the  tu- 
l  mult  of  the  camp,  and  the  honours 
’  of  war,  a  foldier  ihoulJ  be  diiquall- 
J  fed  for  attending  to  the  minute  de- 
tiils  of  doniertic  (economy,  and  for 
rdithing  the  calm  enjoyments  of  his 

Iown  fire-fide  j  but  daily  e.xperience 
proves  the  contrary  to  be  the  truth. 

One  never  can  be  better  diCpofed 
to  indulge  the  fweet  affedlions  of  a 
luihand  and  a  father,  and  to  fulfil 
ii:e  duties  of  thefe  endearing  lela- 
thins,  than  af:cr  a  long  feries  of  pe¬ 
rils  and  vicirtitudes  have  taught  us 
>U  eiuptincfs  of  arubitiun,  the  vani¬ 


ty  of  worldly  things,  the  felicity  of 
quiet  retirement. 

Such  was  my  father  in  the  bofom 
of  conjugal  affetlion  and  filial  duty, 
A  man  of  honour,  a  zealous  patriot, 
a  fubjeft  grateful,  and  faithful  to  his 
fovereign ;  he  newer  negle^led  the 
bufinefs  of  his  government,  nay,  he 
performed  it  with  a  degree  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  activity  which  might  ferve 
for  a  model  to  others.  After  dil- 
charging  his  public  duties,  he  then 
lived  to  himlclf,  to  his  wife,  and  to 
his  children.  Our  education  was  In- 
deed  the  objefl  of  his  moll  folicitous 
cares. 

Charles  XII.  fell,  in  1718,  at  the 
fiege  of  Frederics-hall.  'The,  States 
of  the  kingdom  then  refamed  their 
a.ncient  form  of  governnnent.  Their 
confidence  in  my  father  made  them 
earncltly  call  him  to  a  Teat  in  the  fe- 
r.ate }  in  copfequence  of  which,  he  was 
obliged  to  repair  from  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  fettle  in  the  capital  j  and 
thus  enjoyed  an  advantageous  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  finillung  the  education  of 
his  children. 

My  elder  brother  and  I  enteredi 
into  the  foot-guards,  as  common  lol- 
diers,  that  we  might  learn  the  mili¬ 
tary  exercifci,  might  early  accullom 
ouifelves  to  the  habits  of  obedience, 
and  might  feufibly  feel  this  import¬ 
ant  truth,  at  prcl'ent  unhappily  too 
much  negle£led  among  many  iiallons, 
-T-lhat  birth  gives  no  title  to  honours, 
furticient  to  fupply  the  want  of  merit. 
Such  fervice,  inllead  of  being  in  our 
eyes  difgraceful,  inilamed  our  hearts 
with  a  generous  emulation.  Altec 
ferving  fome  time  in  this  chara^lcr,  my 
brother  obtained  a  commiflion  in  ano¬ 
ther  regiment,  w  hile  1  remained  in  the 
guards.  f['Te  be  ccntiriued.] 


TRIAL  OF  JOSEPH  GERALD  FOR  SEDITION. 

EIFORE  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICIARY. 

r.M/ilnirgb,  tofb  Alarcb,  179.J.  fquare,  I-ondon.  lately  refiding  in  the 
^T^UIS  day  came  on  the  trial  of  county  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  accu- 
JL  Jofeph  Gerald  of  Bloomflio'y-  fed  at  the.  inilance  of  his  Majtfiy’s 

Advocate, 
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jl-e  deftruftion  of  the  human  race,  which  governs.  The  right,  then,  of 
inoa'^h  they  Ihould  fit  with  crowns  univerial  fuffrage,  of  which  v,c  have 
cn  their  heads  and  feeptres  in  their  been  fo  unfortunately  and  unjuftly 
hinds  they  arc  truly  a  mob.  deprived,  I  repeat,  is  not  only  a  na- 

Were  all  mankiud  to  affemble  tural  right,  but  alfo  an  inherent  prin> 
in  public  meetings,  one  of  two  things  ciple  ot  the  conflitution.  In  the  ear- 
mull  follow,  either  they  will  behave  ly  periods,  every  man  had  a  vote  for 
properly  or  improperly  j  if  properly,  his  reprefentative.  With  fomc  little 
;hcir  meeting  will  tend  to  do  good,  variation,  the  pradUce  continued  for 
it  improperly,  it  carries  its  own  cure  ages  j  it  underwent  coniiderable  al~ 
[along  with  it.  The  people  will  be  terations  at  the  Conqueil  \  a  period 
foon  brought  into  a  better  method  at  which  the  goodly  fabric  of  Ait- 
ky  a  fenfe  of  felf  prefervation,  by  glo-Saxon  Government  was  under- 
I which  they  will  correft  the  errors  mined,  and  the  llru61ure  of  tyranny 
I  into  which  they  have  fallen.  crcfled  in  its  Head. 

“  It  may  occur,  that  the  voice  of  “  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
the  people  maybe  wrong  when  their  Revolution  of  1688  did  not  produce 
underdandingsare  perverted  by  priell-  the  advantages  which  might  have 
eraft,  or  darkened  by  political  fuper-  been  expeded  from  fuch  an  event, 
ftition  j  like  the  voice  once  heard  in  It  is  true  that,  at  the  Revolution,  u- 
Jerufalem,  of  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,  niverfal  fuffrage  was  not  difpenfed  to 
when  that  nefarious  deed  was  perpe-  the  people  with  that  liberality  which 
trated  at  which  the  fun  hid  his  head  it  ought  to  have  been  j  but  ilill,  the 
in  darknefs  and  in  blood.  But,  were  prefent  form  of  government,  in  my 
the  tyrants  of  the  earth  as  folicitous  opinion,  no  more  rcfembles  the  Re- 
to  enlighten  as  they  are  to  punilh  volution,  than  a  dead  putrid  caicafi 
their  unfortunate  fubjeds,  were  go-  does  a  living  body. 

.  vernments  to  indrud  the  poor,  in-  “  'Fhe  principal  advantage  of  the 
Head  of  hanging  up  their  bodies  on  Revolution  was,  that  it  made  the 
^  gibbets  j  the  voice  of  the  people  Chief  Magillrate  refponfible  for  his 
would  then  be  the  voice  of  God.  truft,  by  ellablilliing  the  right  of  the 

“  By  the  Norman  Conqued,  cr  people  to  alter  the  line  of  fucceflion 
•  rather  robbery  (for  that  tranfadion,  to  the  throne.  The  Houfe  of  Kan- 
like  every  other,  is  to  be  conlidered  nover,  if  they  are  wife,  will  not  be 
by  its  contequences)  the  right  of  vo-  averfc  to  Revolution  principles  j  for 
ting  was  greatly  curtailed  j  but  fure-  it  is  in  confcquencc  of  thofe  piinci- 
ly  we  can,  with  great  propriety,  meet  pics  that  the  prefent  Monarch  reigns 
to  petition  Parliament  for  the  redo-  in  Britain.  A  worthy  meniLcr,  I 
ration  of  the  right  of  univeifal  fuf-  believe,  with  the  bed  of  intentions, 
rage  j  a  right  which  is  fo  neceffary  called  another  to  order,  and  faid  be 
tothejud  ud mini d ration  of  govern-  was  going  too  far  j — no  man,  I  ap- 
raent ;  for,  if  any  man  comes  and  prebend,  goes  too  far,  unicfs  he  goes 
tells  me  that  I  mud  pay  a  tax  to  beyond  the  rule  of  right — unlefs  he 
which  I  haVc  never  confented,  nei-  violates  the  truth.  If  the  members 
ther  by  myfelf  nor  my  reprefentative,  who  compofe  a  government  ebufe 
what  am  I  to  think  of  the  legality  of  their  trud,  may  they  not  be  refided  ? 
his  claim  ?  Whenever  money  is  ta-  and  if  there  exilled  a  right  in  any 
ktn  from  the  people  by  a  military  preceding  generation  to  amend  the 
power,  or  by  any  other  authority  not  conditution,  can  it  be  faid,  that  that 
delegated  by  themfclves,  call  that  right  docs  not  equally  belong  to  the 
Sovernmenl  what  you  will,  it  is  a  go-  prefent  ? 

vexnraent  of  force — it  is  the  fword  “  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  in- 

llruft 
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Ttial  of  Jofcph  Gerald  for  Sedition. 


ftru£l  tlic  people  in  their  rights,  and 
to  inform  them  of  our  views  and  our 
intentions,  they  will  come  and  Jfign 
our  petitions,  and  we  fliall  be  enabled 
to  fend  them  up  fubferibed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people.  The  voice  of 
the  people  will  be  heard,  whenever 
it  is  fpohen  in  the  language  of  truth, 
and  by  a  number  fo  refpettable  as  to 
command  attention  j  and  it  will  foon 
have  that  refpeftability,  if  we  have 
leafon  on  our  fide. 

“  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
union  is  to  be  formed,  we  may  find 
precedents  for  it  in  our  early  hiltory  j 
but  the  firll  thing  to  be  done,  is  to 
enlighten  the  people — endeavour  to 
diffufe  the  principles  on  which  you 
ad.  When  you  have  got  a  fufticient 
number  in  every  difirid,  eftablifh  a 
correfpondcnce  among  them — (hew 
them  the  necclTity  of  uniting  In  the 
common  plan  of  co-operation  ;  then 
the  people,  ^aflemblcd  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  of  the  country,  will 
refemble  the  ancient  Folkmotes,  and 
will  (peak  in  language  too  reafonable 
to  be  confuted,  and  too  peremptory 
to  be  refufed. 

“  The  manner  in  which  they  (liould 
organize  themfelvesis  of  very  import¬ 
ant  confidcration  j  and  they  ought  to 
be  particularly  careful  what  perfonS 
they  chufe  for  delegates  to  the  next 
Convention; — let  them  be  plain  men, 
fuch  as  I  fee  here — none  who  have 
ever  breathed  the  pcllilential  air  of 
a  Court,  or  bowed  the  knee  to  arift- 
<icracy.  Let  us  renounce  all  attach¬ 
ment  to  parties,  and  be  no  more  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  pretended  patriotilm 
of  the  great.  Daring  the  American 
war,  reformers  and  patriots  fprung 
up  like  mufhrooms,  without  any  di¬ 
minution  of  public  burdens.  Like 
mudrroomS  they  were  (liort-lived, 
for  they  fprung  from  a  foil  of  dung, 
a  hot-hd  of  corruption.  Pitt  has 
lucceeded  to  Fox,  and  Fox  to  Pitt, 


without  any  reform  being  obtained  | 
but  let  us  no  longer  put  faith  in  luch 
mcn,.unlel's  they  bring  forward  a  re¬ 
form  founded  on  annual  Parlianienii 
and  univerfal  fuffrage.— That  only  a 
th*  kind  of  reform  which  will  fathh 
the  people,  and  which  they  will  never 
ceafe  to  claim  as  their  due.  Depend 
upon  it,  whenever  the  leaders  of  p?r. 
tics  fee  that  the  people  are  detertnic- 
ed  upon  having  their  rights,  they 
will  not  only  endeavour  to  fwini  v 
long  the  dream,  but  will  firive  to 
direfl  its  courfe.  'Frull  them  not— 
they  did  not  come  forward  in  the 
hour  of  public  danger  ; — Why  then 
(hould  they  be  trufled,  when  ther 
feck  your  favour  only  for  pctfoifi 
convenience  ? 

“  The  city  of  York  has  been  pro- 
pofed  as  a  proper  and  centrical  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  next  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  can  affure  you,  that  city 
is  the  feat  of  a  proud  ariftocrary, 
the  feat  of  an  archbilhop ;  however, 

I  would  not  ohgeft  to  going  there; 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  of¬ 
ten  found  in  the  company  of  finnett, 
let  us  go  there  for  the  fame  graciem 
purpofe,  to  concert  to  repentance. 
The  borders  of  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  mentioned  by  another  mem¬ 
ber,  and  I  Ihoirld  rather  prefer  fome 
place  there ;  for  we  (honld  have  tliis 
pleafing  retlcflion,  that  we  meet  for 
promoting  philanthropy  and  pence, 
on  the  ground  which  had  b»en  often 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  our  ar.- 
ceftors. 

Let  U3  then,  fellow  -  citizens, 
unite  heart  and  hand  to  bury  tbe 
hatchet  cf  natural  antipathy,  which 
the  wicked  policy  of  Courts  once  ir- 
lligatcd  us  to  wield.  Let  us  bright¬ 
en  the  chain  of  national  friendfhip. 
Let  there  be  no  other  wifh,  cither 
among  Scots  or  F.nglifh,  than  to  ob* 
tain  freedom,  and  no  other  rivalfliip, 
than  who  (liall  beft  deferve  it.” 


ITo  b:  cciitinued.2 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  DR  ARCHIBALD  PIT. 
CAIRNE. 

FROM  CHALMERS  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  RVDDIMAN,  A.  M. 

Dr  Pitcairn e  was  undoubtedly  at  Paris,  where,  genius  and  diiigerce 
fprung  from  the  family  of  Pit-  uniting  together,  he  advanced  will* 
cairne,  in  Fife,  which  is  itfelf  a  branch  rapid  progrefs  in  his  profefiional  ca- 
ofthellockof  Forthar,  in  the  fame  reer.  He  appears  to  have  lludied 
(hire.  His  fa:hcr  was  Alexander  phyfic  hillorically,  in  oider  to  trace 
Pitcairne,  a  trader,  and  a  magiftratc  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  that 
of  Edinburgh,  his  mother  was  a  Syd-  he  might  perceive  the  difeoveries  of 
ferf  of  the  family  of  Ruthlaw,  in  the  the  moderns.  On  the  13th  of  Au- 
caunty  of  Lothian:  and  he  was  born  gull  1680,  he  received  the  degree  of 
in  that  city,  on  the  25lh  Dec.  1652.  Doclcr  in  Medicine,  frem  the  facul- 
The  fchool  of  Dalkeith  had  the  ly  at  Rheims.  And,  returning  loon 
honour  of  teaching  Pitcairne  the  tie-  after  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  prac- 
ments  of  language.  In  i6d3,  been-  tife  the  healing  art,  which  be  had 
tered  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  thus  acquired,  he  was  named  among 
where.  Undying  philofophy  under  the  perfons,  who  were  then  the  molt 
profelTor  William  Paterfon,  he  obtain-  eminent  for  medical  knowledge,  in 
ed  his  Mailer  of  Arts  degree  in  1671,  the  patent,  that  inllituted  th:  Royal 
the  fame  ytar  wherein  his  father  College  of  Pliyficians,  in  his  native 
ached  as  Bailllc  of  Edinburgh.  Pit-  city,  on  the  29ih  of  Nov.  1^81. 
cairne  ft-cins  now  to  have  gratilied  Being  at  lalt  fettled  in  praelice,  he 
hlinfclf  with  the  delights  of  promif-  ere  lonjj  role  to  the  heights  and  pro- 
cuous  lludy,  till  fixing  on  the  law,  fits  of  his  profcirion.  While  walkirg 
he  purfued  it  with  fuch  adlivity  as  to  on  thefe  eminences,  he  call  his  eyes 
lofe  his  health.  Being  advifed  by  on  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
the  phyiicians  to  feek  abroad  for  what  James  Hay,  of  Pitfour,  whom  he 
he  had  thus  loll  at  home,  he  went  to  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  Ton, 
Paris ;  where,  becoming  enamoured  and  a  daughter.  A  few  years  de- 
of  phyfic,  he  forfook  the  law.  His  prived  him  fucccHively  of  bis  ciiil- 
father,  difapprovir.g  of  this  youthful  dren,  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  ad- 
unlleadinefs,  which  could  lead  to  no  drelTcd  an  affefllonate  copy  cf  l.a'in 
profitable  profelTion,  foon  recalled  verfes.  He  continued,  hnwever,  to 
him.  Becoming  acquainted,  on  his  augment  his  praflice,  with  great  ili- 
return,  with  profelTor  David  Gre-  ligence,  and  to  extend  his  fame,  with 
gory,  he  attached  hirafeif  to  the  du-  uncommon  fuccefs.  And,  with  tla- 
dy  of  the  mathematics,  which  pur-  fign  to  promote  both,  lie  publlihed, 
luing  with  predetennined  ardour,  he  in  1688,  Iris  SAutio  ProUet/iatis  dt  I  - 
made  f.nuc  improvements  in  the  me-  ventonhns.  In  this  treatiie,  he  z,c3- 
j  thodof  Infinite  Set  iet,  which  had  been  loufly  r.lTerted  the  right  of  Harvey  to 
I  then  lately  invented.  And,  feeing,  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
as  the  biographers  allure  us,  foine  blood,  who  thereby  laid  the  loundr.- 
neceifiiy  coaneSion  between  phyCe  lion  for  the  mechanic  principles  ot 
and  geometry,  he  finally  fi.ved  on  phy-  phyfic,  which,  in  this  countiy,  Pit- 
fic  for  his  profcifion.  cairne  fii  tl  brought  into  vogue.  In 

But,  at  Edinburgh,  there  was  then  the  midlt  of  his  fuccefs,  the  Revjluthu 
ra  other  medical  fchool  than  live  gave  him  iireconcilcable  chagrin. 
tna.Tibers  of  the  fick,  and  the  thops  His  loyalty,  wliitli  was  hercditaiy  :u 
of  the  piadlilioners  ;  and,  in  1675,  his  family,  faw  none  of  ihofc  caujes 
hcagaiurcpaiiedlolhefcatoffciecnc,  of  Jl'f.iultun,  which  the  CiM  Jitthu 

Y  hud 


1  "jz  uiccciini  of  tkc  celebrated  Dr  Pitcalrne, 

liad  found  In  the  mifconduifl  of  King  he  regretted  the  deprivation  of  his 
james.  He  deplored  the  date  of  profeiforihip,  while  Leyden  equally 
Scotland  in  Latin  verfe  :  He  wrote  lamented  the  lot's  of  her  profeffor. 
the  charming  lines,  which  Dryden  At  this  epoch  of  his  life,  Pitcairnt 
tranflated  with  a  fimilar  fpirit,  on  renewed  with  augmented  fuccefs,  his 
the  death  of  Lord  Dundee,  in  the  pradtice  at  Edinburgh.  He  continu- 
moment  of  vidlory,  at  the  battle  o(  ed  to  divert  himfelf,  and  his  friends, 
Killikranky,  in  1689.  This  dlfgull  with  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  is  al- 
made  Pitcairne  more  eafily  accept  an  lowed  to  have  equalled  the  bell  of  tht 
invitation  from  the  curators  of  the  moderns.  He  wrote  verfes  in  prau'e 
Univerfity  of  Leyden  to  be  profef-  of  Newton,  before  Newton  had  rifta 
for  of  phyfic,  in  that  illuHrious  femi-  fupeiior  to  praife.  Yet,  has  It  been 
nary.  It  was  on  the  26th  April  1692,  truly  faid,  that  Pitcairne  fpoke  con. 
that  he  pronounced  his  Inaugural  ora-  temptuoully  of  other  men,  who,  vritt 
tion,  in  w  hich  he  explained  the  belt  lefs  learning  indeed,  were  yet  intltlcd 
mode  of  improving  phylic.  What-  to  juftice. 

C-ver  celebrity  he  gained,  on  that  oc-  " 
cafion,  acute  oblervers  remarked, 
that  it  is  always  an  eafier  talk  to  de- 
llroy  old  foundations,  than  to  erecl  a 
new  fabric.  And  Boerhaave,  who, 
when  he  fpeaks  on 
of  lludying  phyfic,  has  an  indilput: 

Lie  right  to  an  attentive  hearing,  ing 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  except  as 

to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Pit-  cannot  now  be  known, 
cairnc  alTumcd  too  much,  by  allowing  phers 
his  fancy  to  impofe  upon  his  judg-  either  knew  not  the  truth,  or  cbofe 
ment.  not  to  tell  It.  With  this  fpeck  on  his 

When  Pitcairne  departed  to  Ley-  pcrfonal  charafler,  he  rofc  to  he  th; 
den,  he  left  his  love  at  Edinburgh,  firll  phyfician  of  his  country,  in  his 
And,  returning,  in  1693,  he  married  time.  T  he  Univerfity  of  Abcrdeta 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ar-  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Di 
chibald  Stevenfon,  who  was  one  of  on  the  7th  of  Augull  1699.  And 
the  King’s  phyficians,  and  who  was  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  Invitcil 
honoured  by  Pitcairne  with  fomeeo-  him  to  be  a  member  of  their  college, 
pies  of  verfes.  This  lady  brought  on  the  16th  of  October  1701;  aa 
him  feveral  children,  and  much  fell-  honour,  which  no  other  phyficiaa 
city.  The  fame  caufe,  w hich  had  Indu-  has  ever  enjoyed  *. — He  died,  at  tie 
ceJ  Pitcairne  to  return  to  his  native  age  of  fixty-one,  on  the  23  Oclobe: 
city,  now  obliged  him  to  flay,  though  17 13^ 


In  1696,  he  fell  upon  Sit 
bald,  wb6  has  delervtd 
well  of  the  antiquarian  world,  and 
who  had  contributed  more  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge,  by  his  diligence, 
had  his  judgment  been  equal  to  In 


the  bell  method  learning.  What  provocation  he  had, 
what  apology  he  made,  for  affaiilt- 
Sir  Robert /’rof/rewi//,  in  hisZlrf 
fertatio  de  legibtu  Hijlorix  Katuralii, 

.  _ _ b.  b _ 1.  T'  ■  • 

fpeak  upon  the  point, 


ACCOUNTOFTHE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ADVOCATES 
LIBRARY  AT  EDINBURGH. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

:r-  vocatc,  on  iiis  admlilion  to  the  ho  • 
Ih-  nours  and  profits  of  tire  profclhon, 
>ir  was  obUg«;d  to  pay  a  certain  turn, 
;h,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  appropria. 
in  ted  a  part  of  this  admifion  money  to 
"  "  ir  books. 

as  a  lawyer,  and  to  emi-  'I’he  Advocates  Library,  was  firll 
as  a  fcholar,  is  kept  In  Mill’s- Square.  And  the  libra¬ 
rian,  at  this  xra,  w  as  Mr  Stcvenfon. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
from  its  tirft  foundation,  that  Ruddi- 
}  it  was  he,  who,  at  man  became  formally  connected  with 
an  the  Advocates  Library,  at  the  age 
),  difplaying  its  ad-  of  twenty-eight.  On  the  2d  of  May 
1702,  he  made  his  fir  ft  entry,  as  al'- 

. .  On  the  22d,  and 

3d,  of  the  fame  month,  the  library 
Ijke  other  eftabliih-  was  removed  from  Mill’s  Square  to 


who  was  born  in  1636,  and  died 
1691,  after  riling  to  the  head  of  his  the  augmentation  of  theii 
'  “  '  "  'I’he  Advocates  Library, 


nence  in  literature^ 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  founding 
that  ufeful  colletlion  of  law,  hiftory, 
and  fcience.  He  it  was,  who  projec¬ 
ted  this  library  ‘ 
the  foundation  of  it,  pronounced 
inaugural  oration, 

vantages,  and  fuggefting  its  improve¬ 
ment  }  it  was  he,  who  ihewed  an  ex-  fillant  librarian, 
ample  to  others,  by  making  it  feve- 
ral  donations. 

ments,  its  commencement  was  incon-  the  under  Parliament  Houfe,  where 
fiderable  y  its  funds  were  uncertain  ;  it  ftill  unhappily  remains.  Mr  Ste- 
and  Its  prugrefs  in  utility  was  How.  venfoudied,onthe  22dof  July  1702-; 
But,  frequent  contributions  augment-  and  Mr  John  Spottifwoodc,  who  is 
cd  its  numerous  volumes,  both  print-  Hill  remembered  for  his  valuable 
td,  and  manufeript ;  and  a  fettled  publications,  and  perlbnal  worth,  was 
fund  for  t1i«  ufes  of  the  library  was  appointed  the  uverleer,  till  January 
at  length  cftablilhcd.  A«  every  ad-  1703. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  LEARNING  AND  MORA- 
LITY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  1 34. 

TO  our  manifold  inventions  and  pofe  we  look,  for  a  moment,  to  tL* 
difeoveries  in  phyfics  and  phy-  ftudy  of  medicine.  As  lubiidiary  to 
fiology,  how  little  can  be  oppofed,  pharmacy,  we  now  fee  the  united 
from  claflic  times  ?  powers  of  Botany  and  Chemiftry — 

In  phyfiology,  the  knowledge  of  the  former  continually  improving 
plants  and  of  minerals  hath  thrown  a  fince  the  days  of  Hippocrates  and 
new  luftre  on  the  healing  art.  Sup-  Galea — ^the  latter  entirely  unknown 

Y  2  to 

“  anatomy,  than  have  been  made  at  Leyden  thefe  thirty  years  ;  For,  I  think  mofl 
“  or  all  anatomifta  have  neglected,  or  not  knowo,  what  was  moft  ufelul  for  a  phy- 
“  firian.”  On  the  ijth  ot  OAober  1694,  the  town  council  complied  with  that  rc- 
quett  of  Pitcairne  ;  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  ftone  of  the  great  fchool  of  phy- 
fic,  in  that  city.  Pitcairne  fays,  that  they  did  nut  then  knowhow  to  treat  the  fmall 
:  pox  :  and  he  laughs  immoderately  at  two  of  the  Edinburgh  phyficians,  whom  he 
I  names,  for  having  killed  Sir  Robert  Sihbald's  daughter,  who  died  of  that  difeafe. 
Ihe  Praxis  Pitcarnij  may  be  feen  in  Sloan  MSS.  No.  a;  83. 


174  the  comparative  Learning  and  Morality 

to  the  father  of  phyfic.  1  lhall  not  anatomy,  Hippocrates  would  nothave 


go  into  the  obfcuie  times  of  the 
gyptians,  famed  as  they  were  forme- 


been  lilent  on  the  fubje^f.  On  bein^ 
furprized  by  the  Phylician  In  the  ait 


dical  knowledge.  The  Greeks  im-  of  difl'ccliug  a  lie.iil,  Democritus 
proved  upon  the  Egyptians.  And  thought  proper  to  t-Mplain  the  octa. 
the  Greeks  carried  to  great  perfec-  lion  of  it,  and  apologize  for  fo  itvii! 
tion  the  ufe  of  firaplcs.  Jiut,  from  ting  a  fingularity.  kl^etlioncd  Ij 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  we  may  Hippocrates  on  the  fuDject,  he  n- 
judge  of  their  higheft  attainments  in  plied :  “  Haec  animalia  qux  vidrt 
f  icdicine.  The  C»)an  tage  had,  “  propterea  feco,  non  Dei  opera  pe- 
doubtlcfs,  a  deep  infight  into  n.atuie.  “  rofus,  fed  fellis  biliique  natunim 
And  he  has  merit  in  deferibing  the  “  requirens.”  IT.is  is  a  rcntarkablt 
fymptoms  of  dileafes.  But  his  pre-  circunillance.  We  not  only  obfeive 
Icriptions  are  (Irangely  complicated  :  the  ignorance  of  Hippocrates,  (for 
And,  unleis  the  Grecian  conllituticn  had  he  been  acquainted  with  enato- 
was  very  different  from  ours,  his  me-  my,  he  would  fcarcely  l.avcquellion. 
dicines  mull  have  been  very  ineffica-  ed  Democritus  on  the  fuljed)  bi:t 
c;ous.  we  admire  alfo  the  cuiious  inquiu- 

The  Indies  have  fince  fuppllcd  us  tivenefs  ofthe  philofophcr  prevails:; 
with  feveral  valuable  finiples  ^  to  cHcr  the  abfurd  fuperllition  of  hii 
which  all  the  herbs  of  Hippocrates  countrymen, whowereready,itfcems 
mull  yield.  A  long  time  intervened  to  aferibe  even  the  diffqilion  of  a 
before  Galen,  whofe  writings  have  bcall  to  a  contempt  or  hatred  of  the 


funk,  into  dcferycd  neglcfl. 


works  of  God.  Surclv,  then,  the 


And  It  does  not  appear  that  Cel-  Greeks  v;oaId  not  have  prefumed  to 
fas,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tibe-  dllTed  the  bodies  of  men.  We  can- 
rius,  ever  pradlhed  phyfic.  He  def-  not  find,  that,  even  in  Galen’s  tiire, 
canted  on  the  art,  as  a  philofophcr.  anatomy  was  praflifedi.  And  the 
In  Cnirurgery,  the  ancienta  have  Romans  held  it  unlawful  (as  Plicv 
not  the  flightell  pretention  to  acorn-  tells  us)  even  “  afpicere  bumar.a  tx 
petition  with  us.  Their  lots  of  fuch  “  ta.”  1  iberius  was  allowed  to 
multitudes  in  battle  (a  dellrudlion  touch  (as  Dion  fays)  the  body  of  At 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  guftus — “  quod  nefas  alias  eflet,” 
war)  mall  chiefly  be  attributed  to  In  the  darker  ages  Immediately 
their  unfkilful  trc.atment  of  the  following,  we  can  hardly  imagine  the 
wounded.  They  had  no  furgeons  exillence  of  the  art.  'I'ertullian  in 
■who  knew  the  art  ofdreffmg  a  wound,  veighs  againll  Hcrophilus,  whoprac 
The  wounds  which  proved  fatal  to  tifed  anatomy,  doubting,  whether  he 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  (it  hath  been  deferved  the  name  of  a  phyficljn  ora 
obferved)  would  be  mere  fears  to  the  butcher.  St  Augulline  entertained 
•foldlers  of  a  modern  army  ;  or  would  the  fame  opinion  of  anatomy  :  And 
be  treated  by  beings  lefs  fallible  than  Pope  Boniface  threatened  to  excora 
the  godlike  Machaon  •,  though  not  al-  municate  all  fuch  as  fliould  altcrapt 
ayays  by  the  lead  fallible  of  men.  it.  I  need  not  add  to  the  length  of 
’Tis  impoflible  that  the  ancients  this  difcuffion,  by  adverting  to  our 
could  have  dire£led  their  furgical  o-  modem  praclitloners,  who  doubtlefi 
perations  aright,  or  underdood  the  purfue  the  art  with  ingenuity  and 
internal  affeiflions  of  the  body  ;  fince  zeal.  Harvey  led  the  way  :  and  nu- 
they  knew  nothing  of  anatomy.  The  merous  hath  been  the  tribe  of  his 
-.PIgyptians  were  {killed  in  embowel-  followers,  who  have  done  honour 
ling;  but  not  in  anatomizing.  And,  to  the  profeffion. 
had  the  Greeks  been  acquainted  with  ^'hal medicine  never  arrived  at  any 
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•cat  eminence  among  the  ancients,  This  intercourfe  of  nations  depends 
e  need  not  wonder*,  fmee  they  paid  on  an  art  in  which  the  ancients  were 
ttle  refpccl  to  profcflional  men.  confctlcdly  unlkilled — the  art  of  Na- 
ertain  it  is,  that,  among  the  Romans  vigation. 

lepradice  ofphylicwaschicfiy  inthe  How  the  Phcrnicians  could  have 
itndi  of  llaves.  During  the  reigti  of  reached  this  illand  without  the  aliill- 
LU''uilus,wehearofnoothcrrefpetla-  ance  of  the  Mariner’s  compafs,  is 
Ic  phyficianbut  AntoniusMufa.  The  truly  wonderful.  We  arc  lure  that 
lomans  had  no  phylician  of  confpicu-  the  ancients  in  general  could  perform 
usabilities.  They  could  not  boalt  of  only  coalting  voyages.  Their  ideas 
icl»mcn,asaFricnd,aRadclili'e, ora  of  a  voyage  arc  luflicicntly  clear, 

lyjcnham _ men  “  of  genius  as  well  from  the  inimenfc  oceans  circurana- 

s  experience.”  vigated  by  the  wandering  Ulyfles  or 

I  have  already  entered  into  fu  Eneas! — Novices  as  they  were  iu  na- 
iiany  particulars,  in  this  comparlfon  'Igation,  they  neceflarily  conceived  a 
;l  tlie  ancients  and  moderns,  that  it  ^^^"t  and  fometimes  miltaken  idea  of 
i\ould  be  fwelling  this  difquidtion  to  countries  which  they  could  not 
in  immoderate  length  to  fpecify  more,  accurately  fprvey. 

Hitherto,  I  have  had,  for  the  molt  Look  into  their  Mela,  and  maik 
part,  Mr  Addifon  and  Dr  Warton  for  ignorance  of  Geopraphy.  They 

my  guides  j  but  they  have  now  defert-  not  that  the  earth  was  furround- 

cd  me.  *  They  thought  the  torrid. 

On  a  general  view  of  literature,  it  ^^nes  were  uninhabitable.  Of  the 
may  well  be  concluded,  that  philo-  remoter  parts  of  Alia,  of  India  be- 
logy  and  fcicnce  have  not  only  pro-  the  Ganges,  and  of  China,  their 

iluced  in  this  country,  and  many  o-  ‘jotions  were  very  impertedf.  And 
thers  enjoying  the  fame  degree  of  ci-  fo  little  were  they  acquainted  with 
vilization,  fuperlors  to  our  predeccf-  ''  bat  vvas  tianfadfing  in  the  world, 
lors  the  ancients ;  but  (owing  to  iuch  ’f  "’*11  admit  of  a  doubt,  whe- 

au  intercourfe  of  nations  as  was  un-  Herodotus  or  1  hucydides  had 

known  to  antiquity)  fomc  (haic  of  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Romans 
the  literature  we  polTefs,  with  a  won-  —though  a  very  formidable  people 
(letful  variety  of  artificial  and  (cien-  ^f'e  time  of  thefe  hillorians. 
tiric  diftoveries  or  improvements,  the  prefent  commercial  intcr- 

hath  been  extended  to  very  dillant  courfe  of  nations  does  not  entirely 
regions,  and  dilTuled  among  the  great  J*ccount  for  fo  rapid  a  communication 
mafs  of  mankind.  ,  every  fpccies  of  knowledge  as  is 

rhe  Augutlan  age,  when  all  the  now  obfervable  in  modern  Europe, 
world  was  at  peace,  and  at  leifurc  Had  we  no  other  general  advar- 
for  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  tage  over  antiquity  than  what  we  de- 
the  arts,  and  when  the  Roman  arms  rive  from  navigation,  our  difcoverles 
had  opened  fo  general  a  communica-  and  improvements  would  not  be  fo 
tion,  mull  ihrink  Into  eclipfe,  if  com-  eafily  fpread  through  themafsofwldc- 
pared  with  the  illumination  of  the  extended  communities, 
prtfent  century  j  though  we  throw  ’  I'is  to  the  art  of  Printing  that  wc 
into  (liadow  the  great  continent  of  owe  the  quick  circulation  of  every 
America,  now  cultivating  the  Ian-  thing  valuable  amongfl  us.  'I  he  Ro- 
guage,  and  emulating  the  literature  mans  approached  to  the  very  verge 
of  Kngland  j  though  wc  bring  not  in-  of  this  invention.  That  they  miflt  d 
to  view  the  remoter  Indies,  now  it  is  furprifing  j  lincc  the  Csefars  were 
catching  the  retlexion  of  the  libcr.al  accuflomcd  to  imprefs  their  whole 
arts,  under  the  aufpiccs  of  a  Jojics.  names  on  grants  or  letter?)  and  even 

fliepherds 
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fliephcrds  ufed  to  mark,  their  names 
on  cattle.  Vugil  lays  that  the  Hind 

Jut  pxcri  Jignum^  aut  numercs  im- 
prejJ'U  acer'jis. 

And  Caiphurnius  flill  more  plauilj  : 

Imprejj'iitus  cvi  lua  nomina. 

The  honour  of  the  invention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  due  to  the  moderns.  And 
its  extenfive  intiuence  in  literature  is 
too  generally  felt,  to  require  proof. 
Every  fociety,  even  the  loweft  mem¬ 
bers  of  it,  now  enjoy,  in  confequence 
of  the  art  of  Printing,  many  privile¬ 
ges  and  many  conveniences,  which 
were  formerly  circumfcribed  within 
a  very  narrow  compafs,  being  con- 
£ned  to  the  learned  or  the  great. 

Such  a  revolution  has  Printing  oc- 
cafioned  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
that  probaoly  vve  lhail  never  again 
relaple  into  barbariltn.  A  barrier  a- 
gainil  ignorance  is  now  fixed,  which 
nothing,  perhaps,  will  he  able  to  de- 
niolifli.  All  the  knowledge  of  our 
forefathers,  which  we  at  prefent  pof- 
fefs,  as  repofited  in  the  books  tranf- 
riltted  to  us  from  ancient  times,  we 
have  the  power  of  fecuring  to  our- 
felves  and  to  pofterity.  Such  is  the 
infinite  multiplication  of  copies,  that 
compofitions  which  are  once  made 
public,  may  be,  for  ever,  circulated  } 
and  continually  re-edited  in  frefli  im- 
preffions,  may  mock  even  the  power 
of  time  itfelf — may  brave  all  the  ar¬ 
tifices  of  deftruclion.  We  might  al- 
moft  imagine,  that  Ovid  had  writ¬ 
ten  thefc  triumphant  lines,  with  a 
prophetic  view  to  this  glorious  inven¬ 
tion: 

yatnque  opus  quod  ntc  Javts  ira 

‘  Tiec  igxiis^ 

fiec  poUrit  ferrum,  nec  edax  aholere  ve- 
tujias. 

-  I  Ntvttnque  erit  indclchtlt  nof- 
trum ; 

^ioqut  patet  Remana  potentia 

terrii^ 

Ore  legar  prpuli !  life. 


Thefe  confident  hopes,  apparently 
fo  romantic,  could  only,  perhaps,  be 
realized  by  Printing. 

Whilft  then,  we  poirefs  anartfo 
univerfally  ufef^ul,  let  us  be  fenfible 
of  its  real  value  j  and  take  care  not 
to  debafe  it,  by  rendering  it  the  vj. 
hide  of  frivolity  or  corruption. 

Let  us  turn  it  to  the  purpofes  of 
genuine  fcience  y  and  rejoice  in  out 
opportunities  unpoifelt  by  foimet 
times,  of  dilTeminating  our  knowledge 
and  our  virtue. 

I  have  already  Ihewn  our  equality, 
at  leaft,  with  the  ancients,  in  refpect 
to  Philology  and  Science.  Nor  will 
it  be  lefs  eafy  to  prove,  that  we  are 
not  degenerated  from  the  ancient 
llandaid  of  morality.  In  both  points, 
indeed,  I  would  maintain  our  fupc- 
riority  over  former  times.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will,  at  length, 
concur  with  me  in  opinion,  th.'it  the 
complaint  of  our  degeneracy  is  un¬ 
founded  and  weak. 

If  we  look  to  the  vices  of  fornic: 
times,  they  w  ill  appear,  as  I  take  it, 
more  enormous,  if  not  more  gcnetsl, 
than  the  vices  of  thefe  latter  days. 

I  (hall  not  go  back  to  the  infancy 
of  the  world  for  a  view  of  large  and 
populous  cities,  where  fcarcely  any 
righteous  perfons  were  to  be  found : 
1  (hall  not  mark  them  abandoned  to 
the  mod  unnatural  crimes,  and  draw¬ 
ing  down  dellruftion  from  on  lugh. 
Were  we  only  to  glance  over  the  hil- 
tory  of  the  Jew  s,  a  race  felcdcd  from 
the  nations  as  God’s  peculiar  people, 
we  fliould  be  fufticiently  (liocked  by 
every  fpecies  of  barbarity  and  profli¬ 
gacy.  Though  under  the  immediate 
dire^lion  of  God,  they  were  incre. 
dulous,  obllinate,  and  cruel.  They 
were  repeatedly  guilty  of  incefl,  of 
fratricide,  of  parricide  :  And  in  their 
puni(hments  ^fueh  as  fawing  men  a* 
funder)  they  betrayed  a  moil  brutal 
difpofition. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Jews  arc  hard¬ 
ly  equalled  by  the  inhumanity  of  the 
thirty  Atheniao  tyrants,  who,  having 
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flain  a  vaft  number  of  citizens,  obli¬ 
ged  the  daughters  of  the  murdered 
to  dance  in  the  blood  of  their  parents. 

Nor  are  the  Jewilh  people  exceed¬ 
ed  by  the  moderns  in  extravagance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Ifiaelitilli 
Ladies  were  accullomed  to  powder 
their  hair  with  gold  dull. 

We  find  many  of  the  Romans  com¬ 
mitting  the  moll  favage  outrages. 

1  Even  to  revenge  a  trivial  jeft,  Anto¬ 
ninus  Caracalla  put  all  the  citizens  of 
Alexandria  to  the  fword,  and  razed 
the  city  to  the  ground. 

The  Romans,  in  many  infiances, 
combined  the  deepeft  treachery  with 
all  the  wantonnel's  of  cruelty.  The 
^unka  jiJes  might  well  be  retorted  on 
themielves.  The  perfidy  of  Servius 
Galba,  who  affembiing  together  the 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Spain, 
under  the  pretence  of  confulting  their 
common  fafety,cut  off  feven  thoufand 
at  a  llroke  ;  or  of  Licinius  Lucullus, 
who,  in  violation  of  exprefs  articles, 
maffacred  twenty  thoufand  of  the 
Caucsei,  can  fcarce  be  paralleled  in 
modern  times.  The  mild  Auguilus 
himfelf  was  guilty  of  the  greateft  e- 
normlties.  It  is  well  known,  that 
on  taking  the  city  of  Perufium,  he 
olTercd  up  as  a  facrifice  to  the  manes 
of  his  uncle  Julius,  three  hundred  of 
the  principal  citizens.  Have  we  ever 
had  occafion  to  execrate  fuch  living 
characters,  as  thofe  of  Nero  or  Do- 
mitian  ?  Are  not  the  ten  perfecutions 
lb  pregnant  with  barbarity,  that  the 
hiftory  of  them  feems  incredible  to 
the  modems  ? 

If  fuch  then  were  the  cruelties  of 
the  Greefc  and  Romans,  mull  not  i- 
magination  recoil  from  the  iromanity 
the  nations  around  them  ?  How 

!can  we  form  an  adequate  idea  of  thofe, 
whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  lliled 
Barbarians  ! — On  a  general  view  of 
their  morality,  the  Barbarians  were 
not  more  barbarous.  The  beftiality 
of  the  German  Women,  in  throwing 
their  infants  at  the  faces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiezs,  to  damp  the  ardor  of 
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ambition  and  of  viClory,  by  the  moll 
terrifyingfpeClacles  inhumanity  could 
exhibit,  is  even  more  defenlible  than 
the  outrages  I  have  already  mention¬ 
ed. 

As  to  otherjvices,  thatcharaClerifcd 
thefe  two  politer  people,  the  licenti¬ 
ous  communication  of  the  fexes,  wc 
know,  was  pretty  generally  counte¬ 
nanced. 

The  crimes  of  Sodom  was  openly 
avowed  in  Greece  :  And  an  excefsof 
drinking  was  fo  frequent  there,  that 
pergracari  implied  the  frenzy  of 
drunkennefs.  We  are  told  (though 
’tis  hardly  to  be  credited)  that  Cy¬ 
rus,  preparing  to  attack  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  publilhed  a  manifello, 
in  which  he  afferted  his  fuperior  claim 
to  the  throne  ofPerfia,becauie  he  could 
fwallow  the  mod  wine.  Is  it  pofhble, 
that  fo  lhamelefs  a  manifello  could  be 
publilhed  by  a  modern  Prince  ? 

For  thefe  vices,  the  Roman  people, 
alfo,  were  notorious — ad  diurnav: Jfr/- 
lam  rnatutinam  patantes,  from  Plautus 
to  Seneca ;  the  latter  of  whom  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  the  women  even  exceeded 
the  men. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  prodigality 
and  luxury  of  the  ancients,  we  have 
numerous  inllances  unequalled  by 
our  wildell  excelfes— our  mod  deli¬ 
cate  refinements  in  voluptuoufnefs. 
We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  Alex¬ 
ander  fpent  twelve  millions  of  talents 
upon  the  funeral  of  Hephjeliion.  And, 
for  the  extravagance  of  the  Emperor 
Heliogabalus,  what  Prince  on  earth 
can  now  pretend  to  rival  him  r — Hif- 
toriaris  inform  us,  that,  while  his  f.lh- 
ponds  were  filled  with  rofe-water, 
his  lamps  furniQ.ed  with  the  balfam 
that  didills  from  the  Arabian  groves 
— his  dining-room  drewed  with  faf- 
fron,  and  bis  porticoes  with  gold-dud, 
he  had  every  day  new  veltruents  of 
the  riched  filk,  or  woven  gold  ! 

If  it  be  faid,  that  though  rot  fo 
extravagant,  we^are  yet  more  volup¬ 
tuous  than  the  ancients,  I  would  only 
look  to  the  Roman  luxuries  at  Bairn 
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to  obviate  fo  frlvolons  an  objefUon.  ry  fpecics  of  mental  improvement, 
— There  are  lome,  who  may  pretend,  fuffered  no  form  of  literature  to  exii 
that  Viave  been  all  this  while  collec-  among  his  fubjecls.  To  render  iht 
ting  a  few  vices,  as  they  are  thinly  body  robuft  and  aflive,  to  the  ei. 
fcaitered  over  the  face  of  the  ancient  tinftlon  almod  of  the  mind,  was  tU 
world  jthat  I  have  beenunfairly  bring-  foie  objetf  of  the  Spartan  Icgiflator. 
ing  into  view  the  more  prominent  ir-  The  boys,  therefore,  were  ukta 
regularities  of  men,  to  the  degrr.da-  away,  at  a  very  early  age,  from  th:L 
tion  of  the  fpecies,  and  to  the  confu-  parents  ;  and  inured,  under  the  cart 
fion  of  hiilorical  truth.  But  this  I  of  the  (late,  to  hardiliips,  and  diti 
deny.  I  have  brought  forward  the  culties,  and  dangers.  They  sstrt 
vices  that  have  chamflcrifed  whole  taught  to  bear  the  fevcretl  extren.!- 
ages  and  nations.  The  bell  ages  of  ties  of  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and 
Greece  and  Rome  will  flirink  from  a  third,  with  patience  and  tranquillitj. 
comparifon  with  modern  times.  And,  merely  with  a  view  of  eser- 

In  Greece,  the  common  people  ciling  or  hardening  their  bodies,  were 
were  fubjecled  to  fuch  a  legiflation  often  beat  in  fo  niercilcfs  a  manner, 
and  fuch  a  religion,  that  their  bright-  that  they  expired  under  the  whip; 
cd  morals  svere  dained  with  impuri-  And  (what  wondcffully  proves  th; 
tits.  The  applauded  virtues  of  the  force  of  habit)  they  have  bees 
Spartan  common-wealth,  are  blend-  known,  in  fuch  lituations,  to  expire 


ed  witfi  glaring  imperfeilion.  The  without  a  groan.  '1  hus  then,  all  tu- 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  fo  repeatedly  the  tural  afFcflion  between  parents  and 
theme  of  oratorical  panegyritk, 
little  elfe  than  a  mafs  of 
tion.  They  are  founded  in  : 
vicious  _ 
abfurdities, 

good  fenfe  of  a  modern  legiflator. 

Among  a  variety  of  other  barbarities, 
they  direfted  the  expofurc,  and  con- 

1  with  triumph  to  the 
born  too  delicate  or  mangled  bodies.  To  teach  them 
e  cunning  and  artifice  which  they 
ight  have  occafion  to  praflife  againli 
law-giver  the  enemy,  the  Spartans  were  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  legiflator  in  thievery. 

es  were  the  bed  fu^ 
s.  The  Spartan,  indeed,  is  only 
be  contemplated  in  the  camp. 


children  was  dedroyed  or  precluded; 
corrup-  and  the  dired  ferocity  planted  in  iu 
.life  and  place.  It  feems  indeed,  that  paretti 
principles.  They  hold  forth  felt  fome  intcred  in  the  fate  of  their 
hich  would  diock  the  offspring  :  For  Spartan  mothers  hare 
been  applauded  fur  their  firmnefs  and 
magnanimity  whild  they  rejoiced 
over  their  children  flain  in  battle, 
lequcntly,  the  dedrnclion  of  fuch  and  pointed  with  triumph  to  the 
children  as  were  *  ’  “  -  .  .  — 

weak,  for  the  military  funflions  of  a 
Spartan. 


The  Spartans  in  faft 
not  men.  'rheij 

feems  to  have  viewed  the  one  as  con- 
tradidinguKhed  from  the  other  ;  fince  The  bed  thiev 
•jn  the  warlike  charaflcr,  which  con-  ~  - 

lided  in  triumphing  over  the  tender- 
nels  rtf  nature,  and  confronting  death  Edrangcd  from  all  the  virtues  and 
* . com* 


with  f’.vage  refedution,  he  hath  funk 
all  the  virtues  and  affeflions  of  hu-  fcarcely  boaft  the  fidelity  or  attack 
manity-  From  the  cultivation  of  the  nient  of  a  female,  to  fofren  his  mili 
gentler  paflions  he  was  fo  uycrly  a-  tary  cares  !  'I'hc  womca  of  Lacedx 
verfe,  that  he  banifned  .nil  the  huma-  mon  had  neither  gent’enefs  nor  me 
Tiizing  arts  ■,  led  they  Ihoald  foften  dedy,  nor  fenfe  of  d.ame.  Suck 
the  boforu  into  benevolence,  or  ex-  then,  was  Sparta  :  Cruelty  and  cun 
cite  the  focial  fympathlc.s,  or  kindle  ning  were  her  cardinal  virtues.  Yei 
rhofe  charities  of  father,  fon,and  bro-  the  cl.idlc  fcholar  looks  back  on  Spar 
ther,  which  he  diligently  laboured  to  ta  with  admiration, 
x-xupguilb.  Hcdiic  iedeed,  to  o-vc-  The  other  celtbrated  city  '1 
‘  Gicco. 


ifoits  of  domcdic 
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Greece  hath  a  higher  claim  to  our  Polithed,  as  Athens  is  faid  to  hare 
iiutice.  'I’hc  virtues  of  Athens  were  been*  Ihe  was  very  deficient  in  that 
not  io  ambiguous  or  fo  revolting,  pure  refinement  which  includes  chaf- 
Kut  the  Athenians  feera  to  have  been  tity  and  delicacy.  There  is  one  cir- 
s$  llrangely  addicted  to  fiiperflition  cumflance  fulHciently  proves  it.  Her 
as  the  Spartans  were  to  w  ar.  They  Cuurtetans  were  her  only  women  of 
devoted  half  their  time  to  the  wor>  education.  They  were  abfolutely 
Qiip  of  the  Gods  :  And  the  homage  the  only  women  who  were  eafily  ap- 
thit  fo  occupied  their  attention,  was  proachable  by  the  other  fex,  who  ap. 
moll  ahfurd  and  ridiculous.  'I'his,  peared  at  public  places,  who  adorned 
howler,  is  the  lead  exceptionable  and  enlivened  ibeiety  by  their  polite 
part  of  a  religion,  which,  by  holding  addrefs,  and  fparkling  converfation, 
forth  the  moil  flagrant  examples  of  who  prefided  over  the  fafliions  and  in* 
immorality  in  the  perfun  of  the  tluenced  the  manners.  With  I'uch  our 
Gods,  by  exacling  a  vaft  variety  of  Socrates  himfelfconverfed.  With fuch 
ihocLlng  and  indecent  ceremonies,  only  he  could  relax  the  llem  features 
and  by  enforcing  the  practice  of  ob-  of  philofopby.  ,  He  had  his  fweet 
.•tenities  under  the  cover  of  myllery,  Xantippe,  indeed  at  home  :  But,  at- 
mull  have  tinflured  with  impure  no*  fable  as  ihe  was,  I  am  rather  inclined 
tioDS  the  bell-dirpofetl  minds,  and  to  think  that  he  had  no  great  difrelilh 
have  depraved  the  moral  condu^,  in  to  an  evening-lounge  with  I'hais :  tho’ 
slmuil  every  fituation :  Where  a  po*  the  converfation  of  the  latter  might 
pular  religion  enjoins  the  praflice  of  be  difad vantageoufly  oppofed  to  that 
vice,  the  vulgar  mull  be  ncceffarily  of  his  foft  inlinuatingconfort ! — The 
vltious.  And.  for  the  phHofophers,  virtuous  women  of  Athens,  in  truth, 
could  they  dlflipate  from  their  bo^  were  fo  rolferably  degraded,  that  they 
foms  the  early  and  familiar  prejudi-  were  rendered  Inc^able  of  the  fweet 
''cs  of  the  only  religion  which  thc^  communion  of  foul  with  foul.  Un* 
knew  *  No  fchoolboy,  I  fuppofe,  educated,  grofsly  ignorant,  ihut  up 
nerds  be  informed,  that  the  wife  and  from  fociety,  they  were  treated  a.s 

1  virtuous  Socrates  (for  fuch  hath  he  llavesj  and  expelled  ,to  perform  the 
been  called)  was  weak  enough  to  meaneil  olBces.  I'hey  had  no  room 
fscrifice  a  cock  to  aEfculapius.  Nor  to  c-xert  Iheir  native  fenfibility.  They. 

If  hit  to  be  difiembled,  that  this  vir-  had  no  ideas  to  communicate  :  And, 
i  tuous  man  was  probably  guilty  of  if  they  had,  there  was  no  congenial 
I  pirJerafty— -acrime  iildifputably  lane-  bofom  near,  to  chcrith  or  enliven  fen- 
tinned  by  moll  of  the  fages  and  poets  timent,  by  friendly  approbation,  and 
ot  Athens.  fympathetic  afFcblion  ! 

1  he  iniluence  of  polite  literature  From  this  fituation  of  the  Athenian 
on  the  rooi-als,  is  certainly  vifible  in  women,  we  can  form  no  very  exalted 
every  community  :  And  the  fages  idea  of  Athens  iifelf.  ’Tts  an  un- 
snd  poets  of  Athens  were,  generally,  doubted  fadl,  that  the  domellic  cir-* 
her  bell  moral  men.  Tliefe,  how-»  cle,  in  which  the  feminine  virtues 
ever,  were  comparatively  few.  ’I'hc  difFufc  their  fweetnefs,  is  the  fineft 
great  body  of  the  people  was  a  con-  nuifcry  of  national  morality, 
lajii.iatcd  ma£>.  (To  be  concluded  in  our  neeet.^ 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THEf  STATE  OF  THE  CLERGY  OF 
SCOTLAND.  "W 

p  atriots  and  friends  to  mankind  orate  the  condition  of  every  ideful 
'  would  wilh  to  know  how  to  ame'i*  clafs  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  With  re- 
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gardtothe  people  at  large,  their  con-  of  obtaining  it,  as  the  courts  of  Idr' 
(lition  and  circumflances  are  every  are  veiled  with  arbitrary  powers  to 
day  becoming  more  comfortable  and  give  or  refufe.  “  Arbitria  judiium 
affluent  j  while  thofe  of  the  clergy  pro  Icgibus  luiit.”  If  it  be  laid,  is 
are  every  day  declining,  verging  to  not  the  virtual,  of  which  part  of  out 
poverty,  and  its  ufual  concomitant,  liipends  often  conilHs^  more  valuablf 
contempt.  in  this  century  than  in  the  laft  ’  I 

“Nilhabetinfelixpaupetlesdurlasinre,  fuppofe  if  you  will  pitch  upon  any 

Quam  quod  ridichlos  homines  facit."  y"/*  f 

^  pare  them  with  the  20  correlpondiDg 

We  all  eafily  find  out  ways  and  years  in  this,  you  will  find  the  differ, 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  dilirefled,  ence  nest  to  nothing;  for  befide?, 
when  we  ourfelves  are  well  and  at  that  from- the  improvements  in  agii- 
our  eafe.  Some  will  fay,  that  the  culture,  by  which  grain  is  raifed  in 
clergy  Ihould  return  to  that  plain  and  greater  fjuantities,  and  has  beconi; 
homely  fare  and  cloathing,  which  an  article  of  commerce,  it  neither 
their  predcceffors  ufed  at  the  begin-  rifes  fo  high,  nor  falls  fo  low  as  for- 
rung  of  the  century.  Not  to  mention  raerly. 

other  anfwers  to  this  advice,  even  to  I'here  fccros  to  be  but  one  way, 
live  in  that  manner  now,  would  coll  in  which  the  condition  of  the  clergy 
double  of  what  it  did  then.  The  can  be  ameliorated,  with  the  leail 
boys  in  Heriot’s  Hofpital  live  upon  lofs  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  the 
the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  have  the  fcvvell  individuals.  In  Scotland,  the 
fame  kind  of  deaths,  as  they  had  tithes  of  I'cveral  parillies,  which  be¬ 
an  hundred  years  ago;  and  yet,  I  longed  to  religious  houfes, are  veiled 
fuppofe,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  in  the  Crown,  and  are  let  in  Icafe 
expence  of  their  maintenance  and  for  two  or  three  lives  ;  for  which 
cloathing  is  now  doable  of  what  it  the  tenant  is  Wound  to  pay  a  certaia 
was  then.  Others  will  fay,  that  the  annual  fum  to  the  Exchequer.  At 
clergy  lliould  take  farms ;  not  confi-  the  firll  eftablilhment  of  the  Prelhy. 
tiering  how  dilTicult  they  are  to  be  terian  form  of  church  government 
got.  Befides,  where  one  minillcr  here,  the  bifflops  rents  alfo  were  veft- 
will  gaili  by  farming,  nineteen  in  ed  in  the  Crown,  I  have  no  doubt, 
twenty,  or  rather  9910  joo^  would  fiom  a  connter-revolution  being  not 
probably  lofe  by  it ;  as  they  cannot  only  poflible  but  probable,  and  which 
always  be  at  the  head  of  their  labour-  artually  took  place.  Again  at  the 
ing  fervants ;  nor  are  they  in  any  Revolution,  thefe  were  in  like  mar. 
way  a  match  for  horfe-cowpers,cow.  ncr  veiled  in  the  Crown,  and  for  tb' 
cowpers,  brewer^,  and  butchers,  the  fame  reafon ;  for  if  King  William  had 
people  that  farmers  have  to  deal  been  as  well  affured  of  the  lupportol 
with.  Gentlemen  farmers  are  on  the  Epifcopal  clergy,  as  he  was  of 
the  fame  footing  as  a  clergyman  the  Prelhy  terian,  the  form  of  church 
would  be  ;  and  fua*  I  am,  that  there  government  had  not  bee*  altered  ct 
are  not  many  inllanccs  of  their  meet-  that  time.  So  that  thefe  unalienatrd 
ing  with  much  fuccefs.  tithes  and  bilhops  rents  are  the  patri 

There  are  two'  difficulties  in  the  mony  of  the  church’,  and  fecni  to 
way  of  applying  for  an  augmentation  have  been  veiled  in  the  crown  as  a 
Ilf  Itipcnds.  ’I’he  certain  and  ahndll  Apofif;  for  they  were  never  forfeit- 
unlimited  expence  ol  fuch  an  appii-  cd  by  rebellion  or  otherwife ;  and 
cation,  (if  the  heritors  s’igorouily’  op-  were  lodged  there,  as  a  provifion  a- 
potie  the  meafure,  as  they  often  have  gaieft  an  event,  which  noW,  by  the 
done,)  and  the  abfolute  uncertainty  treaty  cf  union,  and  the  king’s  coro- 
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[  Tiition  oath,  never  can  take  place.  It  In  divinity  ?  Though  a  Dlonyfius 
I  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  legU'  might  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a 
;  llaturc,  that  it  has  rellored  their  fa-  Pythagoras,  to  come  ftom  Greece  to 
;  mily  cllates  to  men  whofe  ancellors  Syracufe,  to  inlfru6l  himfelf  and  his 
j  had  forfeited  them  by  rebellion  ;  and  courtiers,  I  fufpeft,  that  when  Scot- 
beiice,  i  ihould  think  it  very  unhand-  tilh  lairds  mull  fend  to  Oxford  and 
'  fome,  upon  a  proper  application,  to  Cambridge  for  tutors  to  their  child- 
;  refufe  to  their  very  bed  and  firmed  run,  few  will  be  lent  for,  and  fewer 
^  friends  that  part  of  their  patrimony,  come  to  a  country,  where  they  can 


from  which  they  are  excluded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  no  rcbclliQB  or  forfeiture 
whatever.  Suppofe  this  rclloreJ 
who  would  fuffer  any  lofs  ?  As  to  the 
kfs  to  the  Exchequer,  what  a  trifle  Is 
k  to  an  empire  which  has  fuch  reve¬ 
nues  as  ours  ?  As  to  the  lofs  to  the 
colleflors,  it  would  be  a  veryferious 
one,  and  a  mighty  hardfliip  Indeed, 
to  extinguiih  no  lets  than  about  a 
dozen  of  finecure  places.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  tackunen,  whofe  tacks 
are  good  for  their  term  of  years, 
would  it  make  it  any  difference  to 
them,  to  pay  the  tack-duty  to  the 
church,  in  place  of  paying  it  to  the 
exchequer  ? 

I  ihall  mention  but  one  confe- 
:  ^uence,  If  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
he  not  ameliorated,  the  decline  of 
j  learning  will  follow.  This  mud  in- 
1  falllbly  be  the  cafe  in  any  date,  where 
there  is  not  a  rank  which  requires 
a  conliderable  degree  of  learning, 
where  there  is  not  room  for  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  the  learned  to  be 
employed  in  it,  and  where  that  em¬ 
ployment  does  not  entitle  them  to  a 
decent  degree  Loth  of  profit  and  of 
refpeft.  Suppofe  the  dipends  of 
Scotland  to  fall  as  much  in  their  va¬ 
lue  for  half  a  century  to  come,  as  for 
half  a  century  pad,  now  few  clergy¬ 
men,  who  are  enabled  to  give  their 
fons  fuch  an  expenfivc  education,  as 
a  mlniftcr  Ihould  have,  would  breed 
them  to  a  profcflTian  where  they  can¬ 
not  gain  fo  conr.fortable  a  fubfiftence 
as  many  mechanics  can  earn  ?  With 
what  kind  of  young  men  would  gen¬ 
tlemen  be  fupplied  as  tutors  in  their 
families,  and  who  are  now  fo  well 
fupplied,  by  preachers  and  dudents 


look  for  no  farther  preferment.  Eng¬ 
land,  I  think,  will  continue  to  be  the 
feat  of  learning  ;  till  fuch  time  as  the 
livings  of  the  dignified  clergy  of  the 
church  there,  Ihall  be  reduced  to  as 
low  an  at  ebb,  as  prefent  arc  the 
livings  of  the  d’gf'ified  clergy  in 
France. 

I  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  downfall  of  the  church  will  bury 
learning  in  its  ruins  ^  and  this  Teems 
to  be  warranted  bv  the  hiftory  of  all 
nations.  That  bo^y  of  men,  who  are 
now  fneerlingly  called  Prieds,  their 
office  Priefthood,  and  their  employ¬ 
ment,  Prieftcraft,  and  which  1  (hall 
call,  the  Clerical  order  efUblifhcd  by 
law,  have  been  in  all  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  the  repofilories  of 
learning.  In  our  own  country,  at 
the  fird  appointment  of  the  Court  of 
Seffion,  there  was  fuch  a  penury  of 
the  learned  laity,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  the  church  for  one  half  of 
the  judges.  Wherever  the  clerical 
order  has  been  creditable  and  refpec- 
table,  light  and  learning  have  fiione 
forth.  Whence  proceeded  the  fird 
birth  of  learning,  but  from  the  prieds 
of  Egypt  ?  Whether  did  the  Grecian 
fages  travel  l)ut  into  Egypt  and  to  the 
Ead  ?  Were  not  the  Qrahmtns^  the 
Gentoo  clergy,  who  were,  and  dill 
are,  of  high  edeem,  thofe  whom  Py¬ 
thagoras  wlfhcd,  and  travelled  to 
litarn  from  ?  Were  there  not  at  Rome 
a  Caius  Julius  Ca;far  Pontifex  Max¬ 
imus,  and  a  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  at 
the  head  of  the  college  of  Augurs  t 
Was  ever  virtue,  and  piety,  and  learn¬ 
ing  more  nobly  fuppurted  than  in  the 
writings  of  the  divines  of  the  church 
of  England  ?  I  have  not  heard,  in- 
2  detij} 
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deed,  ‘whetlier  tlie  Hottentots,  the  feems  certain,  that  wlierever  po«rj 
Cherokees,  the  Chiciaws,  the  El'qui-  rates  have  been  adopted,  they  have 
maux,  &c.  ever  had  any  clergy  j  and  generally  been  found  very  eji^enlive, 
as  little  have  I  heard  of  the  learned  The  philol'oj)hers  of  the  prefeut  dav, 
produfilons  of  thofe  ornaments  of  inflead  of  thinking,  “  whatever  is,  is 
human  nature.  right,”  feem  to  think,  ”  vs  bate  ytr  Is 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  is  wrong.”  Many  new  plans  have 
thinking,  it  would  be  bsed  policy  in  been  prepofed,  and  no  one  agreeing 
any  ftate  to  fuffer  a  body  of  men,  who,  with  another,  I  have  always  thoi.ght 
fird  and  laft,  have  been  of  no  fmall  that  It  is  better  to  begin  with  amend- 
life  to  the  interefts  of  learning  and  of  ing  an  old  plan,  that  has  proved  not 
virtue,  to  lunguiih  in  poverty,  an4  to  be  very  bad,  than  to  take  all  «t 
dwindle  into  contempt.  No  doubt,  once  a  new  one,  however  finely  Ipun. 
the  art  of  Printing,  and  the  cftablilh-  I  will  venture  to  fay  w  ith  rclpecl  to 
ment  of  unlverfities,  have  contribu-  our  old  plan,  that,  of  all  the  public 


ted,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  to  the  in 
cr'eafe,  and  to  the  dilTulion  of  know 
ledge;  but  the  clergy  diffufe  know 
ledge,  and  the  bed  kind  of  know 


funds  of  Europe,  none  are  managed 
at  fo  little  expence  to  the  fund  itlelf, 
none  fo  frugally,  none  fo  Impartial 
ly,  and  none  laid  out  more  to  the  pur 


ledge,  to  all  men,  high  and  low,  pofeforwhich  they  are  ralfed,tliantiie 
the  cobler  as  well  as  to  the  king,  poorsfunds  under  the  care  of  the  klrk- 
While  the  fchools  of  the  philofophers  fedions  of  Scotland.  Never,  perhaps, 
of  old,  thought  it  a  profanation  to  will  Scotland  find  a  more  proper  jury 
enlighten  the  vulgar,  the  fidiermvn  of  to  determine  the  objects  of  public 
Galilee,  and  their  fucceffors,  have  charity,  nor  the  quantum  ireceff.try 
initiated  the  vulgar  in  the  mod  fub-  for  their  fupply.  I’wo  amendments 
lime  doctrines,  and  the  pured  moia-  may  be  fuggedeJ  ;  the  fird  is,  to  pro 
lity  ;  have  fuggeded  to  them  the  mod  te^  thefe  funds  againd  the  burden  of 
noble  confolations,  and  have  drawn  natural  children  being  brought  upoa 
them  forth  to  adlion,  by  the  mod  them,  which  could  be  done  by  alter- 
exalted  hopes.  And  who  are  the  Ing  the  prefent  law,  and  making  the 
men,  who  provide  foclety  (I  do  not  oath  of  the  woman  father  all  ballardl, 
fay  with  the  ncceflarics  and  comforts  as  is  the  practice  in  England.  Hie 
of  life  only,)  but  with  all  its  clegan-  oath  of  that  party  diould  certainly  be 
cies,  with  all  its  fiiperfluitics,  with  all  preferred  who  hath  the  lead  tempta- 
its  luxuries  ?  Who  but  the  vulgar  ?  lion  to  perjury.  The  woman  in  all 
They  bear  all  its  burdens,  and  1  arU  ordinary  cafes  of  this  kind  has  none^ 
forry  to  fay,  fuffer  all  its  hardihips.  the  man  has  a  double  temptation  to 
And  can  judice  or  gratitude,  can  hu-  pcijury  ;  for,  fird,  he  gets  clear  of  tlic 
manity  and  companion,  leave  them  to  cenfure  of  the  church;  and,  nest, 
drudge  in  this  world  like  beads  of  which  to  him  is  a  matter  of  greoier 
burden,  cut  them  off  from  all  coiifo-  confcquencc,  he  frees  liimfclf  of  the 
Tation  here,  and  leave  them  deditute  cxpencc  of  the  luaiiUcnaiiee  of  tic 
of  all  rational  hopes  of  enjoy  ing  a  bet-  child, 
ter  condition  hereafter  ?  -That,  how-  In  the  next  place,  it  were  to  he 
ever,  mud  be  the  cafe,  If  they  are  de-  wllhcd,  that  tiie  gcutlcmen  in  Scot 
prived  altogether  of  the  inltrufllous  land,  before  It  be  loo  late,  would  ' 
of  their  bed  friepds,  and  thrown  into  luntarily  give  1«  is  or  mote  lor  fu 
live  hands  of  perfons  who  may  be  as  porting  the  kirk-felliors,  and  cr. 
ignorant  as  ihcmLlves.  bling  them  to  maintain  the  poor ;  tor 

Many  plans  for  the  fupport  of  the  flmuld  kirk-ftdions  give  up  their  la- 
poor  have  bscn  projc^cd  .  this  only  borious  and  pdnful  tall.,  the  i,'r.try, 

vhj 


fARISH  OF  KINROSS,  FIFESHIRT-. 

OcHLEVEN,  a  magnificent 
and  beautiful  piece  of 
water,  bounded  by  ibe  hills  called 
tie  Lomonds  on  the  E.  and  Benarty 
on  the  S.  and  by  the  plain  of  Kinrofs 
on  the  N.  and  W-  is  about  1 2  miles 
in  circumference,  fetting  afide  the 
i<u^ular  juttings,and  4  mil^^in  length, 
hum  the  \V.  end  of  the  town  to  the 
h.  at  the  Gulet  bridge^.  Several 
i'lnids  are  difperlcd  in  this  fine  col¬ 
lodion  of  water  \  the  mod  remark¬ 
able  i^  that  didinguiflied  by  the  cap- 

*  Thcfc  inesfuremcDt*  were  taken  wii 


tivity  of  Queen  Mary  Stesvart.  The 
fdli  of  the  loch  have  been  fo  well 
deferibed  by  Pennant  and  others,  that 
It  feems  unneceCaiy  to  fay  much  a- 
bout  them  here.  I'he  following  ob- 
fervations,  however,  may  not  be  un- 
svorthy  the  attention  of  the  curious; 
The  high  fiaveur  and  bright  rejd  co-, 
lour  of  the  trout,  feem  evidently  to 
arife  from  the  tood  vyhjeh  nature  ha$ 
provided  for  them  in  the  loch.  A 
confiderable  pa^t  of  the  bottom  is 
oozy  and  fpongy,  from  which  aquatic 
hcibs  Ipriirg  up  in  abundance  3  and, 

fo 

h  a  perambulator  on  the  ice. 
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who  now  give  next  to  nothing,  if 
diev  once  came  to  be  taxed  by  law 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  will 
iiiiJ  their  rate  operate  pretty  much 
ia  the  fame  way  as  an  heritable  bond 
«>i'  the  fame  extent,  upon  their  lands. 
Jf  every  heritor,  relident,  and  noii- 
refidcnt,  were  to  give  in  as  much  to 
the  kirk-felfion,  as  it  may  rcafonably 
be  fuppofed  his  tenants,  and  their  fa¬ 
milies  in  that  parifli  give,  which  may 
be  2(1.  or  3d.  each  Sunday,  even  that 
fmall  help  would  keep  the  poorfrem 
begijing  or  llarving.  Suppoie  the 
heritor  has  fix  tenants,  it  certainly 
would  not  be  an  excels  of  generoli- 
tv  to  give  at  the  rate  of  a  Shilling 
each  Sunday  for  the  fupport  of  the 
pear. 

'ITie  expence  of  maintaining  the 
poor  in  England  is  well  known, 
in  London,  in  the  parifii  of  St  Mar¬ 
tins  in  the  Fields,  the  poor’s  rates, 
at  IS.  the  pound  upon  thchoufe  rents, 
amounts  to  L.  10,000  per  ann.  and 
many  parilhts  in  London  pay  more 
than  1  s.  the  pound.  Many  parlicu- 
lirinllances  might  be  mentioned.  At 
Alnwick,  it  is  laid  the  poor’s  rates  a- 
mount  to  L.  600  per  ann.  while  the 
pirilh  of  Alnwick  is  not  mote  popu¬ 
lous  than  fume  parillics  in  this  neigh¬ 


bourhood,'  which  have  not  to 
fupport  the  poor.  Yet  very  many 
of  the  gentry  of  Scotland  will  contn- 
but:  alnioll  nothing,  which  may  ren- 
der  a  compulfary  law  at  lalt  neoeflary 
Is  it  not  a  fliame,  that  fo  m-any  gen¬ 
tlemen  l^befidcs  never  entering  a 
church  door)  never  give  a  ihiiling 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other 
towards  the  liipport  of  the  poor  ? 
When  the  heart  of  an  heritor  is  in¬ 
deed  foftened,  and  his  hand  opened, 
he  may  give  once  or  twice  in  his  life 
forae  carts  of  coals  or  bolls  of  mea! 
to  the  poor  j  but  it  is  to  them  no 
more  than  a  i'eall  at  the  time,  and  is 
foon  done  ;  whereas  half  the  fum  dc- 
livbied  to  the  kirk-felfion,  and  given 
out  by  them  in  lliillings  and  fix- pen- 
ces,  would  be  of  much  greater  Ictvice 
to  the  poor,  who,  as  1  have  fald  above, 
can  bear  no  w  ealth.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  proper  way  to  maintain  the  poor, 
is  to  give  them  what  is  necclTary  to 
preferve  them  from  llarving,  but  not 
fo  much  as  to  damp  their  indufiry,  or 
encourage  idlenefsjand  even  that  little, 
they  ought  to  receive,  not  as  a  right, 
but  purely  as  charity  ;  and  1  am 
perfuaded  all  thefe  purpufes  have 
been  in  general  ferved  by  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  kirk  fedlons. 
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fo  vigorous  arc  they  in  many  parts,  white  in  the  fle(h  till  they  come  t« 
as  towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  the  lire  of  a  herring,  about  the  be 
to  cover  the  furface  with  their  How-  ginning  of  their  third  year.  The 
ers.  T'hc  trout,  cl;iecially  of  (lee,  gallytrough,  or  char,  abounds  in  the 
Ke  much  in  that  fort  of  bottom,  loch.  The  defeription  of  this  filb  it 
Gentlemen,  accifltorocd  to  make  ob-  generally  well  known.  What  is  re- 
fervalions  when  angling,  know  well,  markable  of  them  is  the  fiic  to  which 
that  even  in  clear  running  rivers,  they  often  grow,  fome  of  them  weigh- 
where  their  courfe  takes  a  direflion  ing  near  2  lb.  and  they  arc  never 
through  a  long  trac^  of  meadow,  or  known  to  rife  to  a  fly,  or  to  be  caught 
of  oozy  ground,  the  trout  that  lie  or  with  a  hook,  baited  in  any  way  what- 
feed  in  that  ground,  if  of  fize,  are  ge-  ever.  Betides  thefe,  are  vail  num- 
nerally  lefs  or  more  of  a  pink  colour  bers  of  eels,  pikes,  and  perch,  in  tk; 
in  the  flefti  •,  while  thofc  that  feed  in  loch. — The  tilh  of  Lochlevcn,  only  a 
the  ftony  or  gravelly  foil,  above  or  few  years  ago,  fold  here  at  id.  each, 
below  the  fwampy  meadows,  arc  all  great  and  fmail,  for  the  trout  *,  and 
white,  excepting  the  mixture  that  is  the  perch  at  id.  the  dozen  ;  and  about 
fometimes  made  by  floods.  But  what  25  years  ago,  at  half  that  price  ;  the 
appears  to  contribute  mod  to  the  red-  filhing  was  then  let  at  200  merki 
nefs  and  rich  tafte  of  the  Lochleven  Scotch.  The  trout*  are  now  raifed 
trout,  is  the  vail  quantity  of  a  fmail  to  4d.  per  lb.  the  perch  to  2d.  po 
ihcll-fi(h,  red  in  its  colour,  which  a-  dozen;  and  the  pikef  to  2d.  pcrlh. 
bounds  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  The  prefent  rent  of  the  filhing  ii 
loch,  efpecially  among  the  aquatic  L.  80  ftcrling,  and  for  nci:t  year  itu 
weeds.  It  is  of  ihape  quite  globular,  fixed  at  L.  100. — The  birds  thsi 


and  the  trouts  when  caught  have  of-  here  Pi^arnes. 
ten  their  llomachs  full  of  them.  jintiquities.  The  moll  remarkable 
‘ITiefe  obfervations  may  account  for  piece  of  antiquity  is  the  Callle  of 
w  phenomenon  of  another  kind.  In  Lochleven,  faid  to  have  been  the  an- 
Lochleven  are  all  the  different  fpecies  cient  feat  of  Congal,  fon  of  Dongail, 
of  bill,  or  burn,  or  muir  trout,  that  King  of  the  Pifts,  who  is  faid  to  have 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland,  evi-  founded  it.  It  Hands  towards  the 
dcntly  appearing  from  the  diverfity  of  N.  W.  part  of  the  lake,  on  an  iflaiid 
manner  in  which  they  arc  fpotted.  about  an  acre  and  three-quarters  in 
Vet  all  the  different  kinds,  after  being  e.xtent,  and  is  cncompaffed  with  1 
two  years  in  the  loch,  and  arriving  at  rampart  of  Hone,  nearly  of  a  quad* 
4  or  I  lb.  weight,  are  red  in  the  flerti,  raogular  form.  The  principal  tower, 
as  all  the  trout  of  every  kind  in  the  a  kind  of  fquare  building,  Hands  up- 
loch  are,  except  perhaps  thofe  newly  ,'on  the  N.  wall,  very  near  the  N.W. 
brought  down  by  floods,  or  fuch  as  corner,  and  there  is  a  leffer  round  one 
arc  fickly.  The  filver-grey  trout,  at  the  S.  E.  The  other  apartments 
•with  about  4  or  5  fpots  on  the  mid-  were  arranged  along  the  the  N.  wall, 
die  of  each  fide,  is  apparently  the  o-  between  the  great  tower  and  N.  E. 
riginal  native  of  the  locb,  and,  in  corner.  A  kitchen,  fuppofed  to  havr 
many  refpefls,  the  fincH  firti  of  the  been  built  later  than  the  rcH  of  the 
whole.  The  fry  of  all  kinds  are  caHle,  Hood  on  the  W.  wall,  near  the 


*  Thofe  called  Bill  trout  are  believed  to  be  old  ones.  In  fprinp  179c,  a  large  cgt 
was  caiiphr  that  weighed  10  lb. — many  of  them  weighed  8  lb. 

-j-  In  fpring'  I790,  one  was  caught  that  weighed  ji  lb.  and  i-half. 


8;  W.  corner ;  and  another  building,  of  Lochlevcn. - The  Earl  of  Nor* 

luppoled  to  have  been  the  chapel,  thumberland  was  imprifuned  in  Loch* 
between  that  and  the  great  tower  leven  CalUe,  fiom  1369  to  about  th« 
fronting  the  S.  In  the  lower  part  of  end  of  1572. 
the  I'quare  tower  is  a  dungeon  with  a 

well  in  it.  Above  the  dungeon  is  a  parish  or  south  ksapdalb, 
vaulted  room,  which,  from  the  ap*  AftrvLrsHiaif 

pearance  of  the  effeds  of  fmoke  on  * 

the  iambs  of  the  chimney,  feetns  to  JN  former  ages,  the 

have  been  ufed  as  a  kitchem  Over  ‘  whole  of  this  well 

this  had  been  three  (lories.  No  date  coaft  of  Argylefltire  was  perpetually 
or  infeription  appears  on  any  part  of  expofed  to  the  defeents  and  deprada* 
the  buildings,  excepting  only  the  let-  tions  of  llrangers.  The  Irifli,  from 
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courfe  frequently  to  their  anillancc, 
to  defend  them  from  the  northern  na¬ 
tions. - When  we  behold  fiich  evi¬ 

dent  marks  of  genius  among  a  rude 
people,  we  naturally  regret  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  delineate  the  ci¬ 
vil  polity  by  which  thefe  times  were 
regulated. 

Progrefs  of  C/r/7/Srt/wv.— Philofo- 
phers,  and  men  of  fpeculative  genius, 
often  amufe  themfelves  with  melan¬ 
choly  deferiptions  of  what  they  fup- 
pofe  mud  have  happened  in  theie  bar¬ 
barous  ages,  without  the  leall  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  "happinefs  and  indepen¬ 
dence  which  in  fome  degree  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  ftate.  Of  old,  the  chief¬ 
tain  was  not  fo  much  confidcrcd  the 
mailer  as  the  father  of  his  numerous 
clan.  Every  individual  of  thefe  fol¬ 
lowers  loved  him  with  a  degree  of 
rnthufiafm,  which  made  them  chear- 
fully  undergo  any  fatigue  or  danger. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  was  his  in- 
tereil,  it  was  his  pride,  and  his  chief 
glory, to  requite  fuch  animated  friend- 
ihip  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  I'hc 
rent  paid  him  was  chicily  conlumed 
in  fealls  given  at  the  habitations  of  his 
tenants.  What  he  was  to  fpend,  and 
the  time  of  his  rcfidence  at  each  vil¬ 
lage,  was  known,  and  provided  for 
accordingly.  The  men  who  provid¬ 
ed  thefe  entertainments  partook  of 
them-,  they  all  lived  friends  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  departures  of  the  chief 
and  his  retl.aue  never  failed  to  orca- 

lion  regret. - In  more  polished 

limes,  the  cattle  and  corn  coiifumed, 
at  thefe  fealls  of  bofpitality,  were  or¬ 
dered  up  to  the  landlord’s  habita¬ 
tion  :  what  was  fiiendlhip  at  the  firll 
I  framc  very  oppreflive  in  modern 
times.  Till  very  lately,  in  this  ncigh- 
hourhdod,  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck 
had  a  right  to  carry  off  the  bell  eow 
he  could  find  upon  i'cveral  properties, 
at  each  Martinmas,  by  way  ot  mart. 
The  ifland  of  Illay  paid  500  I'uch 
cows  yeaily,  and  fo  did  Kinty^c,  to 
the  M'Donalds :  the  Crown  now  has 
converted  tliefe  cows  at  2cs.  a  head. 


and  taken  away  this  badge  of-J||i 
very. 

The  inconveniences,  attendingtlii, 
Hate,  arofc  from  the  petty  quarrcli 
between  neighbouring  clans :  thtfc 
took  their  rife  from  a  fpirlt  of  plun. 
dcr  and  depradation,  and  from  poinft 
of  fantallical  honour  ;  and  they  ftl. 
dom  endured  long  at  a  time;  tk 
weakell  party  giving  way,  and  kcfp. 
ing  quiet  until  times  and  circunidan. 
ces  mat^lp  him  a  match  for  his  antsgo- 
nill.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  con. 
fiderable  family  was  ever  ahhihilatd 
by  thefe  intclline  brbils ;  a  proof,  that 
they  were  not  fo  dellructivc  as.it 
this  dlllance  of  time,  we  are  aptti 
believe. 

At  the  period  now  under  rev'ev, 
the  Scottilh  kings  had  no  authoritj 
whatever  in  this  part  ofthe  couiitrj, 
on  the  contrary,  the  M’Donalds  of 
the  Hies  affumed  rcgsil  powers,  sni 
aftually  held  parliaments,  of  meet 
ings  of  a  fimilar  nature,  where  ihtT 
enabled  laws.— ITie  difputc  bttwcM 
ilaliol  and  Enice  changed  this  feent. 
The  Bruces  travelled  through  Ar- 
gylclhire  in  the  courfe  of  their  pere¬ 
grinations.  After  they  were  ellabii- 
Ihed  upon  the  throne,  this  part  of 
their  dominions  became  an  objeff. 
They  brought  the  M’Donalds  and  o- 
ther  clans  to  fome  kind  of  fubonlina- 
tion.  At  lalt,  llsey  built  fortreCes, 
and  gave  the  command  of  them  to 
military  captains.  From  this  time, 
in  their  different  wars  with  the  Enj; 
lilli,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  affi.i- 
ance  of  the  Highlanders.  It  becair: 
necfffary  for  the  chieftains  to  had 
their  followers  to  the  low  country, 
and  of  courfe  to  contradl  debts. 

From  this  st  ra,  the  condition  ofi'nt 
middling  ranks  became  worfe;  for 
the  chiefs  found  it  neceffary  to  lot 
an  addition  to  their  yearly  revt 
rue.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenre] 
incurred  in  attending  the  fovcrcigr-! 
This  innovation,  in  fome  meafurt, 
fackened  the  ancient  friendlhip 
in  order  to  enforce  obedience,  it  wli 
iicceffiny 
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neceflfary  to  have  recourfe  to  penal 
jlaws.  The  kinj(  accordingly  grati- 
lied  his  feudal  barons  in  this  relpecl ; 
indeed  he  could  not  afl  otherwife, 
for  ihefe  barons  were  always  formi¬ 
dable  to  his  throne. 

The  firrt  dawn  of  kingly  govern¬ 
ment  produced  gibbets  upon  almofl 
every  feudal  ellate.  Without  trial 
or  jury,  the  proprietor  hanged  with¬ 
out  mercy  or  remorfe.— — The  evil 
became  at  lad  fo  flagrant,  that  a  jury 
and  bailiff,  or  ilieriff,  was  introduced  : 
but  it  did  not  cure  the  mifehief  j  for 
this  law  otBcer  was  frequently  grati¬ 


fied  for  the  blood  he  fpared  ;  and,  if 
a  culprit  was  poor,  he  was  thought  a 
very  proper  fubjc61  for  the  gallows, 
— In  Ihort,  this  defpotic  fyftein  was 
not  effectually  reformed  until  tha 
year  1748,  when  thel'e  abominable 
jutifdiciions  were  totally  abolilhed. 
——1  he  effect  of  this  reformation 
was  ailonilhtng.  No  fooner  were 
men  emancipated  from  their  fetters 
than  they  began  to  improve  their 
properties.  Within  thel'e  30  years, 
the  face  of  the  country  has  undergone 
the  happieft  change,  as  appears  by  a 
variety  of  ufcful  improvements. 
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ANthony  MACLiABECHr,  who  di¬ 
ed  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  his  great  knowledge  of 
books.  He  has  been  called  the  Hel- 
luo,  or  the  Glutton  of  Literature. 
His  character  is  Angular  ^  for  tho’ 
his  life  was  wholly  palled  in  libraries, 
being  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  he  never  wrote  himfclf.  There 
ii  a  medal  in  which  he  is  reprefented 
fitting,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand, 
with  a  great  number  of  others  fcat- 
tered  about  him.  The  inlcription 
round  this  medal  fignifies,  that  it  is 
not  fulficient  to  become  learned  to  . 
have  read  much,  if  we  read  without 
redeAion.  This  is  the  only  remains 
we  have  of  his  oern  compoiltion  that 
CM  be  of  fcrvicc  to  poilerity.  A 
hnaple  truth  indeed,  but  one  that 
ihould  be  inferibed  in  the  lludy  of 
every  man  of  letters. 

His  habits  of  life  were  always  the 
fame.  Ever  among  his  books,  he 
troubled  himfelf  with  no  other  con¬ 
cern  whatever.  Although  he  loll 
no  time  in  writing  himfelf,  it  is 
lappofed  he  gave  confiderahle  af- 
fUlance  to  Icveral  authors  who  con- 
fulted  him.  He  was  the  editor  of 
various  works,  and  when  he  died  left 
bis  vail  coUei^on  of  books  for  the 
public  ufc. 

,  A 

*  Thi,  and  the  two  fol.'oninv  Artltlti 
Voi.  j. 


M.  Heyman,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
profelTor,  has  given  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  amufing  dcfcriptlon  of  our  erudite 
librarian.  Wlien  at  Florence,  he  did 
not  fail  to  pay  his  rcfpeCiS  to  this 
great  man,  who  was  coiifidered  as  its 
ornament.  He  found  him  amongtl 
his  books,  of  which  the  number  was 
prodigious.  Two  or  three  rooms  hi 
the  firll  ilorey  were  crowded  witll 
them,  not  only  along  their  tides,  but 
piled  in  heaps  on  the  fioors  j  fo  that 
it  was  didicult  to  fit,  and  more  fo  to 
walk.  A  narrow  fpace  was  contrived, 
indeed,  fo  that,  by  walking  tide¬ 
ways,  you  might  extricate  yourfelf 
from  one  room  to  another.  I'his 
was  not  all  •,  the  paffage  below  (lairs 
was  full  of  books,  and  the  ilaircale 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  was  lined 
with  them.  When  you  reached  the 
lecond  fiorcy,  you  law  with  allonilh- 
raent  three  rooms,  fimllar  to  thofe 
below,  equally  full  ^  fo  crowded  that 
two  beds  in  thel'e  chambers  were  alfo 
crammed  with  books. 

This  apparent  confufion  did  not, 
however,  hinder  Magliabechi  from 
iiamediately  finding  the  books  he 
wanted.  He  knew  them  all  fo  well, 
that  even  to  the  Icall  of  them  it  was 
lulKcient  to  fee  its  outfide,  to  fay 
what  it  was  j  and  indeed  be  read 
a  them 

ate  taken  from  the  Curloliites  of  Li.crav 
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them  day  and  night,  and  never  loft 
fight  of  any.  He  ate  on  his  books, 
he  flept  on  his  books,  and  quitted 
them  as  rarely  as  poftible.  During 
his  whole  life  he  only  went  twice 
to  Florence*,  once  to  fee  Fiefoli, 
which  is  not  above  two  leagues  dif- 
tant,  and  once  ten  miles  further  by 
order  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Nothing 
could  be  more  iimple  than  his  mode 
of  life  ;  a  few  eggs,  a  little  bread, 
and  fome  water,  were  his  ordinary 
food.  A  drawer  of  his  deik  being 
open,  Mr  Heyman  faw  there  fcveral 
eggs,  and  foroc  money,  which  Mag- 
liabechi  had  placed  there  for  his 
daily  ufe.  But  as  this  drawer  was 
generally  open,  it  frequently  happen¬ 
ed,  that  the  fervants  of  his  friends,  or 
ftrangers  who  came  to  fee  him,  pil¬ 
fered  fome  of  thefe  things ;  and,  I 
fuppofc,  preferred  the  money  to  the 
eggs. 

His  drefs  was  as  philofbphical  a? 
Iiis  repafts.  A  black  doublet  which 
defeended  to  his  knees  ^  ^nd 

long  breeches  an  old  patched  black 
cloak;  an  enormous  hat,  much  worn, 
and  the  edges  ragged  ;  a  large  neck- 


cloath  of  coarfe  cloath,  begrimti 
with  fnuff ;  a  dirty  (liirt,  which  he 
always  wore  as  long  as  it  lafted,  and 
which  the  broken  elbows  of  his  doub¬ 
let  did  not  conceal  ;  and  to  finilhthu 
inventory,  a  pair  of  ruffles  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  (hirt.  Such  stjs 
the  drefs  of  our  learned  Florentine 
and  in  fuch  did  he  appear  in  the  pu 
blic  ftreets,  as  well  as  his  own  houfe. 
Let  me  not  forget  another  circum. 
ftance  :  to  warm  his  haiuls  he  gene¬ 
rally  had  a  ftove  with  fire  faftenedto 
his  arms,  fo  that  his  cloathes  were 
generally  fingcd  and  burnt,  and  hij 
hands  fcorched.  Excepting  all  thii, 
he  had  nothing  otherwife  remarkable 
about  him.  He  was  the  beft  manii 
the  world,  (fays  Mr  Heyman)  and 
was  extremely  polite  and  affable  to 
ftrangers. 

He  poffefled  a  fingular  memory 
It  is  fomewhat  uncommon,  that  as  he 
was  fo  fond  of  literary  food,  he  did 
not  occafionally  drefs  fome  dift.es  of 
his  own  invention.  He  indeed  (houid 
have  written  CvrkfitU  of  Literatun. 
He  was  a  living  Cyclopedia,  though 
a  dark  lanthom. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  CATHERINE  QUEEN  OF  SVVL 
DEN  TO  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

TH  E  (^ueen  of  Sweden  when  at  and  filver.  At  its  head  was  placed 
Paris,  having  refolved  to  vifit  the  an  arm-chair  of  black  velvet  embroi- 
French  Acadenry,  gave  them  fo  ihort  dered  with  gold,  and  round  the  table 
notice  of  her  defign,  that  it  was  im-  chairs  were  placed  with  tapeftry 
poftible  to  inform  the  majority  of  the  backs.  The  chancellor  had  forgot- 
members  of  her  intention.  About  ten  to  hang  in  the  hall  the  portrait  of 
four  o’clock  fifteen  or  fixtecn  Aca-  the  Queen,  which  Ihe  had  prefented 
demicians  were  affembled.  Mr  Gom-  to  the  Academy,  and  which  wascon 
baut,  one  of  the  members,  who  did  fidered  by  fome  as  a  great  omitfion 
not  know  of  the  intended  royal  vifit,  About  five,  a  footman  belonging  to 
and  who  was  enraged  againft  the  the  Qwen,  enquired  if  the  conipacy  i 
f^een,  becaufe  the  did  not  rclilh  were  affembled.  Soon  after,  a  kr* 
his  verfes,  thought  proper  to  ftiew  vant  of  the  King  informed  the  chan- 
his  refentment  by  quitting  the  affem-  cellor  that  the  Qaecn  was  at  the  end 
bly.  of  the  flreet  y  and  immediately  ber 

She  was  received  in  a  fpacious  carriage  was  feen  to  draw  up  in  the 
hall.  In  the  middle  was  a  table,  eourt-yard.  The  chancellor,  foUow- 
covered  with  rich  blue  velvet,  orna-  ed  by  the  reft  of  tht  members,  went 
mented  with  a  broad  border  of  gold  to  receive  her  a»  (he  ffepped  out  of 

•  .  be: 
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her  chariot  j  but  the  crowd  was  fo  thers.  M.  de  Mezary  fat  at  the  bot> 
^reat,  that  few  of  them  could  reach  tom  of  the  table  facing  the  Queeny 
her  majedy:  accompanied  by  the  with  an  inkdand,  paper,  and  the  port- 
chancellor,  die  paifed  through  the  folio  of  the  company  lying  before 
fitll  hall,  followed  by  one  of  her  la-  him  j  he  occupied  the  place  of  fecre- 
dies,  the  captain  of  her  guards,  and  tary.  When  they  were  all  feated, 
boe  or  two  more  of  her  fuite.  the  direflor  rofe,  and  the  Academi. 

When  (he  entered  the  Academy  cians  followed  him,  all  but  the  chan- 
(he  approached  the  fire,  and  fpokc  in  ccllor,  who  remained  in  his  feat, 
a  low  voice  to  the  chancellor :  (lie  The  diredlor  made  his  complimec. 
then  alkcd  why  Mr  Menage  was  not  tary  addrefs  in  a  low  voice,  his  body 
there  ?  and  when  (he  was  told  that  was  quite  bert,  and  no  perlon  but 
be  did  not  belong  to  the  Academy,  the  Queen  and  the  chancellor  could 
the  aiked  why  he  did  not?  She  was  hear  him.  She  received  his  addrcG, 
anfwered,  that  however  he  might  me-  with  great  fatisfadlion. 
rit  the  honour,  he  rendered  himfelf  'i'hefe  compliments  concluded, 
unworthy  of  it  by  feveral  difputes  he  they  regained  their  feats,  'fhe  di- 
bad  bad  with  its  members.  She  then  redlor  then  told  the  Queen,  that  he 
enquired  of  the  chancellor,  (as  was  had  cumpofed  a  treatile  on  Pain,  to 
known  afterwards)  whether  the  Aca-  add  to  his  character  of  tlie  padions, 
demicians  were  to  (it,  or  (land  before  and,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  her  ma¬ 
ker?  On  this,  the  chancellor  confult-  jedy,  be  would  read  the  (irft  chapter, 
cd  with  a  member,  who  obferved,  Very  willingly,  (he  anfwcrcd.  Ha- 
ihat  in  the  time  of  Ronfard,  there  ving  read  it,  he  faid  to  her  Majeftyj 
was  held  an  aifembly  of  men  of  let-  that  he  would  read  no  more  lell  he 
ten  before  Charles  IX.  feveral  times,  (hould  fatigue  her.  Not  at  all,  (he 
and  that  they  were  always  feated.  replied,  for  I  fuppofe  what  follows 
'fhe  Queen  converfed  with  M.  £our-  refembles  what  1  have  heard, 
delot ;  and,  fuddcnly  turning  to  Ma-  Afterwards  Mr  Mezeray  mention- 
dame  Dc  Bregis,  told  her  that  (he  ed,  that  M.  Cotin  had  fome  verfes, 
believed  (he  mufl  not  be  prefent  at  which  her  majeily  would  doubtlefs 
the  Aliembly.  But  it  was  agreed  find  beautiful,  and  if  it  was  agreeable 
that  this  lady  deferved  the  honour,  they  (Itould  be  read.  Mr  Cotin  read 
As  the  Queen  was  talking  with  a  them ;  they  were  verfions  of  two  paf- 
member,  (he  fuddcnly  quitted  him,  as  fages  from  Lucretius ;  the  one  in 
washer  cudom,  and  in  her  quick  way  which  he  attacks  a  Providence,  and 
fat  down  in  the  arm-chair ;  and,  at  the  other,  where  he  gives  the  origin 
the  fame  time  the  members  feated  of  the  world  according  to  the  Epicu- 
themfelvei.  The  Queen  obferving  rianfydem  j  to  thefe  he  added  twenty 
p  that  they  did  not,  out  of  refpeft  to  lines  of  his  own,  in  which  he  main- 
I  ber,approach  the  table,  dcfired  them  tained  the  e.xidence  of  a  Providence. 

to  come  near  j  and  they  accordingly  This  done,  an  Abbe  (whofe  name 
;  approached  it.  4  docs  not  appear)  rofe,  and  without 

I  During  thefe  ceremonious  prepa-  being  deCred,  or  ordered,  read  two 
I  rations,  feveral  officers  of  the  date  fonnets,  which  by  courtefy  were  al- 
I  bad  entered  the  hall,  and  dood  be-  lowed  to  be  tolerable.  It  is  remark- 
hiod  the  academicians.  The  chan-  able,  that  both  thefe  poets  read  their 
cellor  fat  at  the  Queen's  left  hand,  verfes  danding,  while  the  red  read 
by  the  (irc-fide  *,  and  at  the  right  was  their  coropofitions  feated. 
placed  M.  de  la  Cbambrc,  the  direc-  After  thefe  readings,  the  direflor 
’or,  then  Boi&obert,  Petru,  Peliifon,  informed  the  Queen,  that  the  ordina- 
(r^otin,  the  A^>bc  'l  allemant,  and  o-  ry  cxcrcifc  of^c  company,  was  to 
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■work  on  the  Dictionary,  and  that  If  a  malicious  violence  committed  h 
her  majelty  Ihould  not  find  it  difa-  one  in  power.  At  this  the  Queti 
greeable,  they  would  read  a  cahier  laughed  heartily  ;  and  they  coiuinu- 
or  paper  book.  Very  willingly,  Ihe  ed  reading  all  that  was  fairly  writ, 
anlwered.  Mr  De  Mezeray  then  ten.  This  lalted  about  an  hour,  w bn 
read  what  related  to  the  word  ftu;  the  Queen  obferving  that  nothing 
Came.  Amongft  other  proverbial  more  remained,  arofe,  made  a  bow 
expreflions  was  this;  Gam:  of  princes  to  the  company,  and  returned  in  the 
•which  only  pleaje  the  players  ;  tocxprcls  manner  the  had  come. 

MODES  OF  SALUTATION,  AND  AMICABLE  CEREMONIES, 
OBSERVED  IN  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 


T^^HEN  men  (writes  the  compiler  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  in  more 
of  JJ  Efprit  dts  Vfages  et  dts  poliflied  focleties.  Refpcfl,  humilitt, 
fear  and  el'tecm,  are  exptelTcd  mudi 


Coufumes,')  falute  each  other  in  an 
amicable  manner,  it  fignifies  little 
whether  they  move  a  particular  part 
ot  the  body,  or  praftife  a  particular 
ceremony.  In  thefe  anions  there 
mud  exilt  different  cufloms.  Every 
nation  imagines  it  employs  the  moll 
reafonable  ones  ;  but  all  are  equally 
Ample,  and  none  are  to  be  treated  as 
ridiculous. 

This  infinite  number  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kind.s ; 
to  reverences  or  falut^rions ;  "and  to 
the  touch  of  fome  part  of  the  human 
body.  To  bend  and  prolliate  one- 
felf  to  exprefs  fentiments  of  refpeft, 
appears  to  be  a  natural  motion ;  for 
terrified  perfons  throw  themfelves  on 
the  earth  when  they  adore  invifible 
beings.  The  affedionate  touch  of 
tlie  perfon  they  falute  is  an  expref- 
fioa  of  tendernefs. 

As  nations  ddtllne  from  their  an¬ 
cient  fimplicity,  much  farce  and 
grimace  are  introduced.  Superfll- 
tion,  the  manners  of  a  people,  and 
their  fitualion,  influence  the  modes 
r>f  falutati()n ;  as  may  b^  obfeived 
from  the  inflanres  we  cnlJecl. 

Modes  of  falutalion  have  fimip- 
timcsvcry  dlfTerntt  characltrs,  and  it 
is  nonninlcrclliug  Ipcculation  toexa- 
nrme  tl/eii  (hades.  I\Ianv  dilplay  a  re¬ 
finement  of  delicacy,  while  otl)i-rs  arc 


remarkable  for  their  fimplicity,  or 
for  their  Irnfibillty.  In  general,  liow’- 
ever,  they  are  frequently  the  fame  in  they  palTed  gently  o\  cr  lye  tii(;ry.t 


in  a  fimilar  manner,  for  thefe  are  tht 
natural  coufequences  of  the  organiU. 
tion  of  the  body. 

Thefe  demonftrations  become,  In . 
time,  only  empty  civilities,  which  I 
fignify  nothing  *,  we  ihall  notice  wbzt 
they  were  originally,  without  refltfl- 
ing  on  what  they  are. 

The  firft  nations  have  no  peculiar 
modes  of  falutation ;  they  know  no 
reverences,  or  other  compliments,  or 
they  defpife  and  difdain  them.  Ihr 
Greenlanders  laugh,  when  they  fee 
an  European  uncover  his  head,  snd 
bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he 
(alls  his  fuperior. 

The  Iflandcrs,  near  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  take  the  hand  or  foot  of  him 
they  falute.  and  with  it  they  gtrilr 
rub  their  face.  The  Laplanders  ap¬ 
ply  their  npfc  JUrongly  againll  tbjt 
pf  the  perfon  they  lalute.  Dampitf 
fays,  that  at  New  Guinea  they  arc 
fatisfied  in  placing  on  their  hendsthe 
leaves  of  trees,  which  have  ever  pal 
fed  fqr  fymbols  of  friendfliip  and 
peace.  ,'l  his  Is  at  leall  a  piflurcfque 
falute. 

Cither  falutations  are  very  inrem 
modious  and  painful ;  it  requiresgreat 
praflicc  to  enable  a  man  to  be  polite 
in  an  iflnnd  fitiiatcd  in  the  Streigbti 
of  the  Sound.  Houtman  tells  u 
they  falutcd  him  in  this  odd  whj 
They  raifed  his  left  foot,  whirn 
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lc<^,  and  from  thence  over  his  face.*  two  negro  monarchs  vifit,  they  em-* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  brace  in  fitapping  three  times  the  mid- 
bend  their  body  very  low,  in  plac-  die  finger. 

■  ing  their  hands  on  their  checks.  Barbarous  nations  frequently  im- 

Iand  raifing  at  the  fame  time  one  foot  print  on  their  falutations  the  difpoG- 
inthe  air  with  their  knee  bent.  tions  of  their  charafler.  When  the 

An  Kthiopian  takes  the  robe  of  inhabitants  ‘of  Carroena  (fays  Athe- 
anothcr,  and  ties  it  about  his  own  neus)  would  ihow  a  peculiar  mark 

twain,  fothat  he  leaves  his  friend  half  of  eltcem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and 
naked.  This  cultom  of  undrelfing  prefented  for  the  beverage  of  their 
'  on  thefc  occaCons  takes  other  forms  j  friend  the  blood  as  it  iffued.  The 
i  lomctimes  men  place  themfclvesnak-  Franks  tore  hair  from  their  head, 

Ied  before  the  perfon  whom  they  fa-  and  prefented  it  to  the  perfon  they 
lute  ;  it  is  to  Ihew  their  humility,  and  faluted.  The  llav’c  cut  his  hair  and 
I  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing  ofifered  it  to  his  mailer. 

I  in  his  prtl'cnce.  ’I'his  was  practifed  ^  I'he  Chinefe  are  fingularly  afiTec- 
1  before  Sir  jofeph  Banks,  when  he  ted  in  their  peifonal  civilities.  They 
i  received  the  vifit  of  two  female  Ota-  even  calculate  the  number  of  their 
heitans.  Their  innocent  iimplicity  reverences.  Tbefe  are  their  moll 
-  no  doubt  did  not  appear  immodcll  in  remarkable  poilures.  The  men  move 
I  the  eyes  of  the  virtuofo.  their  hands  in  an  aSfe£lIonate  manner, 

1  Sometimes  they  only  undrefs  paf-  while  they  arc  joined  together  on 
:  tially.  The  Japonefc  only  take  off  the  bread,  and  bow  their  head  a  lit- 
^  flipper  j  the  people  of  Arracan,  tie.  If  they  refpeft  a  perfon,  they 
their  fandals  in  the  llreet,  and  their  raife  their  hands  joined,  and  then 
dockings  in  the  hoiife.  lower  them  to  the  earth,  in  bending 

■  la  the  progrefs  of  time  it  appears  the  body.  If  two  perfons  meet  after 
j  fervile  to  uncover  onefclf.  'I'he  a  long  reparation,  they  both  fall  on 
grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to  the 
I  appearing  covered  before  the  king,  earth,  and  this  ceremony  they  repeat 
!  to  lliew  that  they  are  not  fo  much  two  or  three  times.  Surely  we  may 
lubjeflcd  to  him  as  the  reft  of  the  differ  here  with  the  fentiment  of 
nation;  and  I  this  wiiter  obferves)  Montaigne,  and  confefs  this  ccremo- 
;  we  may  remark  that  the  Engliili  do  ny  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arifes  from 
j  rot  uncover  their  heads  fo  much  as  their  national  affeflation.  They  fub- 
.  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  fiitute  artificial  ceremonies  for  natur- 

I  In  a  word,  there  is  rot  a  nation  al  a^lions. 

!  (obferves  the  humourous  Montaigne)  Their  expreflions  mean  as  little  as 
even  to  the  people  who  when  they  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinefe  is 
hiute  turn  their  barks  on  their  friends,  alked  how  he  finds  himfclf  in  health? 

]  but  that  can  be  judified  in  their  cuf-  He  anfwers.  Very  •wH ;  thanks  to  your 
I  lows.  abundont  Jclicity.  If  they  would  tell 

It  mud  be  obferved  of  the  ne-  a  man  that  be  looks  well,  they  fay ; 
groc',  that  they  are  lovers  of  Indi-  Prefperity  is  painted  on  your  face  ;  or, 
rrous  aflions,  and  thus  make  all  their  Tour  air  CKn^nneet  v«.vr  hopphiejs. 
ceremonies  farcical.  The  greater  If  von  r'^nder  them  any  fervlce, 
pull  the  fingers  till  they  crack,  they  fay,  My  thanks  fhcnld  Ir  ininor- 
biielgrave  gives  an  odd  reprefenta-  ta!.  If  you  praife  them,  they  an- 
I'on  of  the  embaffy  which  the  King  fwer,  livv  P'ttll  I  dare  to  perjuade  my. 
of  Dahomy  Cent  to  him.  Ihc  cere-  filf  of  ns’Fat  yon  f.iy  of  ms?  11  you  dine 
aiou'es  of  falutation  coVifided  in  the  with  them,  they  tell  you  'at  parting, 
ridiculous  contojtior.s.  Wlien  ?  /vre  not  treated  you  nvith  fupjicient 
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diftinSiion.  The  various  titles  they 
invent  for  eacii  other,  it  would  be 
impolTible  to  tranflate. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe 
anfvrers  are  prefcribed  by  theChinefe 
ritual,  or  Academy  of  compliments. 
There  are  determined  the  number  of 
bows ;  the  cxprefTions  to  be  employ¬ 
ed;  thegenaflccrions;  and  the  inclina¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  made  to  the 
right  or  left  hand  ;  the  falutations  of 
the  mailer  before  the  chair  where 
the  ftranger  is  to  be  feated,  for  he 
falutes  it  mod  profoundly,  and  wipes 
the  dull  away  with  the  Iktrts  of  his 
rob“  ;  all  thefe  and  other  things  are 
noticed,  even  to  the  filent  gcfturcs, 
by  which  you  are  entreated  to  enter 
the  boufe.  The  lower  clafs  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  equally  nice  in  thefe  puntili- 
lios  ;  and  ambaiTadors  pals  forty  days 
^  pra6tifing  them  before  they  are 


enabled  to  appear  at  court.  A  tii. 
bunalof  ceremonies  has  been  erefled, 
and  every  day  very  odd  decrees  ait 
ilTued,  to  which  the  Chinefe  moll  te 
ligioufly  fubmit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequeot- 
ly  arbitrary;  to  be  feated,  with  us,  it 
a  mark  of  repofe  and  familiarity ;  to 
Hand  up,  that  of  refpcdl.  There  art 
countries,  however,  in  which  princes 
will  only  be  addrelTcd  by  perfons  who 
are  feated,  and  it  is  conlidered  as  a 
favour  to  be  permitted  to  (land  io 
their  prefence.  This  cuilom  prevails 
in  dcfpotic  countries ;  a  defpot  can 
not  fuder,  without  difgull,  the  eleva* 
ted  figure  of  his  fubjefls ;  he  is  pleaf- 
ed  to  bend  'their  bodies  with  their 
genius ;  his  prcfencc  muA  lay  thole 
who  behold  him  proftrate  on  the 
earth  :  he  dellres  no  eagemefs,  no  at 
tendon,  he  would  only  impire  terror 
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Louis  XVL 

T^R  Smith,  Ipcaking  of  a  vifit  to 
Verfailles,  on  Sunday,  Auguft 
6,  1786  (not  quite  three  years  before 
the  revoludon)  fays,  ‘  The  road  was 
crowded  with  all  kinds  of  carriages, 
and  thofe  carriages  with  Chevaliers  de 
St  Louis.  We  faw  the  royal  family 
go  to  chapel,  with  young  maids  of 
honour  painted  of  a  rofe  colour,  and 
old  ones  crimfou.  Wc  faw  the  crowd 
adoring  their  grand  monarque,  little 
thinking  how  foon  that  adoration 
would  ceafe.  The  king’s  countenance 
feemed  agreeable  and  benignant,  by 
no  means  vacant ;  his  cars,  which  his 
hair  never  covered,  were  remarkably 
large  and  ugly,  and  he  walked  ill. 
He  had  fome  very  fine  diamonds  in 
his  hat.  The  Queen  received  com¬ 
pany  in  her  chain oer,  not  having  been 
but  of  it  fmee  her  lying-in.  The 
king’s  brothers  had  nothing  ftriking 
about  them. 

Dcfcribing  a  royal  fliooting  party, 


the  next  day.  Dr  Smith  relates  ao 
incident  that  docs  honour  to  the  be- 
nevolenceof  the  late  unfortunate  Lou¬ 
is  :  ‘  After  dinner,’  fays  he,  *  we 
were  entertained  with  a  (hooting 
party  of  the  grand  monarque  in  the 
forell  of  St  Germain,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.  The  marechal  at¬ 
tended  the  king  en  horfeback.  His 
majefty  arrived  about  half  pall  three 
in  a  coach,  aud  having  taken  off  his 
coat  and  blue  ribband,  appeared  in  a 
brown  linen  drefs,  with  leather  fpat- 
terdafhes.  He  proceeded  on  foot, 
immediately  followed  by  eight  pages 
in  blue  and  white  dreffes  made  like 
his  own.  Each  of  them  carried  a 
fowling-piece  ready  loaded,  and  as 
foon  as  the  king  had  fired  off  that  iu 
his  hand,  he  took  another  from  the 
page  next  him.  Behind  thefe  pages 
followed  ten  or  twelve  Swifs  guards, 
with  fcveral  perfons  whofe  office  it 
was  to  attend,  among  others  a  phyll- 
cian  and  furgepn,  all  on  horfebiack ; 
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;  was  the  marechal  de  Noailles  and  Of  the  infufferable  vanity  of  Louis 
few  other  perfons  of  rank,  moft  of  XIV.  Doftor  Smith  relates  fomc  in«- 
xafionally  with  Hanccs.  ‘  In  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,’ 

fuperb  maufoleuna 
did  Brouflbnet  for  the  vifeount  de  Turenne,  a  tri- 
mperfeft  gratitude  of 
That  little  great  man, 
having  in  the  fifft  mo- 
a  fpaclous  ring.  On  the  right  and  ment  of  enthufiafm  given  orders  for  a 
left  of  the  king  were  perfons  with  fumptuous  funeral  and  monument  for 
dogs,  to  ralfe  the  game  of  all  kinds,  his  illullrious  general,  was  mean  e- 
which  had  been  previoufly  driven  nough,  from  paltry  jealoufy  and  envy, 
to  this  fpot  as  much  as  poflible.  to  withhold  the  epitaph,  becaufe  one 
His  majelty  killed  almoft  every  thing  which  had  been  compofed  feemed  to 
he  aimed  at,  fo  that  the  deftruftion  interfere  with  his  own  glory.  From 


whom  converfed 

the  king.  Some  of  their  train  fol-  he  obferves, 
lowed  on  foot, 
and  myfelf.  The  greater  part  of  bute  of  the 
the  fpeftators  were  kept  at  a  conli*  Louis  XIV. 


hall  foon  remove,’  Louis  XIV.  his  left  we  might  feefomething  about  her 
loD,  had  no  reliih  for  contemplating  to  leftien  our  veneration  for  her  huf.. 
bis  own  burying-place,  and  for  that  band.  The  event,  however,  was  far 
reafon,  it  is  faid,  preferred  the  mife-  otherwife. 

lablc  fuuation  of  V’arlailles  to  that  of  We  found  her  in  n  neat  cottage, 
St  Germain.  in  a  linen  drefs,  like  that  of  her 

neighbours, 

*  It  willeafdy  be  perceived  at  what  time  this  paflage  was  written,  now,  alas,  but 
too  vain ! 
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neighbours,  and  flie  wore  a  finallgold  ward  (hew,  and  even  tliofe  «kho  ait 
crols  on  her  bread.  Her  perfon  ap-  lefs  abandoned  may  lull  their  coa. 
peared  rather  low,  not  much  refem*  fciences  with  the  iuothing  reticclidg 
bling  her  portrait  in  the  French  print  that  they  are  perhaps  as  good  as  tiit 
of  her  hulband's  lad  niuinents.  Her  redot  the  world.  Nothing  proba< 
countenance  was  fentible  and  driking}  bly  can  have  done  much  more  hana 


her  manners  thole  of  a  gentlewoman, 
and  which  cxprelTed  a  mind  fcarcely 
unworthy  to  be  the  companion  of 
RouiTeau.  She  is  accnllomcd  to  fee 
vidtors  of  curioiity,  and  her  reception 
of  us  was  polite  aiul  eafy.  She  re¬ 
ceived  our  expredions  of  edeem  fur 
her  hulband  in  the  mod  becoming 
and  engaging  manner,  and  anfwered 
with  great  rcadinels  fuch  inquiries 
as  we  thought  proper  to  make. — 
From  her  1  learned  the  following 
particulars : 

The  charafler  of  Julia,  after  the 
-marriage,  was  drawn  from  madame 
Iloy-de  la-Tour  of  Lyons,  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Koufl'cau  and  hcrfelf, 
to  whom  they  generally  made  a  long 
vifit  every  year,  and  who  is  dill  liv¬ 
ing.  But  the  dory  of  the  Nouvelle 
Hcloifc  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
lady’s  hidory.  How  far  that  was 
founded  in  truth,  and  who  were  the 
chara^ers,  were  fee  rets  in  the  bread 
of  its  author.  Neither  did  any  of  the 
feenes  deferibed  in  that  celebrated 
novel  pafs  at  Ermenonville,  as  fome 
have  reported.  The  confefiTions,  Mis 
Roufleau  allured  me,  w  ere  all  written 
by  her  hulband,  and  publilhed  by  her 
after  his  death.  She  entruded  the 
manufeript  to  the  marquis  dc  Girar- 
din,  who  expunged  fonie  private  a- 
r.ecdotes,  and  feme  names  of  people 
Hill  living ,  net  entirely  w  ith  her  ap¬ 
probation,  as  flte  would  have  publi¬ 
lhed  it  jud  as  it  was  left  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  Surely  the  warmed  admirer 
of  Rouffeau  mud  regret  that  this 
woik  was  ever  publiflitd  at  all ;  for 
what  can  be  the  tdedl  of  an  [exhibi¬ 
tion  of  every  failing,  every  wayward 
thought,  of  a  cbaraclcr  in  many  re- 
fpeflseminentU  virtuous;  e.\ccpt  that 
the  bad  may  from  thence  take  occa- 
fion  to  decry«6ll  viuue  «5  mere  out- 


to  the  caufe  of  religion,  for  inllancr, 
than  the  minute  diiplay  that  has  Lm 
made  of  the  aojeeb  fuperdition  and 
railerable  dcfpundcncy  of  Dr  Samud 
Johniun,  one  of  the  bed-meaning, 
but  mod  prejudiced  of  men  ;  wig 
feems  to  have  thought  a  peiTou  could 
have  no  religion  at  all,  who  ’  was  nut 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  nut  o( 
the  chuicb  of  England.’  If  fuci 
fentiments  were  the  genuine  fruits  of 
religion,  they  would  go  farther  this 
all  the  boaded  ciVorts  of  wits  and 
fceptics  againd  the  fuperinteudaucc 
of  a  beneficent  Piovidcnte.  Yet 
this  good  man  has  been  injudicicuU 
held  up  as  a  model  of  piety  ;  and  tku 
the  world  are  made  to  believe,  tl:a 
all  who  pretend  to  any  devotion  are 
as  contracted  and  uncomfortable  la 
their  notions  as  he  was  in  his.  Socc 
late  writers  have  introduced  the  lame 
kind  of  fournefs  into  politics,  to  iLc 
gieat  injury  of  their  caufe. 

Mrs  Rcuifeau  fliewed  us  a  plafici 
bud  of  her  huihand,  call  from  his  face 
a  few  hours  after  death,  and  which 
(he  thinks  gives  a  perfeci  idea  of  hini. 
This  Is  by  far  the  mod  pleafirg  joi- 
trait  of  Roufleau  I  ever  faw.  'lie 
fenfibility,  and  yet  tranquillity  of  the 
countenaiicc  is  charming;  and  tb: 
mouth  one  of  the  mod  cxprelhvc  I 
ever  faw.  I  (hould  think  it  as  dl.- 
licult  to  draw  us  that  famous  ftatue 
fo  adniiicd  by  Michael  Angelo,  ti  e 
mulcles  of  which,  when  accurately 
lludled,  feem  in  motion.  ^ 

We  were  told  at  Ermenonville,  that 
the  widow  of  RoulTeau  has  a  penfion 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  ;-an  anecdote  lhave 
not  heard  confirmed,  and  for  the  truth 
of  which  1  cannot  vouch.  She  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  younger  than  bet 
huliand,  auci  futms  likclv  dill  to  li^t 
many 
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siany  years.  We’ learned,  on  our  lefs  j  but  ftill,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be 
return  to  Paris,  that  her  notions  of  attributed  to  a  fomething  not  quite 
delicacy  not  being  always  fo  romantic  right  in  his  mind,  for  which  he  was 
as  his,  they  were  once  very  near  part-  to  be  pitied,  notcenfured.  Her  charm¬ 
ing,  tor  a  caufe  of  difpute  not  the  ing  daughter  Ihewed  me  a  colledioa 
mull  ufual  between  man  and  wife.  It  of  dried  plants  made  and  prefented  t» 
it  well  known  this  celebrated  man  her  by  Roufieau,  neatly  palled  on 
had  always  a  violent  averfion  to  re-  fmall  writing  paper,  and  accompanied 


cf  inoft  inveterate  enemies,  among  fo  peculiarly  his  own,  in  his  letter  t» 
thofe  who  believed  him  perfeflly  in  Linnxus,  publithed  in  the  Journal  de 
hisfenfci.  His  wife,  Icfsfcrupulous,  Paris}  the  original  of  which  1  pre¬ 
thought  there  was  no  harm  inreceiv-  ferve  as  an  inellimable  relic, 
ing  a  morfel  of  bread  from  any  body,  I  need  offer  no  apology  to  the  can¬ 
ts  hen  they  were  both  jud  llarving}  did  and  well-informed  reader  for  this 
and,  lell  her  huiband's  feelings  fliould  minutenefs  of  anecdote  concerning  I'o 
fuffer,  file  did  not  let  him  know  from  celebrated  a  charader.  Thofe  who 
whence  their  fupport  came.  Un-  have  only  partial  notions  of  RouiTeau, 
luckily  however  for  both,  he  difeo-  may  perhaps  wonder  to  hear  that  his 
vered  the  deception,  and  confidercd  memory  is  cherilhed  by  any  well-dif- 
it  as  a  dreadful  confpiracy  againlt  Iris  pofed  minds.  To  fuch  1  beg  leave 
honour.  to  obferve,  that  I  hold  in  a  very  fub- 

CharaHer  of  Rousseau.  ordinate  light  that  beauty  of  llyle  and 

Dr  Smith  thus  expreffes  his  opi-  language, thofe  golden  paffages,  which 
nionrefpe^lingthe  much  controverted  will  ever  immortalize  his  writings  } 
chara6ler  of  Rouffeau :  *  I  have  found  and  a  faint  refemblance  of  which  is 
his  chara^er  improve  on  a  near  ex-  the  only  merit  of  fome  of  bis  ene- 
amination.  Every  one  who  knew  mies.  I  refpecl  him  as  a  writer  e- 
him  fpeaks  of  him  with  the  moft  af-  minently  favourable  on  the  whole  to 
feflionate  efteem,  as  the  moll  friendly,  the  intereds  of  humanity,  reafon,  and 
unalfefted  and  mo  Jell  of  men,  and  the  religion.  Wherever  he  goes  counter 
moll  u  '.affuming  in  converfation.  En-  to  any  of  thefe,  1  as  freely  diflent 
thuliadically  fond  of  the  dudy  of  na-  from  him }  but  do  not  on  that  account 
ture,  and  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  bell  in-  throw  all  his  works  into  the  fire.  As 
terpreter  of  her  works,  he  was  always  the  bed  and  moll  religious  people  of 
warmly  attached  to  thofe  who  agreed  my  acquaintance  are  among  his  warm- 
with  him  in  this  tade.  I'he  amiable  ell  admirers,  1  may  perhaps  be  biaf- 
and  accomplilhed  lady  to  whom  his  fed  in  my  judgement  *,  but  it  is  ccr- 
letters  on  botany  were  addreffed,  con-  tainly  more  amiable  to  be  milled  by 
curs  in  this  account,  and  holds  his  the  fair  parts  of  a  character,  than  to 
memory  in  the  highed  veneration.  1  make  its  imperfedlions  a  pretence  for 
bare  ventured  to  afk  her,  opinion  up-  not  admiring  or  profiting  by  its  beau- 
on  lunie  unaccountable  adlions  in  his  ties.  Nor  can  any  defcdls  or  incon- 
life,  and  efpecially  about  thofe  mifan-  liilencies  in  the  private  charaAer  of 
thrupic  horrors  and  fufpicions  which  Rouffeau,  depreciate  the  refined  mo- 
erabiuered  his  latter  days.  She  feem-  ral  and  religious  principles  with  which 
ed  to  think  the  lad  not  fully  ground-  his  works  abound.  Truth  is  truth 

JB  b  wheiever 
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•wherever  it  comes  from.  No  im- 
pcrfeflious  of  humanity  can  difcredit 
a  noble  caufe  •,  and  it  would  be  mad* 
uels  to  rejed  Chrillianity,  for  in- 
ilance,  either  becaufe  Peter  denied 
Chrill,  or  Judas  betrayed  him.  It 
will  be  hard  to  meet  with  a  more  edi¬ 
fying  or  more  confolatory  leclurc  on 
religion  than  the  death  bed  of  Julia. 
Her  charader  is  evidently  intended 
as  a  model  in  this  icfpedl.  By  that 
then  we  (liould  judge  of  its  author, 
and  not  by  fretful  doubts  and  petu¬ 
lant  exprelTions,  the  fad  fruits  of  un- 
juft  perfecution,  and  of  good  inten¬ 
tions  mifeonftrued.  Nor  would  it  be 
difticult  to  produce,  from  the  works 
of  Rouffcau,  a  vaft  majority  of  paf- 
I'ages  dircdly  in  fupport  of  Chrilliaui- 
ty  itfelf,  compared  with  what  are 
fuppoled  to  be  hoftile  to  it.  It  is  no¬ 
torious  that  he  incurred  the  ridicule 
of  Voltaire,  for  exalting  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  death  of  Jefus  above  that  of 
Sberates.  *  But  he  was  infidioust 
and  he  dilbelieved  miracles,'  fay  his 
opponents.  If  he  believed  Chrifti- 
anity  without  the  aftiftance  of  mira¬ 
cles  to  fupport  his  faith,  Is  it  a  proof 
of  his  Infidelity  ?  If  he  was  infidious, 
that  is  his  own  concern.  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  hidden  meanings  or 
myftical  explanations  of  any  book, 
certainly  not  of  the  writings  of  fo  in¬ 
genuous  and  perfpicuous  an  author  as 
Rouifeau.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
the  whole  tenour  of  thofe  writings 
has  been  too  hoftile  to  the  prevailing 
opinions,  cr  at  lead  to  the  darling  in- 
tcrefts  of  thofe  in  authority  among 
whom  he  lived  •,  for  Scribes  and 
Pharifees  are  never  wanting  to  de- 
prefs  every  attempt  at  improving  or 
inftruefting  the  world,  and  the  great- 
eft  herefy  and  mod  unpardonable  of¬ 
fence  is  alw  ays  that  of  being  in  the 
right.  For  this  caufe,  having  had 
the  honour  of  feeling  the  vengeance 
of  all  ranks  of  tyrants  and  bigots, 
from  a  king  or  bilbop  of  France  to 
a  paltry  magidrate  of  Berne,  or  a 
Swifs  pador,  he  wivS  obliged  to  take 


refuge  In  England.  Here  he  wais  re. 
celved  with  open  arms,  being  juftlj 
ctmfidered  as  the  martyr  of  that  fpi. 
rit  of  invelligatlon  and  liberty  which 
is  the  bads  of  our  conllitution,  and  on 
which  alone  our  reformed  religion  de. 
peuds.  He  was  carefted  and  entertain, 
ed  by  the  bed  and  mod  accomplilhed 
people,  and  experienced  in  a  particn- 
lar  manner  the  bounty  of  our  prefent 
amiable  fovereign.  One  cannot  but 
lament,  that  one  of  the  mod  eminent, 
and  I  believe  virtuous,  public  ch>. 
radlers  of^that  day,  Ihould  of  late 
have  vainly  enough  attempted  to 
compliment  the  fame  fovereign,  hy 
telling  him  he  came  to  the  crown  is 
contempt  of  his  people,  iliould  have 
held  up  a  IMeflalina  fur  public  vener¬ 
ation,  and  become  thecalumoiatorot 
Rouil'cau ! 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  a  certain 
morbid  degree  of  fendbility  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  added  to  the  inequalities  of: 
temper  broken  down  by  perfccutioo 
and  ill  health,  made  RoulTeau  often 
receive  apparently  well-meant  atten¬ 
tions  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Ye: 
from  irod  of  the  complaints  of  this 
kind  which  I  have  heard  from  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  I  vety 
much  fufpecl  he  was  not  unfrequentlj 
in  the  right.  But,  fuppofing  him  to 
have  been  to  blame  in  all  thefe  in¬ 
dances,  they  occurred  poderior  to  bis 
mod  celebrated  publications.  Wasit 
not  very  unjud,  tborefore,  for  tbo'c 
who  had  patronized  and  extolled  him 
for  thofe  publications,  to  vent  their 
animofity  againd  thefn  for  any  thinj 
in  his  condu^  afterward  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  full  judification  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  I  only  contend  for  the  genet- 
ally  good  intention  of  their  author. 
The  works  tbemfelves  mult  be  judg¬ 
ed  by  impartial  poderity.  I  mere¬ 
ly  offer  my  own  fentiments  ;  but  I 
offer  them  freely,  fcorning  loftilguile 
my  opinion,  cither  becaufe  infidels 
Have  preffed  RoulTeau  into  their  ier- 
vice,  or  bccautis  the  uncandid  and 
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the  dlllioneft  have  traduced  him  falfe-  province,  in  the  intention  of  erecting 
ly,  not  daring  to  declare  the  real  a  monument  here,  had  the  precile 
caul'c  of  their  averlion — his  virtuous  place  of  interment  fought  for.  The 
fincerity.  bones  were  found,  but  the  convul- 

Henry  IV.  France,  fions  of  the  late  revolution  occurring 

‘  The  aflemblies  of  the  Academies  jull  at  the  time,  the  monument  was 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,’  were  held  on  never  executed,  and  fevcral  of  the 
VVednefdays  and  Saturdays  at  the  bones  were  difperfed,  being  preferved 
Louvre,  in  apartments  granted  to  that  by  many  people  :w  a  kind  of  relic.  A 
illullrious  body  by  Louis  XIV.  their  few  years  ago  two  Italian  abbes  vL 
founder.  One  of  thefe  rooms  was  the  (ited  this  place,  and  left  with  the 
bed-chamber  of  Henry  IV.  In  place  gardener  a  Latin  infeription,  which 
of  the  bed,  railed. off,  llands  the  bud  they  rcr^ueded  to  have  placed  over 
of  that  Prince.  Here  his  bleeding  the  grave  ;  but  this  was  neglected, 
body  was  left  for  many  hours  in  abfu-  Young  is  of  all  our  poets  one  of  the 
lute  negle^ ;  fo  much  did  the  in*  moll  admired  abroad,  efpecially  in 
trigues  concerning  the  regency  occu-  Italy.  My  fellow-traveller  was  of- 
py  every  one  about  the  court,  ‘  Ainfi,’  ten  welcomed  with  enthufiafm,  on  ac 
fays  Mezerai,  *  il  n’y  avoit  qu’un  mo*  pount  of  the  limilarity  tf  his  name  to 
znent  entre  les  adorations  ct  Poubli.’  that  of  this  favourite  author. 

Academy  ^Sciences  at  Paris.  Origin  if  the  University  Leyden. 

An  Englifhman  wonders  the  name  .1  cannot  take  leave  of  Leyden 
of  the  Academy  lliould  be  prollitu*  without  mentioning  that  glorious  pe- 
ted  to  give  a  fan£lion  to  particular  of  hidory  the  ever-memora- 

kinds  of  rouge.  Nothing  is  more  it  fudained  when  HolLind 

common  than  to  fee  at  a  perfumer’s,  about  to  fliake  off  the  Spanilh 
*  Rouge  approuvee  par  PAcademie  yoke  :  an  event  upon  which  its  inha- 
des  Sciences.’  But  it  mud  be  confi*  hitants  dill  dwell  with  pleafure  ;  ai.d 
dered  that  this  article  isufed  by  mod  reLriog  the  particulars  of  wr.ith, 
women,  even  of  worth  and  charaacr,  I  *iave  fevcral  times  feen  the  glow  of 
in  Paris  j  and  the  innocence  of  its  *  generous  cnlhunafm  illumicate  the 
compolition  is  therefore  an  object  of  n^oll  inanimate  countenance. — It  is 
public  importance.  fcarcely  neceffary  to  enter  into  the  de- 

tail  of  an  ev'ent  which  fo  many  hif- 
1  OUNG  S  ^ARCtSSA*  tnri9n«  tn 
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the  vrind  changed,  and  blew  in  fuch  a 
dire^ion,that  the  Spanilh  army,  fear* 
ing  a  dood,  made  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat.  They  were  no  fooner  gone 
than  the  wind  returned  to  the  fame 
point  as  before,  the  waters  retired, 
and  there  was  an  eafy  accefs  to  the 
town  for  the  people  with  provifions, 
who  flocked  in  on  every  fide.  The 
churches  were  crowded  with  familhed 
wretches,  who,  juft  faved  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  one  moment  greedily 
devoured  the  welcome  food,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  fobs  and  inarticulate  excla¬ 
mations  returned  heaven  thanks  for 
their  deliverance  ^  infomuch  that  no 
regular  fervice  could  be  performed. 
And  here  a  new  diftrel's  occurred. 
Many  of  the  poor  creatures,  too  eager 
in  gratifying  their  craving  appetites, 


fell  down  dead  on  the  fpot,  Co  that 
the  magiftrates  were  obliged  forfonie 
time  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  food 
for  each  perfon. 

The  day  after  this  fignal  deliver¬ 
ance,  the  prince  of  Orange  went  to 
Leyden  to  exprefs  his  admiration  ot’ 
the  inhabitants  behaviour.  W  hat  an 
interview  muft  that  have  been  !  He 
gave  them  their  option,  whether  to 
be  for  a  time  exempt  from  certain 
taxes,  or  to  have  an  univerfity  found¬ 
ed  in  their  town.  They  wifely  cliofe 
the  latter,  and  have  derived  much 
profit  from  it. 

Such  isthe  origin  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden.  May  it  long  continue 
the  feat  of  freedom,  and  the  nurfery 
of  every  fentiment  moft  favourable  to 
the  interefts  of  humanity! 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIGO  AT  AMBORE. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  CLAUDE  MARTIN. 

[from  the  transactions  or  the  Asiatic  society,  tol.  3.3 

T  Prefent  the  Society  with  a  fliort  mange,  and  cocoa-nut,  plantations 
defeription  of  the  procefs  dbfervcd  the  higheft  fituated  lands  affordin' 
in  the  culture  and  manufaflure  of  Indigo,  apparently  without  any  arti 
indigo  in  this  part  of  India.  The  ficial  watering,  and  attaining  maturi 
Ambore  diftri^  is  comprifed  within  ty  at  this  fealbn,  notwithftanding  the 
a  range  of  furrounding  hills,  of  a  mo-  intenfenefs  of  the  heat,  the  thermo- 
derate  height :  the  river  Pallar,  de-  meter  under  cover  of  a  tent  rifing  to 
dining  from  its  apparent  foutherly  loO,  aiid  but  of  it  to  120*,  the  plant 
direflion,  enters  this  diftri^l  about  affording,  even  in  the  dryeft  fpots, 
three  miles  from  the  eaftward,  waih-  good  foliage,  although  more  luxuri¬ 
es  the  Ambore  Pettah,  a  fmall  neat  ant  in  moifter  fituations.  I  am  jufl 
village,  diftant  three  miles  to  the  returned  from  examining  the  raanu- 
fouthward  of  the  fort  of  that  name,  failure  of  this  article.  Firft  the  plant 
fituated  in  a  beautiful  valley  ;  the  i^  boiled  in  earthen  pots  of  about 
Ikirts  of  the  hills  covered  with  the  eighteen  inches  diameter,  dlfpoled  on 
Palmeira  and  Date  trees,  from  the  the  ground  in  excavated  ranges  from 
produce  of  which  a  confiderable  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  one 
quantity  of  coarfe  Sugar  is  made,  broad,  according  to  the  number  ufed 
This  trail  is  fertilized  by  numerous  When  the  boiling  procefs  has  extrail 
rills  of  water  conduiled  from  the  ri-  ed  all  the  colouring  matter  afeertain 
ver  along  the  margin  of  the  heights  able  by  the  colour  exhibited,  the  ex 
and  throughout  the  Intermediate  ex-  trail  is  immediately  poured  into  an 
tent;  this  element  being  conveyed  adjoining  fmall  jar  fixed  in  the  ground 
in  thefe  artificial  canals  (three  feet  for  its  reception,  and  is  thence  laded 
deep),  affording  a  pure  and  cryllal  in  fmall  pots  into  larger  jars  difpofed 
current  of  excellent  water  for  the  on  adjoining  higher  ground, being  firft 
fupply  of  the  rice  fields,  tobacco,  filtered  through  a  cloth ;  tl^  jar  when 

three 


ttree  fourths  full  is  agitated  with  a  to  retain  the  fecula,  which  is  carried 
fplit  bamboo  extended  to  a  circle,  of  to  the  houfes  and  dried  in  bags, 
a  diameter  from  thirteen  to  twenty  This  is  the  whole  of  the  procefs  re¬ 
inches,  the  hoop  tw  itled  with  a  fort  curred  to  in  this  part,  which  I  think, 
of  coarfe  draw,  vyith  which  the  ma-  if  adopted  in  Bengal,  might  in  no 
nufarturer  proceeds  to  beat  or  agitate  fmall  degree  fuperfede  the  neceflity 
the  extra^l,  until  a  granulation  of  the  of  raifing  great  and  expenfive  build- 
fecula  takes  place,  the  operation  con-  ings ;  in  a  word,  fave  the  expen- 
tinuing  nearly  for  the  I'pace^  of  three  diture  of  fo  much  money  in  dead 
fourths  of  an  hour;  a  precipitant  ilock,  before  they  can  make  any  In- 
compofed  of  red  earth  and  water,  in  digo  in  the  European  method  ;  to 
the  quantity  of  four  quart  bottles,  is  which  I  have  to  add,  that  Indigo 
poured  into  the  jar,  which  after  mix-  thus  obtained  poffelfes  a  very  fine 
ture  is  allowed  to  ftand  the  whole  quality. 

ni^ht,  aod  in  the  morning  the  fuper-  As  I  think  thefe  obfervations  may 
incumbent  fluid  is  drawn  off  through  be  ufeful  to  the  manufaflures  in 
three  or  four  apertures  pra^tifed  in  Bengal,  I  could  wilh  to  fee  them 
the  fide  of  the  jar  in  a  vertical  dircc-  printed  in  the  Tranfadlons  of  the 
tion,  the  lowcll  reaching  to  within  Afiatic  Society, 
live  inches  of  the  bottom,  I'ufiicient  jlttibon^  id  Jpril,  1791. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
INDIGO  AT  AMBORE. 

BY  MR  DE  COSSIGNY. 

[from  the  transactions  of  the  ASIATIC  SOCIETY,  VOL.  J.j 

THIS  experiment  (the  Indian  pro-  eafier  means  than  with  the  large  vats 
cefs)  infallibly  (hows,  that  Indi-  of  mafonry  and  the  machinery  em- 
go  may  be  produced  by  different  me-  ployed  by  Europeans  :  but  they  have 
thods,  and  how  ranch  it  is  to  be  re-  been  greatly  miflaken,  the  whole  ap- 
greted  that  the  European  artills  pearing  a  delufivc  conclufion  from 
Ihould  remain  conftantly  wedded  to  the  following  obfervation,  viz.  that 
their  method  or  routine,  without  hav-  one  man  can,  in  the  European  method 
Ing  yet  made  the  neceffary  inquiries  of  manufadure,  bring  to  ilTue  one  vat 
towards  attaining  purfeftion.  Many  containing  fifty  bundles  of  plant, 
travellers  on  thecoafl  of  Coromandel  which,  according  to  their  nature  and 
having  been  (truck  with  the  apparent  quality,  may  afford  from  ten  to  thirty 
(implicity  of  the  means  ufed  by  the  pounds  of  Indigo  \  whereas,  by  the 
Indians  in  preparing  Indigo,  from  Indian  procefs,  one  employed  during 
having  feen  their  artills  employed  in  the  fame  time  would  probably  only 
the  open  air  with  only  earthen  jars,  produce  one  pound  of  Indigo:  the  Eu- 
and  from  not  having  duly  examined  ropean  method  is  therefore  the  molt 
and  weighed  the  extent  of  their  pro-  fimple,  as  well  as  every  art  where  ma- 
cefs,  apprehend  that  it  is  effected  by  chinery  is  ufed  for  manual  labour  *. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BURYING-GROUND  OF 
THE  INNOCENTS,  AT  PARIS. 

g  O  M  E  years  ago  the  Burying-  which  had  for  centuries  been  the  re- 
ground  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  ceptacle  of  a  great  part  of  the  dead 

of 

*  Experience  alane  mull  decide  between  the  oppofite  cplnione  of  Colonel  Mar- 
(ia  aiiU  Mr  Dc  Cofligny. 


SCO  Of  the  Ancient  Burylng-C  round  of  the  Innocents  at  Farts. 


of  that  city,  was  removed  by  order 
of  Government,  and  in  its  Head  was 
ered^ed  an  elegantSquareand  Market¬ 
place.  Tlie  appearances  which  this 
itnmenfe  mafs  of  human  bodies  pre- 
fented  on  being  opened  into,  were  fo 
new,  curious,  and  intereding,  that 
we  are  of  opinion  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  them  will  gratify  curiofity. 
It  is  partly  a  Tranllation,  and  partly 
an  Analylls  of  a  Memoir  publilhed 
by  the  celebrated  M.  Fourcroy  on 
that  occafion. 

Philosophy,  heobfervei,  aided  the 
efforts  of  Adminillration  relative  to 
the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  It 
watched  over  the  health  of  tbofe  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  occupation.  Deiirous 
lolcly  of  fulfilling  this  objeft,  their 
labours  were  unexpectedly  aggran¬ 
dized  by  the  variety  of  new  facts 
which  prefented  themfclves  to  their 
obfervation.  Thcfe  fatts,  while  they 
altonilhed  the  obferver,  and  threw 
much  light  on  the  nature  and  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  animal  bodies,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  attended  to  and  pur- 
fued  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  acti¬ 
vity  worthy  of  fuch  difeoveries. 
Confidering  the  filence  of  former  ob- 
fervers,  we  could  net  be  aware  of  the 
ilngular  refults  of  the  decompofition 
of  animal  matter  buried  in  immenfe 
maffes  in  the  ground.  Nor  was  it 
poffible  to  foretcl  the  contents  of  a 
foil  loaded  fur  ages  with  bodies  in 
every  ftage  of  putrefaClion,  although 
it  was  not  diriicult  to  forefee  that  it 
would  differ  from  that  of  common 
church-yards,  where  every  body  has 
its  own  pecuUar  bed  of  earth,  and 
where  nature  can  cafily  and  readily 
leparatc  their  various  elements.  The 
calculations  of  Naturalifts  with  re- 
fpeCl  to  the  entire  diffolution  of  bo¬ 
dies,  which,  according  to  fome  obfer- 
vations,  did  not  extend  beyond  fix 
years,  were  not  indeed  applicable  to 
the  cemetery  of  a  great  city,  where 
fucceflive  generations  of  inhabitants 
had  been  buried  during  three  ages. 
Notbii^j  however,  gave  reafon  to 


fuppofe  that  the  decompofition  of 
dead  body  might  be  extended  beyonl 
the  period  of  forty  years  j  nor  dil 
any  thing  lead  to  ful'ped  that  peculi. 
ar  variety  which  Nature  tellifies  bt. 
tween  the  dcllruClion  of  bodies  ba. 
ried  in  large  quantities  in  fubtetrant 
ous  cavities,  and  thofe  infulated  in. 
dividually  in  furrounding  earth,  h 
Ihort,  it  was  impoifible  to  knot 
the  Hate  of  a  llratum  of  earth  manj 
yards  inthickners,con(lantly  expoftd 
to  putrid  exhalations  or  rather  fatu. 
rated  with  animal  efBuvia  \  and  what 
influence  fuch  a  foil  might  have  ca 
frefh  bodies  laid  in  it.  Such  was  iht 
objeCl  of  our  inquiries,  and  the  fouice 
of  the  difeoveries  refulting  from  out 
labour.  We  found  the  bodies  buriedh 
this  foil  in  three  different  Hates,  aa 
fwering  to  the  time  they  had  remain 
cd,  the  place  which  they  occupied, 
and  their  pofition  relative  to  each  o- 
ther.  The  moH  ancient  prefented 
only  fome  fragments  of  bones  lying 
irregularly  in  the  ground,  when 
they  mult  have  been  frequently  re¬ 
moved  by  the  digging  neceffary  in  fo 
vail  a  cemetery.  It  was  principally 
with  refpedl  to  the  foft  parts  that  ne 
had  occafion  to  obferve  fome  peculi¬ 
arities  which  arrelled  our  attention. 
In  fome  of  the  bodies,  always  thofe 
which  were  infulated,  the  mufclcs, 
the  tendons,  and  the  aponeurofes 
were  dry,  hard,  brittle,  of  a  greyilh 
colour,  fimilar  to  what  have  been 
termed  mummies,  found  in  fome  ca 
vities  where  fimilar  changes  have  ta 
ken  place,  as  In  the  Catacombs  at 
Rome,  and  the  Cavern  belonging  to 
the  Cordeliers  at  Thouloufe. 

The  third  and  moH  extraordinary 
Hate  of  thefe  foft  parts  was  found  in 
the  bodies  which  filled  the  common 
graves.  This  name  was  given  to 
excavations  of  about  thirty  feet  deep, 
and  twenty  in  diameter,  dug  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  in  which 
were  placed  in  tiers  the  bodies  ot 
the'  poor,  inclofed  in  their  coffins. 
The  necctfity  which  they  were  unde? 

0^ 


aggregating  together  a  great  num-  ture,  and  the  foftnefs  of  this  matter’ 
r,  obliged  the  men  employed  in  immediately  fuggciled  the  idea  of  new 
is  butinefs  to  place  the  coffins  fo  near  cheel'e.  The  propriety  of  this  corn- 
each  other,  that  thefe  graves  may  patifon  was  auj 


The  propriety  of  this 

^  ^  ^  iginented  by  the  ap- 

be  conceived  as  filled  with  a  mafs  of  pcarance  of  the  marks  left  by  the  lin¬ 
en  on  its  furface.  When  touched,  this 

^ . .  ;er  ^  when 

rubbed,  fometimes  became  quite  foft. 
The  bodies  thus  changed  had  no 
row  was  very  unpleafant  fmell.  Had  even  the 
of  earth,  example  of  the  grave-diggers,  who 
d  at  fome  were  well  acquainted  with  this  mat- 
s  filled  in  ter  (and  had  given  it  the  name  ofy^/, 
about  three  years.  The  number  of  the  not  ill-fuited  to  its  appearance, 
dead,  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  wl  '  ' 

church-yard,  regulated  the  re-open- 


dead  bodies,  feparated  from  each 
ther  only  by  two  boards,  about  half  fubAance  yielded  to  the  fing< 
an  inch  thick.  Each  of  thefe  graves 
contained  about  fifteen  hundred  bo¬ 
dies.  When  full,  the  laA 
covered  with  about  a  foot 
and  a  new  cavity  was  opcnci 
dilbnee.  Each  cavity  wa: 


5,  and 

ho  found  no  repugnance  to  handle 
,)  not  encouraged  us,  the  novelty 
ing  of  the  fame  ground  at  periods  of  and  Angularity  of  itsappearance  would 
various  extent. 
after  which 
the  fame  fpot. 
the  longeA  thirty, 
taught  the  grave-digg< 
period  ”  ~ 

deflruflion  of  the  bodies,  whilA  it  had 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  changt 
which  we  are  about  to  deferibe.  The 
^  which 

made  in  a  grave  which  had  been  fil-  the  greateA  attention, 
for  fifteen 


The  fhorteA  interval  have  removed  every  idea  ofdifguA  oc 
an  opening  was  made  in  fear.  We  employed  then  all  the  time 
;,  was  fifteen  years,  and  requifite  to  acquire  an  accurate  know- 
Experience  had  ledge  of  this  converiion  of  bodies. 

«  '^jers  that  this  From  the  grave-diggers  we  learned, 
was  not  fufficient  for  the  total  that  they  very  rarely  find  thisfubAance 
in  bodies  interred  feparately,  and  that 
;e  it  was  only  the  bodies  accumulated  in 
common  graves  that  were  liable  to 
£rft  opening  which  we  caufed  to  be  this  alteration.  We  obferved,  with 

'  a  variety  of 

led  and  clofed  up  for  fifteen  years,  bodies  which  had  undergone  this 
evinced  to  us  this  alteration,  known  change.  We  foon  perceived  that 
of  old  to  the  grave-diggers.  We  they  were  not  all  equally  far  advan- 
found  the  coffins  in  perfect  preferva-  ced  in  this  procefs  j  in  fcveral,  por¬ 
tion,  fomewhat  preifed  againA  each  tions  of  mufcular  fleAi,  diAinguiffied 
other;  the  wood  was  quite  found,  by  its  fibrous  texture  and  reddiAi  co- 
only  it  had  acquired  fomewhat  of  a  lour,  were  Aill  vifible,  amid  roaifes  of 
yellow  caA.  On  raifing  the  covers  of  a  white  fatty  matter.  On  examining, 
fome  of  the  coffins,  we  faw  the  bo-  with  attention,  bodies  wholly  convert- 
dies  lying  on  the  bottom,  leaving  a  ed  into  a  fatty  matter,  we  perceived 
conliderablc  diAance  between  their  that  the  mafles  which  covered  the 
furface  and  the  top,  and  fo  Aattened.  bones  were  every  where  of  the  fame 
that  they  appeared  as  if  they  had  fuf-  kind,  confiAing  of  a  greyilh  fubAance 
talned  a  confiderable  preffure.  The  generally  foft  and  dudlilc  ;  fometirae, 
linen  which  covered  them  feemed  as  hard  ;  always  eafily  leparable  into 
it  adhering  to  the  body,  marking  out  porous  fragments,  full  of  cavities,  but 
the  lhapes  of  the  different  regions ;  withont  any  traces  of  membranes, 
hut  wlieii  lifted  up,  nothing  was  to  be  mufcles,  tendons,  nerves,  or  blood- 
fien  but  irregular  ffiapelcfs  inaffes,  of  veffels.  Hence,  at  firA  fight,  thefe 
iloft,  duftilc,  whitllh-grey  fubAance.  white  maffes  might  be  taken  for  cel- 
Ihelemaffcs  every-wherc  furround-  lular  fubAance,  the  cellular  Aruflui  e 
tJ  the  bones.  They  pofleffed  but  of  which  they  fo  much  refembled. 
little  folidity,  and  yielded  to  a  flight  Some,  indeed,  were  inclined  to  con- 
preiTure.  I  he  appearance,  the  tex-  fider  the  cellular  fubAance  as  the  ba¬ 
lls 


inary 
id  in 
imon 


fatty  matter,  was,  that  the  abdominal  belonged,  for  we  (hall  fee  by  and  b» 
cavity  was  conftantly  obliterated.  The  that,  cWem  paribus,  parts  naturally 
teguments  and  mufcles  of  that  region  fat  were  mure  prone  to  this  change 
changed  into  fat,  like  all  the  other  than  others,  as  well  as  produced  i 
foft  parts  of  the  body,  were  flattened  larger  quantity  of  fatty  matter. 


neither  is  there  any  appearance  of  ihe  glandular  and  fatty  fubftance  (' 
them  to  be  feen  in  the  place  former-  the  breafts,  changed  into  a  honioge* 
ly  occupied  by  the  abdominal  cavity,  neous  matter  of  peculiar  whitenels. 
This  obfervation  furprized  us  much  ;  I’he  head  was,  as  we  have  alreadt 
in  vain  in  a  great  variety  of  lx)dies  did  mentioned,  covered  with  fatty  mat- 
we  look  for  the  lituation  or  the  lub-  ter.  Nor  was  the  face  recognizable 
fiance  of  the  flomach,  the  inteftines,  in  the  greater  number  of  bodies  j  the 
the  liver,  the  fplecn,  the  kidnics,  or  various  parts  of  the  mouth  were  not 
the  womb  in  females ;  all  thefe  parts  to  be  dillinguilhed  ;  the  jrws,  fepar: 
had  difappeared,  without  leaving  a  ted  from  each  other,  were  furround 
trace  beh.ind.  Sometimes  indeed,  we  ed  with  various  portions  of  fat,  and 
found  irregular  malTes  of  this  fame  lumps  of  the  fame  matter  occupitd 
fat  of  various  lizes,  from  the  bulk  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  car- 
a  nut  to  two  or  three  inches  diamc-  ti!:igev-  of  the  nofe  underwent  a  iiir-i- 
ter,  in  the  regions  of  the  liver  or  t  he  l.ir  ulicration.  In  place  of  eyes,  tl 
fpleen.  orbits  contained  only  mafles  of  fat; 

The  cheft  prefented  fome  lingular  ana  the  etus  were  changed  in  a  lua; 
and  curious  appearances;  the  exte-  lar  manimi.  '1  he  hairy  fcalp.  tb» 
caviiv  was  fiattciicd  chanceu  like  the  other  parts,  ilill  rf 


rjor  part  of  this 
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of  tit  I,  ulned  the  hair:  and  here  we  may  with  fatty  matter,  which  had  the  ap- 
ttbciill  note,  that  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bo*  pearance  of  being^  inferted  between 
relUdI  <iy,  the  hair  feems  the  longeft  to  re*  the  fibres.  This  obfervation  is  iro* 
d  pan  I  fill  any  alteration.  The  brain  was  portant,  as  it  (hews  that  it  is  by  no 
h  iidc,l  confiantly  found  in  the  Ikull,  lefiened  means  the  fat  alone  which  is  convert* 
n  from  I  in  fize,  and  fome  what  blackened  on  ed  into  this  (ubfiance ;  various  other 
Bad  CO  I  the  lurface,  but  changed  Into  the  fa3s  alfo  confirm  this  opinion.  The 
linun,!  ;  very  fame  fubllance  as  the  other  or*  (kin,  which  has  never  been  fuppofed 
If,  tbel  gans.  In  a  variety  of  bodies  which  to  be  formed  of  fat,  is  eafily  convert* 

'1  hc'.el  wecarefully  examined  weneverfound  ed  Into  this  matter  ;  the  fubllance  of 
1,  the  I  "  this  part  wanting,  but  always  in  the  the  brain  undergoes  a  fimilar  altera- 
difap-l  Kate  we  have  deferibed,  which  (hews  tion,  forming  a  very  pure  fat.  Parts, 
riels  oil  that  it  has  no  fmall  propenfity  to  indeed,  naturally  fat,  more  readily  un* 
wheal  change  into  fatty  matter.  dergo  this  change.  Thus  we  found 

turalljl  We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  the  marrow  in  the  center  of  the  long 
rcretcdl  flate  in  which  we  found  this  fubilance  bones  wholly  converted  into  a  pure 
ing  thti  j  was  by  no  means  always  alike.  Its  fat  *,it  even  infinuated  itfelf  between 
X  moicl  I  confidence  varied.  In  bodies  which  the  bony  plates,  filling  up  their  inter* 
In  the  I  i  had  lain  from  three  to  five  years,  it  is  dices.  But  although  there  is  no  doubt 
irrega- 1  ^  foft,  very  du£lile,  light,  and  contains  that  the  quantity  of  this  matter  is 
medtol^  much  water.  In  thofe  which  had  larger  in  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  have 
msfub-l  undergone  this  change  for  a  longer  been  fat  than  of  thofe  who  have  been 
fs  beioji  X  period,  fuch  as  were  found  in  graves  lean,  the  fadls  we  have  mentioned 
conjec  i  j  that  had  been  filled  thirty  or  forty  prove  that  other  parts  befides  the  cel* 
itity  oil  I  years,  this  mater  was  more  denfc,  dry,  lular  texture  and  the  fat  It  contains, 
lithadl  and  brittle.  -  are  fufeeptiWe  of  this  alteration.  The 

and  btl  .  In  fome,  placed  in  very  dry  foils,  following  obfervations  are  decifive 
aturaliyi  j  portions  of  the  fatty  matter  had  be*  with  regard  to  this  point. — It  is  to 
change!  1  come  femi-tranfpnrent  j  the  granula*  be  prefumed  that  the  greater  number 
luced  il  I  ted  appearance  and  brittlenels  of  this  of  twdies  found  in  the  common  graves 
;r.  1 1  give  it  much  the  appearance  of  wax.  we  have  fo  often  mentioned,  were, 

he  extC'l  The  period  of  the  formation  of  this  previous  to  their  death,  emaciated 
ewedi-'l  fubllance  alfo  intiucnces  its  appear*  by  difeafe,  and  in  thefe  places  the  bo- 
lance  '  ancc.  In  general,  that  which  ap-  dies  were  found  univerfally  convert- 
IlonlOg^|  !  peared  to  have  been  formed  for  a  ed  into  fat,  which  wefcannot'  fuppole 
;tenel5.  I '  roniiderable  time,  was  white,  equal  to  have  had  a  previous  e.xiftcnce.  It 
:  alreadrl  in  confiilence,  and  without  any  mix*  was  found  alfo  by  Mr  Pelletier,  that 
itty  rcat-l  >  ture  of  foreign  matter,  or  fibrous  tex*  a  portion  of  human  liver,  a  part  which 
gnizablei  ■  ture  j  fuch  was  particularly  the  ap*  nobody  fuppofes  to  contain  fat,  was 
lies the!  ,  pearance  of  that  which  had  formed  transformed  entirely  whilil  hanging 
were  notl  ;  the  (kin  of  the  extremities.  On  the  in  the  air,  during  I'omc  years.  Into 
s,  fepaT:|  contrary,  in  thofe  bodies  whofc  con-  fatty  matter,  reducible  by  alkalies  to 
‘urrouni  l  j  verfion  into  fatty  matter  was  but  re-  a  foap. 

:  fat,  andl '  cent,  its  confidence  was  neither  fo  The  furface  of  this  fatty  matter 
occupifdl  homogeneous  nor  fo  pure  as  in  the  fomettmes  prefented  a  brilliant  metal- 
Thc  car  l  former  j  it  often  contained  portions  lie  appearance,  refembling  gold  or 
It  aiinl  U‘ mufclc,  of  tendon,  and  of  ligament,  filver,  wh'ch  gave  it  an  appearance 

eyes,  t'n  I  jthe  texture  of  which,  although  fome*  as  if  a  flight  layer  of  mica  had  been 

cs  of  fat  -  jwhat  changed,  was  dill  perceptible,  laid  over  its  furface.  Bright  fpots  of  a 
in  a  lic-  V"  ptoportion  to  the  progrels  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  pink  colour  were  al* 
calpi  thx  ^  '^nverlion.  ITiefe  remains  of  origi*  fo  not  uncommon  j  thefe  appearances 

ts,  dill  ff  -^1  texture  were  more  or  lefs  filled  were  mod  ufual  in  the  neighbour* 


in  a  liC- 
calpi  thx' 
ts.  did 
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hood  of  the  bones,  which  fometimes 
even  feemed  to  be  penetrated  by  them. 
From  the  grave-diggers  we  learned, 
that  a  body  was  not  converted  into 
fat  in  a  lefs  period  than  three  years. 
We  were  delirous  of  knowing  the  va- 
rious  changes  that  preceded  this  (late, 
and  the  following  is  the  refult  of  our 
inquiries : 

The  colour  of  the  body  undergoes 
no  fenlible  alteration  till  the  end  of 
feven  or  eight  days,  and  it  is  the  low¬ 
er  belly  which  firft  changes.  The 
belly  fwells,  and  appears  diilended  in 
confequence  of  the  extrication  of  air 
which  takes  place  in  its  cavity.  This 
fwelling  occurs  in  a  longer  or  Ihortcr 
fpace  of  time  in  proportion  as  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  diilended  with  fluid,  the  depth 
at  which  it  is  interred,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air.  When  there  is 
an  union  of  all  the  circumilancesmofl 
favourable  to  this  firft  degree  of  pu¬ 
tridity,  fuch  as  much  moifture  in  the 
body,  and  being  buried  at  a  (light 
diftance  from  the  furfiace,  during  a 
warm  feafon,  this  fwelling  of  the  low¬ 
er  belly  may  take  place  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days;  whilft  one  thatis 
meagre,  buried  at  confiderable  depth 
in  cold  weather,  will  remain  unchang¬ 
ed  during  feveral  weeks,  llie  grave¬ 
diggers  pretend  to  have  remarked, 
that  tempelluous  weather  has  confi¬ 
derable  influence  on  this  fwelling  of 
the  body.  According  to  their  ideas 
and  phrafe,  the  belly  bulges  on  the 
approach  of  a  ftorm  ;  this  diftenfion 
goes  on  to  increafe  till  the  ligaments, 
diforganized  by  putridity,  yield  to 
the  internal  force,  and  burft  with  a 
kind  of  explofion.  The  rupture  hap¬ 
pens  moft  commonly  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  navel j  at  the  open¬ 
ing  a  browni(h  ferous  fluid  is  difeharg- 
ed,  of  a  moft  foetid  odour,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  noxious  elaftic  vapour, 
whofe  dangerous  effefls  the  workmen 
juftly  dread.  Manifold  experiencej 
and  authentic  tradition,  haseftahlilh- 
ed  the  belief  among  them,  that  the 
miafmata  difeharged  at  this  period 


are  accompanied  with  real  danger. 
It  has  often. happened,  that  while  dig. 
ging,  the  pick-axe  having  accident¬ 
ally  opened  the  cavity  of  the  bell;, 
th»  elaftic  fluid  difeharged  has  (truck 
down  the  workmen.  Such  is  the 
fource  of  the  accidents  that  often 
happen  in  cemeteries  ;  for  it  u 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  fame  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  abdomen  taking  place  in 
vaults,  this  noxious  vapour,  having 
no  opportunity  of  efcape,  muft  accu¬ 
mulate,  and  prove  highly  deftrudtivc 
to  fuch  as  imprudently  enter  theni- 
We  were  very  delirous  of  dilco- 
vering,  by  experiment,  the  nature  of 
this  deadly  vapour  j  but  we  had  no 
opportunity,  as  the  bodies  in  this 
church-yard  were  all  long  pad  the 
period  when  they  dilcharge  it.  Nor 
could  we  idduce  the  grave-diggen  to 
procure  it  for  us  from  any  other  place, 
as  they  faid  that  nothing  but  unfore- 
feen  accident  could  ever  induce  them 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  its  e(fefls. 
The  execrable  odour  and  poil'onous 
a^vity  of  this  vapibur,  ftiews  evident¬ 
ly  that  it  muft  confift  of  a  mixture  o( 
hydrogene  and  azotic  airs,  with  fome 
fulphur  or  phofphorus  diflTolved  in  it 
It  may  alfo  perhaps  contain  fome  o- 
ther  deleterious  matter  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  but  whofe  terrible  eifefls  are 
but  too  certain.  However  that  may 
be,  all  the  men  engaged  in  this  em- 
ployrment  agree,  that  the  only  danger 
they  have  in  reality  to  dread,  is  the 
effefts  of  this  vapour  difeharged  on 
the  burfting  of  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

They  have,  moreover,  obferv- 
ed,  that  this  vapour  does  not  al¬ 
ways  produce  fainting.  If  they  art 
at  a  diftance  from  the  body  whence 
it  ilTues,  they  are  fenfible  only  of  a 
(light  vertigo,  naufea,  and  uneafinefs, 
which  continue  for  fome  hours.  1$ 
it  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is 
to  the  effefts  of  thefe  vapours  that 
the  maladies  aflfeding  people  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  church¬ 
yards,  and  other  places  where  animal 
fub  fiances 
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ubftances  are  allowed  to  putrify,  are  cannot  with  propriety  be  done  till  its 
to  be  attributed  ?  May  we  not  con-  nature  be  determined.  Our  prefent 
ccive,  that  apoifon  futhciently  fubtle  purpofe  is  merely  to  invelligate  the 
to  produce  the  immediate  death  of  a-  general  change  which  takes  place  in 
nimals  when  it  hrll  efcapes  from  the  the  vifeera  and  other  organized  parts 
place  where  it  originates,  may,  even  of  the  body. 

after  it  is  dilFufed  in  the  air,  retain  By  the  time  that  the  rupture  of  the 
virulence  futVicient  to  injarc  the  liv-  abdomen  takes  place,  putridity  has 
ing  animal  fibre  >.  After  having  ob-  already  diforganized  all  the  foft  vif- 
I'erved  the  dread  which  the  workmen  cera  contained  in  its  cavity,  fo  that 
univerfally  have  for  thif  poifonous  the  few  portions  that  remain  coalefce 
vapour, — after  having  feen  that  cada-  and  are  confounded  with  the  integu- 
verous  palenei's  of  countenance,  and  ments.  The  more  folid  and  dry  tex- 
other  marks  of  the  gradual  aflion  of  ture  of  the  liver  enables  it  to  refid 
a  flow  poifon  fo  evident  in  the  ap-  fomewhat  longer  this  defiru^live  pio- 
pearance  of  all  men  employed  in  cefs  hence  we  can  account  for  the 
church-yards,  it  is  impofilble  not  to  few  fmall  portions  of  fatty  fubdance 
believe  that  the  air  in  their  neigh-  found  in  this  fituation.  This  putrid 
bourhood  mud  injure  the  health  of  procefs  cannot  fail  to  affe£l  the  dia- 
the  inhabitants.  phragm,  to  afeend  along  the  gullet 

But  to  return  to  the  detail  of  the  and  large  blood  veflels,  dedroying 
dellrudion  of  the  bodies.  The  dif-  the  texture  of  all  the  thoracic  vii'cera, 
tenilon  and  rupture  of  the  lower  bel-  and  laying  that  and  the  abdomen  in¬ 
ly  takes  place  equally  in  bodies  which  to  one  cavity.  The  texture  of  the 
have  been  piled  up  in  common  graves,  lungs  having  but  little  folidity,  pro- 
aad  thofe  which  are  interred  fepa-  duces  but  fmall  portions  of  fatty  mat- 
rately.  But  the  changes  fubfequent  ter,  while  the  more  firm  texture  of 
to  this  fird  dage  of  fpontaneous  de-  the  heart  gives  rife  to  larger  maflfes, 
compofition,  vary  much  in  thefe  dif-  in  fome  meafure  retaining  its  (hape. 
ferent  fituations.  Bodies  interred  The  fame  alteration  of  dru61ure  ta- 
ilngly,  in  moid  earth,  are  dedroyed  king  place  with  more  or  lefs  rapidity 
by  the  fuccedive  operations  of  ordi-  in  all  the  mufcular,  ligamentous, 
nary  putrefadion,  which  is  accelera-  and  tendinous  parts  furrounding  the 
ted  in  proportion  to  the  heat  and  bones,  the  change  into  fatty  matter 
moldure  to  which  they  are  expofed.  takes  place  in  a  time  proportioned  to 
Sometimes  when  placed  in  a  dry  foil,  their  foftnels,  and  the  quantity  of  jui- 
expofed  to  much  heat,  they  alTume  ces  they  contain.  All  didin61ion  of 
the  appearance  of  mummies,  fuch  as  drudlure  is  lod,  and  we  meet  with  no 
we  have  already  mentioned}  but  in  traces  of  veflels,  nerves,  or  aponeuro- 
tbe  common  graves  the  courl'e  is  dif-  fes,  in  the  midd  of  thofe  maficsof  fat 
ferent :  the  bodies  heaped  on  each  which  cover  the  extremities  }  it  ap- 
other  are  not  incontafl  with  any  foil  pears  to  be  the  peculiar  bafis  of  the 
capable  of  abforbing  their  moidure  j  flelhy  fibres  which  undergoes  this 
as  they  are  laid  above  each  other,  the  change. 

evaporation  by  the  atmofpbere  can  Our  curiofity  w'as  fulTiciently  rou- 
have  little  influence  upon  them}  fed  by  thefe  uhfervations  to  induce 
being  thus  excluded  from  the  a^ion  us  to  extend  our  refearches  into  other 
of  furrounding  bodies,  they  are  eSe£l-  chu.  ch-yards.— In  thofe  where  bodies 
eJ  only  by  their  own  peculiar  compo-  were  buried  in  common  graves,  vs  e 
nent  parts.  We  lhall  not  here  at-  found  fimilar  appearances:  We  met 
tempt  to  explain  the  chymical  pro-  with  the  fatty  matter  in  a  futficient 
oefs  of  their  change  into  gas;  that  variety  of  cemeteries  to  convince  us 
‘  C  c  2  that 
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that  the  formation  of  this  Angular 
fubdance  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  foil  in  which  we  had  at  firft 
obferved  it,  but  that  it  takes  place 
every  where  where  bodies  are  depo- 
fited  in  great  numbers  clofe  to  one 
another,  excluded  from  the  a£lion  of 
external  agents,  and  expofed  folely 
to  the  effccls  of  their  conllituent  parts 
to  each  other.  CXir  invelligations 
taught  us  alfo,  that  the  converlion  of 
bodies  into  dry  mummies,  fuch  as  are 
found  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome, 
and  the  caverns  of  Thouloufe,  is  much 
more  common  than  has  been  general¬ 
ly  imagined. 

The  great  number  of  bodies  which 
we  found  changed  into  fat  of  very  an¬ 
cient  date^  in  graves  that  had  been 
clofed'  for  more  than  forty  years, 
fiicwed  us,  that  once  arrived  at  this 
Hate,  bodies  may  be  preferved  a  long 
time  from  deilruflion,  although  na¬ 
ture  muft  poffefs  fome  mode  of  de- 
compofing  this  new  fubftance,  and  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  its  primal  y  elements. 
We  could  obtain  no  pofitive  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  what  becomes  of  bodies 
after  they  have  been  once  changed 
into  fat  j  the  oldeft  and  moft  expe¬ 
rienced  grave-diggers  knew  nothing 
of  this  matter.  Some  fafls  give 
us  leafon  to  believe,  that  we  difeo- 
■vered  at  Icall  one  of  the  proceffes 
wliich'  nature  employs  to  detach  this 
matter  from  the  bones  which  it  fur- 
rounds,  and  reduce  the  body  to  the 
‘late  of  a  Ctcleton.  In  fome  of  tlicfe 
common  graves  which  we  caufed  to 
be  opened,  we  found  a  few  of  the 
co.'Kns  difplaced  from  their  original 
horirontal  fituation  by  a  fiippping 
of  the  earth.  In  fcveral  of  thefe 
coffins  thus  placed  obliquely,  we  few 
the  inferior  extremites  of  the  body 
reduced  to  a  Ikeleton,  while  the  upper 
had  the  ufual  fatty  appearance  :  it  was 
evident  that  lome  folvent  power  muft 
have  operated  in  this  cafe.  In  the 
lower  part  of  thefe  coffins  we  found 
n  brown  fcEtid  fluid,  the  furrounding 
'oil  was  alfo  filled  with  afimilar  fub¬ 


ftance  ;  this  was  found  only  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavities^  and  we  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  bodies  in  this  fitua- 
tion  had  their  fatty  matter  fofter  and 
lefs  abundant.  In  this  we  difeover. 
ed  the  action  of  the  water  produced 
by  rain,  which  filtering  through  tbt 
pervious  ground  colleftcd  at  the  hot- 
tom,  and  dilfolved  thofe  parts  of  tbe 
bodies  which  it  came  in  contact 
with  ;  for  this  fatty  matter  is  foluble 
in  water.  The  grave  diggers  have 
remarked,  that  after  heavy  and  long- 
continued  rains,  the  earth  on  the 
furface  of  thefe  cavities  cracks,  and 
fometimes  finks  a  few  inches,  which 
muft  arife  from  thofe  bodies  at  the 
bottom  being  diifolved,  and  their  par. 
tides  diftipnted  among  the  furrounJ- 
ing  earth. 

Such  is  the  pfogrefiive  fuccefiion 
of  phenomena  taking  place  during 
the  fpontaneous  diffolution  of  bodies 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  phenomen* 
heretofore  equally  unknown  and  un- 
deferibed,  fo  that  even  words  were 
wanting  to  convey  our  ideas.  'I  he 
prefeut  mull  merely  be  confidcred 
as  a  very  impetfed  outline  of  the 
picture  which  poftcrity  muft  fill  np 
atrd  finilh.  '  For  this  purpofe,  it  will 
be  neceifary  to  live  among  the  tomb«, 
to  follow  up  a  long  and  rej>eatcd  ex¬ 
amination  of  various  graves,  and  be- 
ftow  indefatigable  attention,  on  tbe 
moft  unpleafimt,  as  well  as  the  molt 
melancholy  of  all  purfuits.  fiat  even 
thefe  obfervatiofis,  which  an  accident, 
fortunate  for  philofophy,  enabled  us 
to  make,  deferve,  we  think,  a  place 
among  the  records  of  ulefal  fcicncr. 
There  are  ftill  wanting  fome  experi- 
ments  to  determine  the  real  nature  of 
the  noxious  gas,  fo  often  mentioned, 
as  alfo  the  reafon  why  in  fome  fitua- 
tionsborfies  are  transformed  into  dried 
mummies,  and  to  difeover  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  bones  long  expofed  to 
the  air,  and  of  the  earth  which  has 
continued  for  ages  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  diflolved  or  volatilized  par¬ 
ticles  of  human  bodies. 
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They  write  from  DuLlio  of  the 
1 2th  inft.  that  on  the  'iliurfday 
before  (f.  «■  on  7th  of  December 
1732,)  died  at  Lilhafkea,  aged  J40 
years,  William  Leland,  Gent. ;  fome 
time  before  his  death,  he  delivered 
tofeveral  Gentlemen  the  following 
account : 

“  That  he  was  born  in  Warring¬ 
ton,  a  town  in  England,  in  1593: 
that  he  pesfeiFUy  remembered  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  King  James  I.  which 
happened  in  1602  j  that  he  lived  in 
Warrington  till  about  the  year  1664, 
and  then  came  to  this  kingdom,  and 
has  lived  ever  Cnee  in  good  credit. 
And  what  is  mod  to  be  admired,  he 
was  never  fick,  or  loft  his  fight, 
limbs,  or  ftomach,  till  the  hour  ot  his 
death  j  he  was  prodigious  tall  and 
big-boned.”  Weekly  Mifcellany^  23 
Die.  1732. 

‘‘  April  I.  N.  S.  there  died  at 
Paris  one  Philip  Herbelot,  a  fadler, 
aged  1 14  years.  He  was  bom  at 
Chateau- Villiers  in  Lorraine,  where 
his  grandfather  lived  to  112  years 
old,  and  his  father  113.”  Htftorical 
Rtgifter  1716,  p.’  217. 

“  There  is  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  longevity  in  the  perfon  of  Thomas 
Bright,  who  was  a  native  of  this  Pa- 
ri(h  (/.  e.  Long  Hop*  in  Gloucefter- 
Ihire,)  and  died  in  the  year  1708, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
old,  as  appears  by  the  infeription  for 
him  on  his  grave-ftone.”  Rudder's 
iiUuefterJhire,  p.  533. 

“  There  is  the  following  entry  in 
the  Parilh  Regifter,  (/.  t.  of  Newent 
Parilli,  Gloucefterfldre)  A.  D.  1602, 
Feb.  24,  Anne  Wilfon,  widow,  mo¬ 
ther  of  John  Wilfon,  buried,  aged 
J15.”  Rudder^  p.  565. 

Dr  George  Bull  was  rcQorof  this 
place  (/.  e.  Siddington  St  Mary)  and 
afterwards  bifliop  of  St  David’s.  He 
told  Dr  Parfons,  chancellor  of  this 
Diocefe,  a  remarkable  anecdote  of 
the  longevity  of  l.is  parifitioners  here, 
tra  of  whom  he  had  buried,  wbuiie 


ages  together  made  about  a  thoufand 
years,  and  two  of  them  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  old 
each.”  Rudder f  659. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  a  fine,  heal¬ 
thy  air,  and  Uveas  appearsa  longtime, 
from  the  following  (faort  hiftdfy  of  a 
family  of  five  women  lately  dwelling 
in  one  houfe.  Honour  Powell,  re- 
lift  of  the  famous  Mr  Powell  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Tatler,  was  one  of  thofc 
perfons  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
ty  j  a  fecond  died  in  1767,  aged 
eighty-nine,  and  the  other  three 
were  living  when  this  accoaat  was 
taken,  aged  eighty-fix,  eighty-one, 
and  fifty,  the  leaft  being  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  others^  and  all  thefe 
when  living  together  were  able  to 
wait  on  themfelves  and  each  other 
without  aififtance  from  abroad.  But 
the  moft  extraordinary  inftance  of 
longevity  to  be  produced  in  this 
country,  is  of  one  Henry  Weft,  who 
refided  at  Upton,  a  hamlet  in  this 
parifh  (/.  e.  Tetbury,)  In  the  time  of 
king  James  the  firft.  He  lived  to  be 
152  years  of  age,  and  it  is  written  in 
a  bible  now  in  the  pofieflion  of  oi.e 
of  his  defeendants,  that  he  bad  five 
wives,  but  no  child  by  the  firft  four  j 
that  he  had  ten  by  the  fifth,  and  li¬ 
ved  to  fee  a  hundred  grandchildren  ^ 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  gave 
to  each  of  them  a  brafs  pot  or  ket¬ 
tle.”  Rndder,  729. 

”  A  few  days  ago  died  in  Caftle- 
town  in  the  county  of  Watford,  Mr 
John  Gough,  commonly  called  Dr 
Gough,  aged  1 29  years.”  St  Javut'j 
Cht  rankle,  Kiv.  14,  1771. 

‘‘  May  I,  1725,  died  Mrs  Eliza¬ 
beth  Steward,  a  penfioner  in  the  pa- 
rith  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  aged 
1 24  years  6  months  and  odd  days.” 
Utfiortcal 

”  July  1778,  1  faw  Elizabeth  Pal¬ 
mer,  a  woman  who  laid  ihe  was  ic  ; 
years  old.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Ollcrtcn  j  file  was  born  in  the  parilh 
of  Ruck,  alierwards  ilie  lived  in 
Mumble, 
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jVIamblc,  and  now  lives  in  Baytbh  j 
the  Regifterof  Rock  was  burnt  fome 
years  ago,  fo  that  her  age  cannot  be 
al'certained  from  thence  *,  but  one 
Potter,  who  within  thefe  few  months 
lived  not  a  Hone’s  caft  from  her,  a- 
ged  95,  faid,  he  remembered  Betty 
Palmer  a  woman  grown  and  married 
when  he  was  a  child.  She  has  now 
the  perfect  ufe  of  all  her  fenfes.  I 
faw  her  mow  part  of  her  orchard, 
which  Ihe  does  every  year.  With¬ 
in  thefe  few  months  her  houfc  was 
thatched,  and  ftie  feived  the-  that- 
cher,  carrying  to  him  draw  and  eve¬ 
ry  other  ncceffary  up  the  ladder  to 
the  top  of  the  houfe.  She  read  to 
me  a  fmall  print  without  fpedacles ; 
which  (he  has  never  yet  ufed,  but 
fays  Ihe  believes  ihe  mult  come  to 
them  foon.  Her  memory  is  perfeft- 
ly  good  j  for  Ihe  mentioned  to  me  fe- 
veral  particulars  which  happened  to 
her  in  the  year  after  the  Revolution, 
when  die  was  big  enough  to  milk  a 
cow.  Her  fon  lives  with  her,  and 
ihe  does  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  houfe  j 
ihe  rifes  early,  drinks  chiefly  cyder 
walkings,  hath  rarely  tailed  tea,  ne¬ 
ver  took  tobacco  in  any  fliape,  or 
drams  *,  has  had  three  huibands  and 
feven  children  *,  and  her  father  died 
about  25  years  ago,  aged  104.” 
Najh's  U'ercejier,  55.  Vol.  II. 

“  Pcnryn,  Feb.  10.  About  4  days 
ago  died  about  2  miles  from  my  houfe, 
one  John  Eftingam,  aged  144.  He 
■was  bom  here  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  of  very  poor  parents,  and 
was  bred  up  as  a  labourer.  In  the 
revolution  of  James  II.  he  was  prtf- 
fed  and  ferved  undcrLord  Fcvcriliam, 
then  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
for  feveral  years.  On  king  William’s 
coming  to  England,  he  ferved  unJr  r 
Marihal  Schomberg,  and  was  preT  .-.t 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Itciand, 
where  he  behaved  with  fo  much  in¬ 
trepidity  that  he  was  fome  time  after 
made  a  corporal.  He  continued  a 
foldier  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
ar;d  fought  under  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 


borough  at  the  battle  of  Blenlielni, 
and  loft  one  eye  and  moil  of  hb 
teeth  by  the  burfting  of  a  mufliet 
he  ferved  likewife  in  king  Georgr 
the  Ill’s  time,  but  was  then  thought 
unfit  for  fervice  and  difcarded,  and 
came  here  to  Penryn  and  worked  asi 
labourer  5  but  for  thefe  laft  thirtj 
years  he  has  been  kept  by  the  chaii- 
table  contributions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  gentry.  It  is  remarkable,  he 
was  never  ill  for  thefe  40  years  palt; 
and  the  reafon  he  gave  himfelf  for 
his  living  fo  long  was  this  j  when 
young,  he  never  drank  any  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors ;  when  old  he  rofe  both 
fummer  and  winter  befoie  fix,  and 
went  to  the  next  field,  cut  up  a  turf 
and  fmelt  to  his  mother  earth  for  fome 
time,  ufed  conftantexercife,  and  very 
feldom  ate  meat.  He  was  to  the 
laft  a  very  chearful  companion,  and 
walked  ten  miles  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  The  lofs  of  his  com¬ 
pany  is  much  regretted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.”  Public  Advcftizer,  Feb. 
18, 1757. 

“  On  the  26th  O^lober  laft  died, 
and  on  the  27th  was  interred  in  the 
old  church  in  this  town,  (/.  e.  Liver 
pool)  the  remains  of  Elizabeth  Hil¬ 
ton,  widow,  aged  1 2 1  years,  burn  ia 
Liverpool,  and  the  daughter  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Cores,  a  porter  ^  Ihe  married 
three  hulbands,  viz.  Simon  Roberts 
a  porter;  Thomas  Chadwicke,  a 
Ihoemaker,  and  at  the  age  of  tea 
years,  ftie  married  James  Hilton,  a 
fuftian  weaver,  who  only  lived  three 
years  after  the  wedding.  She  was 
to  have  been  married  to  one  William 
Newton,  a  porter,  fix  years  ago,  and 
was  difappointed  by  his  death.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  ihe  lived  near  100 
years  in  a  houfe  built  by  her  mother, 
at  the  bottom  of  Dale  Street,  on  the 
North  fiuc,  on  T.  Crofs,  Efq.’s  land, 
held  by  leafe  for  three  lives  and  2i 
years,  one  of  which  lives  was  her 
own,  and  purchafed  the  reverfionary 
intereil  about  30  years  ago.  She 
was  about  5  feet  high  in  ftature,  » 
**  brilk 
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bri(k  aSivc  woman,  and  read  frC' 

Iquently  in  the  feriptures  till  the  two  from  the  year  i68 5  till  the  rebellion. 

I/*  ri _ 1.  _  1.. _ iT  1.  .  ..  .• 

lall  years 
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enlifting  as  a  grenadier,  he  ferved 

!• 

•had  loll  all  her  In  1716,  he  returned  to  his  native 
ars  ago,  which  country,  where  he  has  been  a  day- 
th  two  months  labourer  till  within  thefe  three 
*,  Ihe  retained  years.”  Public  Advertifer^  Sept.  3, 
ill,  and  was  ne-  1760. 

1,  only  a  diz2i-  “  Laft  week  died  at  Hamilton’s 
111  year.  Had  baun,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Eli- 
ft  meats,  foups,  zabeth  Merchant,  aged  133  years, 
and  fat  flelh  meat  j  conftantly  drank  Slie  had  her  reafon  perfed  to  the 
wine  and  water,  or  beer,  and  lived  lalt,  and  was  never  known  to  be 
very  regular:  her  dizzinefs  in  her  lick.  Her  hulband  died  about  15 
head  obliged  her  to  make  ufe  of  a  years  ago  in  the  ii6th  year  of  his 
dick.  In  Cromwell’s  time  the  regi-  age.”  Public  Advertifer^  Dec.  15, 
ilers  of  this  town  were  dellroyed;  1761. 

but  (he  remembered  king  Charles  II.  “  Edinburgh,  Feb.  17.  About  a 
coming  to  the  throne,  being  then  10  fortnight  ago  died,  in  the  124th  year 
vears  old  ,  and  had  a  remarkable  of  her  age,  Catherine  Brebner,  in  the 
dtong  memory,  often  repeating  the  parilh  of  Carnee,  in  the  county  of 
tranfadions  of  her  youth ;  was  a  very  Aberdeen.  She  was  this  winter 
pious  and  good  chrillian,  conllantly  employed  in  fpinning}  Ihe  walked 
attended  the  church  of  England  fer-  llraight,  and  retained  her  memory 
vice,  and  fo  converfant  in  the  Bible,  and  lenles  to  the  lad  ;  and  about  2 
that  when  it  was  read  to  her  incor-  years  ago  her  elded  fon  died  of  mere 
redly  by  her  relations,  die  would  have  old  age.”  Public  Advertifer^  Feb- 
pointed  out  the  faults.”  Public  Ad-  23,1762. 

iirtifer,  Nov.  18,  1760.  “  On  the  i6th  Jan.  died  at  Paris, 

Part  of  a  letter  frnm  a  merchant  aged  113,  Mr  John  Condant,  bora 
at  Cork,  dated  Augud  20.  at  Limoux,  in  Languedoc,  June  4, 

“  On  Saturday  lad  died,  at  about  1649.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  on  half 
a  mile  diilance  from  this  city,  James  pay  of  the  regiment  of  Vielle  Ma- 
Macdonald.  He  was  117  years  and  riuc,  and  in  twenty-five  years  fervicc 
2  months  old,  and  of  uncommon  da-  received  feven  wounds.  He  quitted 
ture,  being  7  feet  fix  inches  high,  the  army  in  1688.  He  ufed  to  fay 
His  eating  and  drinking  while  his  shat  he  was  by  General  St  Hillaire’s 
health  continued  were  more  than  fide  when  that  otficer  had  bit  arm  car- 
proportionable  to  his  height  *,  for  he  ried  off  in  the  fame  inlianr  that  the 
could  cat  near  four  pounds  of  folid  great  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  can- 
meat  at  his  meals,  and  drink  in  pro-  non  ball.  The  Prince  of  Conti  gave 
portion  of  drong  liquors  without  be-  orders  for  Condant’s  burial,  and  do¬ 
ing  in  the  lead  intoxicated.  His  frayed  the  expences  of  it.”  Public 
limbs  were  larger  than  his  height  re-  Advertifer,  Feb.  4,  1763. 
quired ;  and  his  hands  and  fingers  **  A  few  days  fince  died  at  her 
itemed  of  that  prodigious  fize,  that  a  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  Mrs  Eliza- 
lacy’s  bracelet  might  have  ferved  befh  Taylor,  aged  1 3 1  ;  (he  was  born 
Wm  for  a  ring.  He  was  formerly  in  the  year  1633.  Public  Advertiftr^ 
iliewn  for  profit,  but  that  way  of  life  April  10,  1764. 
obliging  him  to  be  much  confined,  *‘  In  the  year  1742,  there  wasliv- 
»nd  his  health  requiring  a  good  deal  ing  at  Matfcilles  in  Provence,  a  man 
of  exercife,  he  took  to  the  Id's  profit-  ufually  called  Francis  Hannibal,  aged 
able  employment  of  a  foldicrj  and  106.  In  his  youth  be  had  been  a 

foldicr 
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Dr  raul  Hinernan  was  bom  in  lonnet,  an  epigram,  or  a  bon  mot, 
the  county  of  Dublin,  in  the  year  which  gained  him  great  applault, 
1719,  and  received  his  early  educa-  andalfo  propheiied  his  future  reputa¬ 
tion  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  that  tion. 

county.  From  this,  at  a  proper  age,  He  remained  at  this  college  and  at 
he  was  removed  to  a  feminary  in  Paris  for  near  feventeen years,  vs hich. 
Dublin,  where  the  ClalTics  were  though  itfgave  him  an  opportuoitj 
taught  in  good  repute,  and  where  of  fpeaking  and  writing  the  Frenck 
he  was  educated  for  the  profelTion  language  with  fluency  and  purity, ac- 
of  a  Popifh  Pried,  his  parents  being  counts  in  fome  refpect  for  his  having 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion.  fo  bad  a  (lyle  as  an  Englifh  writeti 
For  the  better  Hnilhing  his  educa-  he  having  left  his  own  country  at  It 
tion  in  this  line,  he  was  afterwards  early  an  age,  that  he  infenCbly  imbib- 
fent  to  a  college  in  tire  fouth  of  cd  the  French  idioms  in  preference 
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retunied  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  prac> 
life  his  profellion. 

Why  he  did  not  fulfil  bis  refolu- 
tion  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  can  be 
readily  accounted  for  by  any  perfon 
who  knew  his  natural  turn,  which 
was  that  of  an  unconquerable  love  of 
indolence  and  dilTipation.  The  re- 
i  j^larities  of  any  profellion  were  cir¬ 
cles  too  confined  for  him,  and  the 
day  that  was  palTing  over  him  was 
generally  to  decide  what  he  (liould 
(io.  With  this  temper,  indead  of 
cultivating  his  profellion,  he  fought 
the  receptacles  and  convivialities  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  as  he  was  a 
good  fcholar,  abounded  in  anecdote, 
and  might,  at  that  time,  have  import¬ 
ed  fomc  of  the  agreeable  manners 
of  the  French,  he  found  a  ready 
chair  at  feveral  refpeclable  tables  in 
Dublin. 

About  this  time  a  Dr  Lucas,  a 
man  who  afterwards  was  much  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  oppoiition  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Ireland,  darted  up,  and 
by  thofe  bold  meal'ures  that  propole 
quick  and  fudden  reformation  of  abu- 
Irs,  gained  fo  much  of  the  popular 
attachment,  that  the  citizens  of  Dub¬ 
lin  returned  him  as  one  of  their  Mem¬ 
bers  in  Parliament.  Another  party 
oppofed  thefe  meafurcs,  and  Hiffer- 
ran  being  confidered  as  a  young  man 
of  good  education  and  lively  parts, 
he  undertook  to  write  againll  Lucas 
in  a  periodical  paper  which  was  cal¬ 
led  “  I'hc  Tickler.” 

It  is  feldom  that  the  merit  of  this 
fpecies  of  writing  outlives  its  origi¬ 
nal  purpofe.  We  have  feen  many  of 
thole  papers,  which,  however  the 
Dodor  ( as  Plidernan  was  ui'ually  cal¬ 
led)  might  pride  himl'elf  on,  poffcffed 
little  elfe  than  pcrfonal  abuie,  or  con- 
tndidions  of  oppolitional  datements. 
No.v  and  then.  Indeed,  fomc  of  the 
Dodar’s  whim  appears,  but  it  was  of 
that  kind  as  mud  induce  his  bed 
fiiends  to  transfer  the  laugh  more  to 
tne  man  than  to  his  writings. 

“  Tlie  Tickler,”  however,  as  a 

D 


party  paper,  made  its  way  for  fom® 
time,  and  procured  at  lead  this  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Author  (which  he  un¬ 
fortunately  prized  too  highly  through 
life,)  ot  living  condantly  at  private 
and  public  tables.  An  Author  by 
profellion  at  that  time  of  day  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  no  common  fight,  and  gain¬ 
ed  many  admirers.  Thofe  who  had 
their  great  opponent  in  politics  peri¬ 
odically  abuled,  felt  a  gratification  In 
the  company  of  their  champion  j  a- 
mongd  thefe  he  numbered  many  of 
the  Aldermen  of  Dublin,  and  Hiffer- 
nan  was  a  man  very  well  qualified  to 
fit  at  an  Alderman’s  table. 

If  our  Author  had  the  fatisfaclioii 
of  being  well-known  and  carclTcd  by 
his  friends,  he  had  at  the  fame  time 
the  misfortune  of  being  equally  known 
and  hated  by  his  enemies,  and,  what 
was  worfe,  bis  enemies  by  far  out¬ 
numbered  his  friends  j  in  (hort,  he  be¬ 
came  a  marked  man,  and  as  he  was 
one  that  gave  an  improper  licence  to 
his  tongue  as  well  as  his  pen,  he  met 
with  feveral  infults  in  coffee-houfes 
and  public  places.  The  Doi^or  par¬ 
ried  this  for  fame  time,  but  as  Lu¬ 
cas’s  reputation  carried  all  before  ic, 
and  as  he  was  univerfally  eileemed  a 
man  of  good  intentions,  Hlfi'ernau 
fuffered  additionally  by  comparifon  ; 
fo  that  being  chafed  out  of  all  public 
places,  and,  as  he  ufed  to  tcllhliurclf', 
“  in  fome  danger  of  his  life,”  he,  by 
the  advice  of  hi>  friends,  direcleu  his 
courfc  to  London,  there  to  try  his  fate 
as  an  Author  In  this  general  home 
of  the  ncceflitous.” 

What  year  he  came  to  London  we 
cannot  exactly  afeertain,  but  it  mull, 
from  fomc  cirrumllances,  be  between 
the  years  1753  and  >754-  In  that 
and  the  next  year  he  publlfhed  five 
numbers  of  a  pamphict  which  he  cal¬ 
led  ‘‘  Tile  Tuner,”  in  which,  with 
mare  humour  than  he  ever  Ihcwed 
afterwards,  he  ridiculed  the  then  ne  a* 
plays  of  “  Philoclea,”  ”  Boadicea,” 
‘‘  Conllaiitinc,”  “  Virginia,”  &.c. 
His  firll  Cioployment  was  lu  tr.^.n  da- 
d  lions 
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as  well  as  \^hilft  he  was  in  Ireland,  bell  aiders,  who  have  gone  befort 
he  a  nufed  himlelf  with  writing  fcve-  him,  have  loaded  him  ;  he  is  in  hi; 
ral  things  on  occafional  fubjecls  for  hands,  though  fomewhat  of  a  fotnia- 
the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  and  lilt,  and  attached  to  the  modes  of  a 
partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  keep  Court,  a  wife,  a  prudent,  and  upright 
up  that  paffport  to  their  tables  in  llatefuian  ;  and  this  the  audience  felt 
which  he  fo  much  delighted.  I'hefe,  on  the  firltnighttobe  fo  much  the  real 
with  fomc  others  on  more  general  draught  of  the  character,  that,  not- 
fubjefls,  he  refolved  to  publilh  *,  and  withltanding  all  former  prejudice', 
accordingly,  early  in  the  year  >755,  they  gave  it  their  univerfal  applaiife. 
he  gave  them  to  the  world  under  —His  “  Theory  on  the  Art  of  Aft- 
the  title  of  “  Mifcellanies  in  Profe  ing”  is  only  to  be  remembered  for 
and  Verfe,  by  Paul  Hiffeman,lVI.  D.”  its  eccentricity.  In  deferibing  the 
— Thefe-  Mifcellanies  are  dedicated  mechanical  manner  of  the  players 
to  the  late  Lord  Tyrawley,  and  con*  generally  dying  in  the  laft  acl,  he 
fill  of  Eflays  on  Tallc,  Ethics,  Cha-  draws  a  caricature  feene  of  a  nun 


Here  a  general  contraction  ol 
the  body,  which  as  nothing  violen' 
can  laft  long,  is  to  be  fucceeded  bya 
gradual  evolution  of  the  members, 
and  the  two  following  lines  arc  to  be 
uttered  in  the  farewel,  endearing,  me* 


top* 

brimming  tankards,  I  never  more 
lhall  fee — f  a  paufe ) 
d— Hard  fate  f” 

3  be  fpeken  in  a  canine  and  fnap- 
1  mode,  like  “  Darknefs,  Dark- 
i/’  in  Richard  the  'iliird. 
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««  — -O  fure  It  was  not  fo  much 

'I'd  iiic-n  to  build  a  Icouce.” - 

Mournful  retledion  ! 

i‘  ——But  the  heavens  are  juft  !” 

Here  he  is  to  look,  wllhfully  and  re¬ 
pentantly  towards  heaven, then  a  ham¬ 
mer,  “  1 — I — 1.” - 

As  half  of  the  lall  1 — (O  has  reign¬ 
ed  long  enough  for  the  other  vowels 
to  take  their  turn)  is  pronounced,  he 
is  to  have  the  rattles  in  his  throat, 
which  are  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
with  abrupt,  the  half  ferew,  two  kicks, 
and  the  Hop  fupine,  dquivalent  to  the 
failors  phral'e  Good  night,  Nicho¬ 
las  1")  when  they  arc  going  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.”  What  profit  the  publication  of 
thefe  Milcellanics  might  bring  him  is 
uncertain  j  if  he  depended  entirely 
cn  the  public  fale,  we  ihould  luppofe 
very  little  j — but  HiflPernan  had  the 


terity.  If  any  painter  found  his  fa¬ 
vourite  work  excluded  a  place  in  the 
Exhibition,  or  wanted  his  piece  puf¬ 
fed  through  the  Papers,  Hiifernan 
was  “  the  lord  of  infamy  or  praife.’^ 
If  any  pliyer  took  dudgeon  at 
his  Manager  or  rival  brother,  our 
Author’s  pen  was  ready  to  defend 
him  j  and  if  any  perfun,  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Stage,  wanted  inlliuc- 
tion  or  recommendation,  who  fo  fit 
as  Hiifernan,  the  grave  fcholar  E.nd 
travelled  man,  the  writer  of  plays 
himlclf,  the  intimate  friend,  and  oc- 
cafional  feourge,  of  both  managers 
and  aclors,  to  indrudl  them  in  the 
elements  of  their  intended  profeflion  ? 
•—His  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  lall 
intlaiice  we  were  informed  of  by  a  late 
eminent  performer  of  Covcnl-Gardcn 
Theatre,  who  partly  from  curiofity, 


att  of  getting  oifhis  books  amongll  and  perhaps,  partly  from  being  de- 
his  friends  and  acijuaintances  by  per-  ceived  by  fome  friend  refpe^ling  Hif- 
funal  application,  and  other  modes  of  fernan’s  abilities  and  patronage,  went 
addrefs  not  fo  very  creditable  either  through  the  procefs  himfelf,  and  who 
to  learning  or  delicacy.  told  it  with  that  whim  and  humour 

The  line  of  Authorlhip  he  took  up  which  he  was  fo  much  mailer  of,  oa 
after  the  publication  of  thefe  Mifcel-  or  off  the  Stage.  From  him  we  arc 
lanies  was,  any  mode  which  prefent-  enabled  to  give  foraewhat  of  a  gencr- 
ed  itfelf  to  gain  a  temporary  exift-  al  defeription. 


fometimes  by  writing  a  pam 
phlet,  and  privately  fubferibing  it  a- 
Biongll  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
snd  fumetimes  by  becoming  the  pat¬ 
ron  or  defender  of  fome  Novice  for 
the  Stage  ;  or  fome  Artill  who  want¬ 
ed  to  make  his  way  to  public  notice 
by  puffing,  or  other  indire£l  means. 
It  is  faid  he  had  fevcral  players  and 


When  a  candidate  for  the  Stage 
was  firll  announced  by  the  waiter  to 
Dr  HitTetnan,  the  Dotlor  never  role 
from  his  feat,  but  drawing  the  pipe 
which  he  fraoaked  from  his  mouth, 
gave  a  ilight  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  dedred  him  to  lit  down.  He  then 
lilfencd  very  attentively  to  the  No¬ 
vice’s  account'of  himfelf,  his  lludies. 


painters  under  contribution  for  this  and  line  pi  pretenfions,  but  tien  gave 
purpofe  j  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  feme  no  opinion  j  he  referved  himfelf  for  a 
plaufibility,  and  had  a  known  inti-  private  meeting  the  next  night  at  the 
iricy  with  Garrick,  Foote,  and  many  Hlack  Lion,Ruflel-llrcct,  or  fome  o- 
of  the  literati,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ther  favourite  alchoufe  ;  and  if  the 


he  fometimes  gained  profelytes. 

His  grand  place  of  rendezvous  was 
the  Cider  Cellar,  Maiden-lane  ;  a 
place  he  nfually  reforted  to  on  thofe 
evenings  when,  to  ufe  his  own  expref- 


candidate,  wifliing  to  do  a  civil  thing 
by  his  preceptor,  offered  to  pay  the 
reckoning,  the  Doiflor  was  not  in  the 
leafl  offended,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
confidered  it  as  the  perquidte  of  his 


fion,  ‘*  he  was  not  houftd  for  the  night.”  own  fuperiorlty 
Here  it  was  he  played  the  part  of  When  they  met  on  the  next  night, 
patron  or  preceptor  with  fojnc  dex-  the  preliminaries  of  buliuefs  were 

P  d  2  opened 
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Opened,  wluch  firft  began  by  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  explaining  his  terms,  which  were 
a  guinea  entrance,  another  guinea  for 
initru^ion,  and  two  guineas  more  to 
be  paid  on  his  getting  an  engagement 
at  either  of  the  London  ’I'heatres. 
All  this  being  fettled,  and  the  Doc¬ 
tor  having  pocketed  his  firft  guinea, 
he  began  by  attentively  eyeing  the 
height  and  figure  of  the  performer  ; 
and  in  order  to  afeertnin  this  with 
mathematical  precifion,  he  pulled  out 
a  fix-inch  rule,  which  he  carried  a- 
bout  him  on  thefe  occafions,  and 
meafured  him  againd  the  wainfeot. 
If  the  candidate  happened  lobe  very 
tall,  to  be  fure  that  was  not  fo  well  ; 
but  then,  Harry  was  as  tall,  and  no¬ 
body  objefted  to  his  theatrical  abili¬ 
ties.”  If  he  was  fliort,  “  that  was 
againd  his  being  much  of  a  hero ; 
but  then,  there  was  Garrick,  whom 
all  the  world  admired.  He  there- 
for?  generally  confoled  his  pupil,  let 
him  be  of  what  fizc  or  figure  he 
might  be,  with  the  fuperiority  which 
merit  has  over  all  external  qualifica¬ 
tions  ;  concluding  with  Churchill  u- 
pon  the  fame  fubjeid, 

“  Before  fuch  merit  all  diflinidions  fly, 

Pi  tichard'i  genteel,  and  Garrick’s  fixieet 
high.” 

In  this  wretched  manner  did  our  Au¬ 
thor  while  away  the  greater  part  of  a 
life  which,  with  becoming  induftry, 
and  his  dorcs  of  information,  might 
have  been  made  ufeful  to  the  world, 
and  refpeflable  to  hirafelf.  He  never, 
however,  wholly  gave  up  the  trade 
of  book-making,  every  now  and  then 
producing  fomc  original  matter  or 
tranllation  from  the  French.  In  this 
latter  walk  we  find  him  employed  in 
the  year  1764,  and  as  the  circum- 
dances  attending  this  cafe  go  in  a 
great  degree  to  develope  the  eccen¬ 
tric  character  of  the  man,  we  diall 
detail  them  at  full  length. 

Political  parties,  it  is  well  remem¬ 
bered,  ran  high  much  about  this  time, 
and  much  ink  was  Ihcd  upon  both 
Tides  of  the  quedion.  In  this  drug¬ 


gie  it  was  fuggeded  by  one  of  the 
Heads  of  Oppofition,  that  the  tran¬ 
llation  of  a  French  book  called  ”  '1  Ik 
Origin  of  Defpotifm,”  would  not  on¬ 
ly  fell  well,  but  be  of  ufe  to  the  par¬ 
ty.  A  bookfellcr,  fince  dead,  wu 
fpoke  to  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
a  tranllator,  and  as  Hitfernan’s  kiion- 
ledge  of  Flench  was  unquellinnahlr, 
be  was  fixed  upon  to  be  the  mm. 
The  book  was  accurJingly  put  into 
his  hands,  and  in  the  nfu.il  time  wo, 
finilhed  and  prepared  for  publicatinn. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  inipio|Hr 
to  remark  on  the  very  material  dii- 
fcrencc  there  appears  to  be  in  the 
tlavour  and  dreugth  of  political  writ- 
ing  then  and  at  this  prefent  timt. 
”  The  Origin  of  Di  fjKitifm” 
written,  as  the  Author  declares  in 
his  lad  fe^Iion,  as  a  kind  of  intro- 
dutlion  to  “  Moiitefquicu’s  .Spirit  ot 
Laws,”  and  the  defign  of  the  book  ii 
as  follows ; 

The  Author  fird  condemns  the  dif 
ferent  opinions  hitherto  entertained 
on  the  origin  of  defpotifm,  and  thinki 
he  has  difeovered  its  true  fourct. 
“  The  Origin  of  Defpotifm,”  fays  he, 
“  appears  to  me  to  have  edabliflieJ 
itfelf  upon  earth,  neither  through 
confent  nor  by  force,  but  was  the  dire 
effeci,  and  almod  natural  confcquence 
of  that  kind  of  Government  which 
men  had  forged  for  themfelvcs  in  viiry 
remote  ages,  when  they  took  fora 
model  the  government  of  the  univerie, 
as  it  is  reigned  over  by  the  Supreme 
Being. — Alagnificer.t  but  fatal  pro- 
jed  !  which  has  plunged  all  the  na¬ 
tions  into  idolatry  and  thraldom,  he- 
caufc  a  multitude  of  fuppofitions  that 
were  then  expedient  to  be  made,  have 
been  fince  adopted  as  certain  princi¬ 
ples,  and  that  mankind,  then  lofrg 
light  of  what  ought  to  have  been  ihe 
true  principles  of  their  conduil  here 
below,  went  in  quell  of  fupernatiiral 
ones,  which,  not  being  fitted  for  this 
earth,  not  only  deceived  but  render¬ 
ed  them  unhappy.”  He  then  at¬ 
tempts  to  fliewi  the  progrtfs  of  the!: 

principles 


principles  from  Theocracy  to  Def- 
potihn,  and  concludes  with  fuine  gc> 
neral  obfrrvations  on  a  IVloiiurcbical 
Government. 

In  lliorT,  the  whole  of  this  book 
apears  to  us  to  he  :i  mere  metaphyli- 
t»l  inquiry,  too  rehned  to  be  taken 
up  on  any  active  principle,  and  too 
general  to  calumniate  or  dilhirb  any 
particular  Ciovernment  j  and  yet  this 
book,  in  the  year  1764,  was,  upon  a 
conlultation  of  lorne  avowed  crrincr.t 
politicians  of  that  day,  thought  too 
dangerous  to  publilbj  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  title-page  wascautioully 
worked  otf,  as  if  it  had  been  printed 
at  Amilerdam,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
publication  (hould  be  laid  ahde. 

Comparing  this  with  many  of  the 
political  writings  of  the  preient  day, 
we  (liall  make  no  comment.  The  re¬ 
al  friends  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
know  and  feel  the  difference. 

But  to  return,  the  delay  of  publi¬ 
cation  was  for  fomc  time  unknown  to 
Hiffern.an,  when  accidentally  palling 
the  bookfcller’s  lliop,  he  inquired  the 
caufe.  'I’he  bookleller  informed  him, 
and  In  the  courfe  of  converfation  on 
that  fubjeft  propolcd  to  fell  him  the 
copies  at  fix  months  credit,  at  the 
tr  uie  price.  Hiffcrnan,  at  once,  do¬ 
led  with  the  propofal,  as  it  offered  a 
iheap  and  ready  manner  of  laying  his 
tri'nds  and  acquaintances  under  ftelh 

STATE 

XoTF,  tranfmitted  by  Lord  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  Minifter  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  His  BRirANNtc  Majesty 
to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  to  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  Body. 

Uhh  and  Mighty  Lords,  Seigniors, 
r.iirgon afters,  itff.  and  the  Counjel- 
hrt  aj  the  'Ikirteeti  RefpeLiab/e  S’wifs 
(UvJ'.ns : 

underfigned  MiniPer  Plrni- 
^  poientlary  of  his  Britannic  Majelly 
thinks  Iiimft  lf  bound  to  exprefs  to  you 
the  grfat  indignation  which  be  has 


contributions.  The  account  was  in- 
llantly  made  out,  n  note  of  hand 
drawn,  and  every  thing  ready  to  ac- 
complifb  the  bargain  but  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  fignature. 

It  will  be  here  neceffary  to  Hate, 
that  it  was  amnngit  the  peculiarities 
of  this  very  tTceiuriu  man,  never  to 
acquaint  his  moll  intimate  friend  with 
the  place  of  his  lodging  Whatever 
could  be  tiic  motive,  whether  pride 
or  whim,  let  him  be  dnink  or  fober, 
the  ft'-rct,  we  believe,  never  once  ef- 
caped  him.  In  iigning  bis  name, 
therefore,  to  this  note,  the  bookfel- 
IcT,  very  naturally,  defired  him  to 
put  down  his  place  of  abode.  “  I 
am  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Bedford 
Coffee-houfc,’’  replied  the  DoHor.— 
“  But,  Sir,”  fays  the  bcokfcllcr,  “  a 
coffec-houfe  is  too  loolc  a  place  to 
make  a  note  transferable,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ftate 
where  you  conllantly  refide.”  Hif- 
fernan  paufed  for  feme  time,  and  a- 
gain  repeated,  “  the  Bedford  Coffee- 
houfe.”  Being  again  told  that  this 
would  not  do,  he  perfilled  in  giving 
no  other  addrefs.  “Ihe  bookfeller 
notapproving  of  this,  the  bargain  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  the  Doctor  walk¬ 
ed  away  in  great  dudgeon,  reproba¬ 
ting  “  the  inquifitivc  impertinence 
of  trade  (men.” 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  nc.v/.J 

PAPER. 

felt  at  the  new  outrage  committed  a- 
gainll  your  Excellencies,  by  thofc 
vile  and  ferocious  men  affembled  at 
Paris  under  the  name  of  The  Conven¬ 
tion.  Not  having  been  able  to  cor¬ 
rupt  your  brave  troops  in  the  fervice 
of  his  Moll  Clirillian  INIajelly,  and 
defpairing  to  make  them  accomplices 
in  their  robberies,  thefe  fadioos  men 
have  difarmed,  plundered,  and  mur¬ 
dered  them.  Europe  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  noble  facrifice  of  fo  many  ge¬ 
nerous  Swifs  who  died  in  defending 
Louis  XVLj  It  will  never  forget  the 
cruelties 
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craeltics  wlilch  tliofc  cannibals  made 
them  fuffer !  Stained  with  the  blood 
of  your  brothers,  and  a  virtuous  King, 
your  Friend  and  Ally,  and  of  his  au- 
gull  fpoufe,  and  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  innocent  vi61Iins — authors  of 
a  moft  terrible  war,  which  they  un¬ 
dertook.  with  the  hopes  of  extending 
their  tyranny  over  all  Europe,  at  the 
moment  when  they  have  reached  the 
lad  point  of  atrocity  and  madncfs, 
when  they  multiply  more  than  ever 
their  vidims,  and  butcher  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  have  had  the  hsrdinefs  to 
call  theml'elves  your  Ally ,  they  have 
not  Lluflied  to  mention  your  Treaty 
with  the  Sovereign  whom  they 
brought  to  the  I'caffbld  ;  they  have 
fliewa  a  defire  to  Itrengthen  their  con- 
nedion  with  you.  Objcds  of  uni- 
rerfal  execration,  they  have  had  the 
impudence.  High  and  Mighty  Lords, 
to  make  for  you  alone,  of  all  Europe, 
this  difgraceful  exception!  Wiat 
conncdion  can  fubfilt  between  the 
freedom  of  the  Swifs,  and  that  hor¬ 
rible  anarchy  to  which  they  have  pro- 
ilituted  Its  name  ?  WTiat  common  tie 
can  there  be  between  a  People,  good, 
virtuous,  religious,  and  the  friends  of 
Morals  and  Jufticc,  and  Athelfts,  e^ 
nemies  of  God  and  Alan,  thirfiing  for 
blood  and  pillage  ?  whofe  crimes  for 
thefe  five  years  pad  have  exceeded  a 
thoufand  times  the  crimes  of  former 
ages!  You  know,  High  and  Alighty 
Lords,  that  in  their  efforts  to  propa¬ 
gate  their  infamous  dodrines  beyond 
the  limits  of  France,  they  have  not 
relpeded  your  happy  Country.  You 
can  never  forget  the  intrigues  of  their 
emiffaries  to  deftroy  all  refped  for 
your  Laws !  Nobody  can  believe, 
that  thefe  promoters  of  difeord  and 
anarchy,  in  attacking  every  principle 
of  civilization  in  Europe.,  have  any 
intention  of  preferving  them  in  your 
States  j  or  that  they  have  renounced 
the  projed  ofexciting  internal  diffen- 
tions  in  them,  when  an  opportunity 
offers.  The  ravages  which  they  have 
e.xcrcired  ia  the  Low  Countries,  ii^ 


Savoy,  and  the  Eithoprlc  of  Eale 
and  wherever  they  have  penttrated 
under  the  name  of  Tie  Friends  oftk 
People,  prove  fufliciently  what  may  b« 
expeded  from  their  tefiimonies  c[ 
Friendlhip  !  There  cannot  I'ubfift  j 
durable  peace  between  the  wile  Coat, 
cils  of  the  Helvetic  States  and  fuch 
plunderers. — What  then  is  the  end 
ot  their  perfidious  careffes  ?  They  wiH 
to  conceal  the  dangers  which  threatci 
you;  they  have  the  hopes,  no  doult 
chimerical,  of  corrupting  your  Citi. 
zens,  in  di  minifiling  the  horrors  witl 
which  they  infpire  them,  to  be  able 
at  a  future  period  to  furprizc  you  a. 
midll  a  fatal  fecurity. 

The  Miiiifter  of  his  Britannic  Ma. 
jelly  will  not  decide,  whether  Juftice, 
and  the  true  inteiclt  of  a  State,  per. 
mit  it  to  remain  neuter,  againft  thofe 
who  would  again  reduce  it  to  barba- 
rifm,  in  a  war  of  almoll  all  the  Povr* 
ers  of  Europe — in  a  war  where  not 
only  the  exillence  of  every  eftabiiH- 
ed  Government,  but  even  that  of  all 
kind  of  property,  is  at  tlake.  He 
will  only  obferve,  that  neutrality  it- 
felf  will  not  authorize  any  correfpon- 
dence,  diredly  or  indiredly,  with  the 
Fadious  or  their  Agents.  When  | 
two  legitimate  Powers  are  at  war, 
the  connedion  of  a  State  with  either 
of  them  cannot  injure  their  refpec- 
tive  rights  ;  but  the  prefent  war  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  againft  Ufurpers,  any 
correfpondence  with  them  by  a  neu¬ 
tral  State  would  be  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  their  authoiity,  and  confe- 
quently  an  ad  prejudicial  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  Powers. 

His  Britannic  Majefty  has  too  high 
an  opinion  of  your  wifdum.  High  and 
Alighty  Lords,  not  to  believe  that 
you  will  defpife  the  inlinuutions  of  the 
common  enemy  of  all  people,  and 
tliat  you  will  redouble  your  Zealand 
vigilance  to  avert  from  your  country 
all  thofe  plagues  which  at  once 
overwhelm  the  unhappy  people  of 
France !  » 

At  all  times,  rmd  on  every  occa- 
fio?, 
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f,on,his  Majefty  will  not  ccafe  to  give  the  Independence,  and  of  the  ancient 
\ou  proofs  of  his  friendftiip,  and  to  profperity  of  your  States,  and  of  thofc 
intercft  himfelf  in  the  maintenance  of  of  your  Allies. 

Done  at  lienic,!  (Signed)  rob.  steph.  fitzgeraid, 

30  A’ffi’.  1793"  J  Minifter  rUtiipotentiary  cf  hii  britannit  MajiJIj, 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  SENSIBILITY. 

A  true  story. 

Mr  M  -  ■  was  a  native  ot  Dub-  of  one  of  the  religious  females  who  affifl- 
lin,  and  the  natural  fon  of  a' gen-  ed  on  the  ocrafion,  that  he  returned  home 
t'ftnan  of  very  confide rahle  fortune  in  the  in  a  Rate  of  the  moft  penfive  deprcilioD. 
kingdom  of  Ireland,— who  lived  with  the  —Every  endeavour  was  nfed  on  my  part, 
mother  of  his  child,  in  every  refpedl  as  if  to  diflipate  his  uneafinefs,  but  in  rain  — 

Ihe  had  been  his  wife,— and  educated  the  Indeed  this  ftrange  and  uneApeAed  paf- 
boy  as  the  declared  heir  of  his  ellate.—  fion  increafrd  with  fo  much  rapidity,  and 
It  fo  happened  that  my  mother  was  his  to  fuch  a  degree  of  violence,  that  it  tcH 
nurfe,  and  he  taking  a  natural  affc^lion  tally  changed  his  exterior  appearance, 
for  his  fofter-brother,  I  was,  on  that  ac-  and',I  fuffered  no  common  alarms  at  the 
count,  fent  to  fchool  with  him,  and  par-  apparent  efledls  it  had  on  his  health.— 
look  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  educa-  To  check  his  feelings,  by  reafoning  upon 
ticn,— was  treated  in  every  refpeA  like  the  matter,  would  have  been  a  fruitlci's 
timfcif,  and  never  quitted  him  till  his  lafl  exertion  of  my  duty, — and  to  have  con- 
letreai,- for  fo,  furely,  I  may  be  per-  vinced  him,  if  it  had  been  in  my  power, 
mined  to  call  it,  into  the  North  of  £.ng*  that  it  was  not  within  the  compafs  of 
land.  polTibility  to  obtain  the  objtdl  of  hi$ 

As  it  would  be  not  only  tedious  but  wifhes,  would  only  have  haftened  that 
fuperfluous,  to  re  late  the  events  of  his  boy-  defpair  which  feemed  already  to  threaten 
ifh  days,  though  many  of  them  would  him. 

prepare  you  for  thofe  of  his  fucceeding  1  thought  it  very  extraordinary  that 
years; — I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  he  was  he  Ihould  have  been  fo  violently  affcifted 
rooftdeferyedly  the  darling  of  his  parents,  by  an  objeA  whom  he  had  beheld  but 
•—and  pafs  on  to  that  period  when  it  was  once,— and  in  the  croud  of  a  public  fo- 
ihought  proper  to  give  the  lail  finifli  to  lemnity,  where  he  could  not  have  feen 
his  eduration,  by  difmiiTing  him  to  the  her  but  in  the  formalities  of  devotion,— 
tour  of  Europe.- As  he  loved  me  with  nor  hi»  e  heard  her  voice,  but  as  it  aided 
the  afledllon  of  a  brother,  1  was,  at  his  the  choral  mufic  ; — Nor  did  I  kuow,  for 
tamed  folicita'ion,  appointed  to  accoro-  fome  time,  that  he  had  even  converfed 
piny  him.  with  her,  when  her  tongue  had  comple- 

lle  was  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  ted  the  magic  of  her  eyes.— But  on  this 
age  when  hr  left  Ireland,  and  the  period  particular  occafion,  he  for  once  deceived 
allotted  fiT  his  return  was  a  fhort  time  ‘me;— for  he  had  contrived  to  fee  th« 
before  he  Ihould  be  of  age.— We  flayed  lady  at  the  grate  of  her  convent,  and,  in 
three  or  four  months  in  England,  in  order  a  packet  of  fweetmeats  which  he  prefent- 
to  viflt  feme  particular  parts  of  it ; — from  ed  to  her,  had  inclofed  an  ardent  detla- 
thtnee  wc  piocceded  to  Paris,  and  con-  ration  of  his  paifion,  and  an  offer  to  rilk 
tinued  our  route  through  Switzerland,  his  lii%  in  fnatching  her  from  the  fur- 
(^e.  to  Italy.— Nor  will  it  he  doing  Mr  rounding  walls,  and  to  unite  himfelf  to 
M— — .  more  than  jiillice.  by  declaring,  her  for  ever. 

that  he  had  hitherto  condofted  himfelf  At  this  time,  I  muft  obferve,  that 
with  the  moft  confummate  prudence,  and  Mr  M—  was  every  thing  that  a  woman 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  faw  him.-  of  fenfibility  could  wifh  for  in  man.— 
In  the  common  piogrefs  of  our  tour  we  Korean  I  wonder,  when  I  rccolleifl  what 
arrived  at  ■  <  ■  ,  a  place  from  whence  he  then  was,  that  (he  could  be  fo  eafi'.y 

he  may  date  all  the  inLfortuiics  of  his  perluaded  to  liften  to  his  extravagant  pro- 
hfr*  pulitions. — This  communication  between 

A  young  lady,  of  a  noble  family  in  them  had  coatinued  for  near  a  month 
that  city,  being  to  take  the  veil,  our  without  my  having  been  made  privy  to 
cur.ofity  led  us  to  be  prefent  at  fuch  an  the  bufinefs.— He  fometimes  went  out 
wttrelling  ceremony ;— and  my  friend  be-  alone,— but  it  was  always  in  fuch  an  open 
csnic  iiiftantly^  and  fo  deeply  enamoured  and  uadifguifed  manner,  that!  could  net 

fufpetl 
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fufpe(£l  he  had  any,  efpecially  fuch  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dai.geruuk,  projeefi  incuntcmpla- 
tion. 

At  length,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  inform  me  of  his  proceeoings  ; 
—and,  as  we  were  one  evening  taking 
the  air  in  his  coach,  after  enlarging  a 
great  deal,  and  in  a  very  affrdfing  man¬ 
ner,  on  the  force  of  his  paifion,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  fuccefs 
it  had  met  with,  and  the  promifes  he 
had  made. — He  then,  in  an  altered,  and 
very  determined  tone  of  voice,  declared 
the  refolution  he  had  taken  to  riCc  every 
thing  in  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

I  was  in  reality  fo  afconilhcd  and 
confounded  at  this  declaration,  as  to  be 
I  endered  wholly  iticapahie  of  giving  him 
an  immediate  aiifwer; — and  beforrlcould 
recover  myfclf,  to  enter  upon  the  duty  of 
remonftranre,  be  I'aitl,  in  a  manner  the 
moff  afieiling  that  can  be  conceived,— 

*  VVe  were  nourifhed  at  the  fame  bread, 

*  — our  wifhies,  our  dellre,,  and  our  tem- 
‘  pens  have  l■i(llcl'to  been  the  fame ; — 

*  and  our  mutual  happincls  hat  thus  far 

*  been  our  mutual  care; — by  thefe,  and 

*  by  a  brother’s  love,’  added  he,  throw¬ 
ing  his  arms  about  my  neck,  *  I  conjure 

*  you  to  aid  me  in  attaining  this  great 

*  objetff  of  my  heart,— without  which, 

*  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  the  life  of 

*  your  friend  will  be  cut  Ihort  by  def- 

*  fpair.’— When  he  was  a  little  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  violence  of  his  grief,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  of  his  defign  to  carry  off  the 
lady,  who  was  of  a  noble  family,  from 
her  monaffic  prifon,  either  by  force  or 
llratagem,  and  to  marry  her  the  mo¬ 
ment  (he  was  removed  to  a  place  of  k- 
curity. 

*  To  reprrfent  to  him  the  danger  of 
the  undertaking,  was  to  tell  him  of  a 
Ihadow  ; — and  to  hare  exprefild  my  ho- 
Tiefl  feelings  without  referve,  would  have 
been  to  feparate  myfelf  from  him.— At 
cue  time  I  thouttht  of  going  to  the  Britifh 
Minifier,  to  coniult  him  upon  the  bufi- 
iiefs  ; — at  another,  1  was  determined  to 
amufe  him  with  hopes,  and  deceive  him 
into  protraJfirg  the  hufiurfs,  till  1  could 
make  his  father  arqualn’ed  with  it.— I 
had  it  in  contemplaiion  alfo  to  convey  a 
fecret  infelligence  of  w  ti.tt  was  goiug  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Abbers  of  tlte  convent. — I  had 
even  determined  to  ojipofc  mylelf  to  the 

Crofecution  of  this  ili-ange  prcjcdf,  and 
oldly  Hand  between  my  friend  and  the 
folly  of  undertaking  the  vain  and  hazard¬ 
ous  enterpriz?,  which  he  !o  fondiy  medi¬ 
tated. — In  (hori,  there  was  no  pradlica- 
ble  Ichcmc  of  oppcuiion  which  1  did  uct 


at  times,  adopt, — ind  they  all  ended  ig 
my  promifing  to  engage  in  his  deficn 
to  afnft  him  in  carrying  off  his  priz.*, « 
to  fhare  his  fate. 

^  I  was  now  admitted  to  attend  iti; 
friend  to  the  grate  of  the  convent,  where 
1  fiw  the  lovcliefl  woman  my  eyes  hid 
ever  beheld.  To  all  the  fehemes,  he*, 
ever,  which  were  continually  urged  hy 
us,  fhe  made  fuch  unfurmnuntabie  oii. 
jciSfions,  that  I  began  to  believe,  anJ  ig 
my  cool  moments  to  hope,  that  the  whole 
would  end  in  a  fruitlcfs  attempt  andccr. 
taindifappointraent.  One  day,  however, 
I  found  Marguerita,  for  that  was  the 
lady’s  name,— waiting  at  the  grate  vritli 
unufual  impatience  Have  eoiirag-,’ 
faid  fhe,  as  io»n  as  I  approached  her, 
‘  and  ere  another  fun  i»  let,  w  e  fhall  be 
far  from  datig*r.  I  have  won,’  tonii* 
nued  fhe,  hattdy,  <  certain  faithful  per- 

*  fons  to  mv  interefl,  who  have  underta- 

*  ken  to  facilliate  iny  cfcape,  and  to  par- 

*  take  it:  You  inulf,  theicture,  be  ua. 
‘  der  the  garden  wall  at  half  an  hoa; 


‘  after  midnight,  with  every  thing  nect;' 

‘  fjry  for  the  flight  of  ns  si!.’  She  thta 
left  me,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, sol 
1  returned  to  comiiiuiiicaic  thcic  j  ijr J 
tidings  to  my  friend. 

No  time,  as  may  be  natu'ally  fjp* 
pof  d,  was  loft  in  miking  preparation*; 
and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  we  arrivtd 
at  our  deflinaiion,  with  a  co.iple  of  hr- 
varts  well  armed,  and  the  necefliry  ap¬ 
paratus  for  a  fpcedy  journey.  We  had, 
indeed,  fcarce  taken  our  flat  inn,  when  i 
letter  was  thrown  over  the  wall  anrl  fell  at 
my  left : — 1  had  already  opened  it,  ;al 
was  endeavouring  tofxaiiiinr  iis coiiten.i 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  when  one  of  tl.t 
fervants  tame  in  great  l.afte  to  iuicrmui 
that  he  had  obferved  two  perfons,  can- 
plately  armed,  who  were  waiting,  a;  a 
I’lnall  diftance  from  the  place  w!  eie  we 
flood. — I  had  fci'ce  time  to  fold  up  tb: 
paper  and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  whentlit 
enemy  appeared  ;  and,  after  a  few  pre¬ 
vious  tpicilions,  wiiicri  were  h.oughti'iT 
propoffd,  and  as  haughtily  anfweo  '!,  a 
very  fpirked  combat  enfuee’,  in  whicn 've 
were  vldforious,  and  left  our  opponent*, 
to  all  appearance,  in  the  tail  flruggicsot 
departing  life. — The  groans  of  thedii  '? 

F erf  ins,  which  we  appechendyd  nmU 
•on  alar  II  the  convent,  ditermineJ  m 
tj  retire. 

On  our  re‘urn  home,  Mr  M— - - 

inifantlv  fell  fciifelefs  on  the  ft  >or,  wkic' 
ffic  l  me  wriih  apprehenrio  is  tha:  he  hrl 
been  dangeroufly  wounded  in  the  CJriH  A 
lint  uia  liiipp.r.g  audtxaniiniiig  hiin,  »>< 


Ihc  of  any  kind  could  be  dif* 

covered.— It  uat  the  fevere  wound  of 
(lifjppomiinent  that  had  occafioned  his 
iainiing,  from  which  he  was  with  much 
difitculty  recovered.  When,  however, 
his  fcnies  returned,  a  flood  of  tears  for¬ 
ced  their  way,  and  he  became  (hcrtly 
jtterwards  fufficiently  compofed  to  con- 
verfe  on  our  diilrefsful  fltuation,  and  to 
ronfider  in  what  mode  he  could  renew 
the  dcGgn  which  had  been  I'o  aneily 
iruOrated. 

1  now  recolledfed  the  letter  which 
had  been  thrown  to  us,  and  opening  it,  I 
leid  as  follows  *  I.eave  this  place,  and 
•  fpeed  initantly  to  Vienna ;  I  will  there 
<  write  to  vou  under  the  title  of  the 
'  Count  de  ^ainc  Aobain. — Believe  me, 

«  I  am  refolved  to  be  yotir’s  or  to  perilh 
'  in  the  attempt.’— The  billet  was  not 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Marguerita,— but 
that  circumflance  did  not  lead  us  to 
doul  t,  for  a  moment,-  of  its  having  been 
written  by  her  command: 

Mr  M— — ,  therefore,  fet  out  the 
following  day  for  Vienna,  and  I  remain¬ 
ed  for  a  fhort'time  after  him,  as  well  to 
avoid  fufpicion,  as  to  learn  the  confe- 
outnees  of  our  rencontre.  Nothing, 
however,  tranfpired,— fo  that  in  a  few 
days  I  let  out  alfo  for  Germany,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  deflination  almoft  as  Toon  as 
my  friend, — wh6  had  travelled  very  (low¬ 
ly,  both  from  languor  of  body  and  forrow 
of  heart. 

The  firft  week  after  our  arrival  paf- 
fed  away,  from  the  novelty  of  the  place, 
in  fume  clegrce  of  comparative  fatisfac-c 
lion;  the  fecood,  however,  was  very  un- 
pleafant  indeed,  and  the  third  almoit  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  and  Mr  M—  had  de¬ 
termined,  if  he  did  not  receive  a  letter 
from  Italy  when  the  month  was  clapfed, 
to  iacisfy  his  impatience  by  returning  thi¬ 
ther  wirhout  any  further  delay.  The 
long  and  anxioufly-expedfed  epiftle,  how¬ 
ever,  at  rived  jufl  in  time  to  lave  us  fuch 
a  mortifying  Jmirney.  It  was  big  with 
txprcllions  of  the  molt  fa.lhful  afledtion, 
and  gave  the  delightful  hopres  that  we 
Bi'ght  f.ion  behold  the  lovely  writer  of 
it.  This  eircuroflance  gave  us  new  life, 
and  three  fucceedinK  weeks  brought  the 
time  encouraging  afluranccs. 

My  friend  was  now  rendered  capa¬ 
ble  of  Ibme  recreation  and  erjoymeni, 
and  we  frequently  mingled  in  the  pica- 
lures  and  I'ncicties  of  the  place  where  we 
tciiiied.  But  nothing  happened  of  par¬ 
ticular  occurrence,  or  at  leaf!  of  much 
(onlequcnce,  rill  one  afternoon,  as  we 
were  walking  upon  the  ramparts,  we 


obferved  a  young  man,  of  genteel  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  a  molt  pleafiiig  counte¬ 
nance,  who  had  fallen  afleep  b-.  neath  a 
tree,  with  a  written  paper  unfolded  in 
his  hand.  While  we  were  contempla¬ 
ting  him,  he  awoke,  and  immediately 
arol'e  in  much  apparent  confuCon  ;  which, 
however,  was  immediately  dillipated, 
when  we  alTured  him,  that  the  liberty 
we  bad  taken  was  not  accompanied  wiili 
any  curioflty  that  he  could  difapprove,— 
and  that  our  eyes  had  never  glanced 
to-araids  the  contents  of  the  paper,  iii 
the  perufal  of  which,  we  prefutned,  h: 
had  funk  into  that  (lumber  which  had 
been  innocently  interrupted  by  us.  He 
immediately  embraced  us  both,— defirel 
our  acquaintance  in  the  moll  obliging 
manner,and  inliiled  upon  its  commencing 
by  doing  him  the  favour  to  fup  wit  la 
him  that  very  evening.  We  according¬ 
ly  accepted  his  invitation,  and  found  him 
to  be  poflelTed  of  every  pleafing  and  ele¬ 
gant  accomplifliment,  which  diftingu.lhca 
the  fnan  of  birth  and  education. 

Our  new  friend  was  the  Count  Che- 
neberg,  of  a  great  family  in  Saxony,  ami 
was  now  on  bia,travels  by  the  command 
of  his  father.  The  next  day  we  law  him 
again,  and  I'uch  an  int'macy  took  place 
between  us  that  we  were  I'eldom  feparatr, 
—though  an  event  happened  which  hart 
well  nigh  occaGooed  a  vety  fatal  interrup¬ 
tion  to  It. 

About  ten  days  after  our  firft  ac¬ 
quaintance,  1  had  been  at  the  po.ft,  and 
found  a  letter  from  Italy,  which  1  deli¬ 
vered  to  Mr  M— —  in  his  prefence, 
who  read  it  with  emotions  of  rapture, 
while  the  other  turned  pale  as  he  call  his 
eyes  towards  it.  *  I  have,’  laid  he,  figh- 
ing,  ‘  excelled  fuch  a  letter  as  that  from 

*  Italy,  fur  fome  time  pad,  but  have 
‘  not  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  receive  it.’ 
— ‘  This,’  replied  Mr  M — - — ,  ‘  came 
‘  from  that  quauter  ;  and  1  w  ilh  you  had 

*  fuch  an  one.’  ‘  Does  it  iiidced  ?’  laid 
the  Count.  *  Yes  it  does,’  anl’wered  the 
other  ;—  ‘  there  it  ii, — ^rcad  it,  and  pai- 
‘  take  the  happinefs  of  your  friend.’ — 
No  fooncr  had  hefeen  the  rharableis that 
compoiied  it,  than,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  uttering  fome  horrid  and 
paflionate  expreliions  on  the  perfidy  jof 
women,  he  rttiirned  the  letter,  and  with 
a  few  broken  apologies,  left  the  room.— 
We  were  much  furprifed  at  his  condueft, 
but  the  hope  of  loon  beholding  Margue¬ 
rita  turned  our  thoughts  and  reflcdlions 
from  every  other  objrbl. 

The  following  morning  the  Count 
came  to  us,  whde  we  were  at  breaktaft 
e  his 
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his  looks  were  thofe  of  a  man  who  had 
f'uffercd  the  moft  fevere  anxiety, -'and 
they  told  the  truth.  After  a  (hort  apolo¬ 
gy  for  the  abruptnefs  of  his  departure  the 
preceding  night,  he  informed  us  that  he 
was  inviolably  attached  to  a  ladyv  in  a 
convent  at  '  ■  ■■  « ;  and  that  in  attempt- 
ins;  to  carry  her  off,  he  had  been  attack¬ 
ed  by  fome  of  her  relations,  by  whom  he 
was  woimded  and  left  fenl'elrfs  on  the 
l^t ; — buttecovering  foon  after,— is  the 
immediate  lofs  of  blood  was  the  only  ma¬ 
terial  inconvenience  he  fufiered,-^he 
heard  a  voire  cnnimand  him  to  go  iin* 
mediately  to  Vienna,  where  he  fhoiild  re¬ 
ceive  inllruvSlions  concerning  his  future 
conduiSl.  ‘  Now,  Sir,’  added  he,  addrtf- 
fing  himfelf  to  Mr  M— ,  ‘  the  letter 

*  which  you  received  lall  night,  was 

*  written  by  the  hand  of  one  who  has 

*  penned  as  tender  declarations  of  love 

*  and  conflancy  to  me,  as  fhc  has  done 

*  to  you,  and  if  her  name  be  Ceieftina,’ 
«■■■-  ‘  Stop  your  threats, ’  replied  my 
friend,  who  now  began  to  recover  from 
the  trouble  which  the  Count’s  difeourfe 
Had  occa Honed, -a-‘  ftopyourthreats,’  faid 
he,  ‘  as  they  are  very  unpleafant  fora 
‘  man  of  fpiril  to  hear,— and  oftentimes 
‘  awaken  a  fpirit  of  refentment  which 

*  bars  all  proof  that  they  are  not  deferv- 

*  ed  : — Be  at  relt,  her  name  is  Margueri- 
«  ta  : — am  not  your  rival, — and  the  fin 

*  gulariiy  of  our  fates  (hould  confirm  our 

*  friendlhip.  Mv  affetflioi.s  are  rivetted 

*  with  a  force  equal  toyour’s,  and  I  was 

*  prevented,  like  you,  frt  m  pofTcfiing,  at 
•"  this  momtii',  the  objedl  of  them  ;  but 
‘  my  arm  was  more  fortunate  than  youi 's 

*  — and  for  ever  prevented  my  oppo- 

*  nent  from  again  mterrupting  the  hap- 

*  pinefs  of  lovers.'  ‘  AUs,  alas  !’  laid 
the  Ci^unt,  embracing  him,  ‘  I  now  know 
‘  that  voice  again,  and  we  have  only 
«  to  join  in  carfine  our  unpropitious  liars. 

*  It  was  I  mvlelf  who  felt  the  force  of 

*  that  arm  wHiih  ncwembraces  me, and 

*  had  we  then  known  each  other,  we 

*  fhoiild  now  have  been  nioft  happy.' 
Without  attempting  to  delcribe  the 

fcenc  which  this  eclairciflcment  produ¬ 
ced,  I  fhall  pafs  on  to  a  future  day  of  no 
great  diftance,  when  a  billet  arrived  from 
'  the  fame  peifon  who  had  written  ail  the 
letters  in  queftion,  defiring  us  to  fly  im¬ 
mediately  to  thchotcl  where  Ihe  was >utt 
arrive  d. 

Wings  would  not  have  been  fwift 
rnouch  to  have  carried  us  thither;  we  ar¬ 
rived  brcathlefs,  and  the  moment  Mr 
M— ^  —  entered  the  chamber  to  which 
sJe  had  been  cocdnrfltd,  he  fo«nU  hira-- 


felf,  as  he  thought,  in  the  arms  of  Mn.* 
gnerits.  At  this  moment,  the  Count, 
who  harl  followed  us,  entered  the  room 
allb,  and  faw  my  friend  half  dead  in  the 
arms  of  Celeflina.  *  This  is  perfidy,’ 
faid  he,  drawing  his  fword,  *  which  me- 
*  fits  inflan;  puni(hment,-^nd  lhall  find 
it.’  I  fortunately  feized  his  arm,  or  they 
would  both  have  become  the  immediate 
vidlims  of  his  niiflaken  rage. 

By  this  time  Mr  M— — -  had  flan- 
ed  bark  from  Ce!elliiia,  and  Ihefrom  him, 
-^and  the  confufion  of  ns  all  was  not 
eafdy  to  be  delcrihed,  till  Margueiita, 
prefenting  herfelf  from  a  cabinet,  with, 
out  the  leaft  cxpeiffaiion  of  meeting  ui, 
ran  forward  to  diflipate  it.  In  a  fhon 
time,  therefore,  all  was  prrfedl  fatisfac' 
tioii,  and  I  had  the  p'ralure  of  feeisg 
an  end  to  fufpenfe  and  danger,  id  the 
long  wifhed-fur  meeting  of  thefe  aiilciil 
lovers. 

The  evening  was  paflld  in  relafing 
all  the  difliculties  which  had  attended  the 
clcapc  of  thefe  lovely  fugitives,  and  vere 
the  caufe  of  that  jealnufy  which  had  dip 
tuibed  us  before  their  arrival.  The  let¬ 
ter  which  I  have  already  mentioned  t» 
have  been  thrown  from  the  wall,  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Count,  as  were  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ones  that  arrived  from  the  fim; 
quarter  at  Vienna ;  but  it  may  be  ealily 
imagined,  that  in  fuch  a  fimilarity  of  cir- 
cumftaners,  the  fentsmenis  they  contain¬ 
ed  were  'equally  applicable  to  both  par¬ 
ties,- 

The  two  nuns  having  been  faithfi! 
to  their  appointments,  had  met  in  the 
fame  place  for  the  fame  purpofe :  and 
though  fruftrated  in  their  defign,  they 
were,  fortunately,  neither  difeovered,  nor 
even  fufpedled. 

Ceieftina  had  no  doubt  that  her  lover 
was  at  Vienna,  and  Marguerita  flattered 
herfelf  with  the  certain  hope  that  Ihe 
(hould  find  her’s  when  life  was  at  liberty 
to  make  inquiries  after  him.  GrlcAina 
being  a  relation  to  the  Lady  Ahbefs,  and 
in  her  confidence,  was  thereby  enabled 
to  execute  her  defign  without  difficulty; 
Marguerita  was  companion  of  her  flight, 
and  all  their  trouble  and  alarms  were  loos 
rccompenfed,  by  finding  the  mutual  ob- 
jedlk  of  them. 

The  fbir  runaways  being  in  need  of 
reft,  we  returned  to  our  lodgings  ;•  and, 
in  the  morning,  while  we  were  wai’ing 
to  receive  a  fummons  from  them,  Mir- 
guerita  came  alone  in  a  carriage,  and  de- 
firing  us  to  get  into  it.fheexprtlled  a  »iib 
that  the  coachman  might  lie  ordered  to 
take  us  one  of  our  ufual  ari'ings.  H<r 
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commands  Wfre  inftantly  obeyed,— and 
being  arrived  at  feme  fmall  difiance  iinm 
the  lijbuibs  of  the  town,  (he  addrrlTt-d 
berfelf  to  Mr  M—  -  —  in  «  very  colitdl- 
«d  and  determined  manner,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  efiedi ; 

‘  1  have  now  given  you  every  proof  of 

*  ifll-dfioB  in  my  power.  I  have  left  my 

*  family, — my  country,— nay,  my  repu- 

*  tation  itfelf  for  your  fake  ;— from  the 
‘  lame  motives,  I  have  riliqued  my  life  ; 

‘  — uor  do  I  mean  to  harbour  a  doubt  of 
‘  your  fidelity  or  your  honour  ; — -every 

*  engagement  you  have  made  to  me  I 
<  am  certain  you  are  ready  to  fulfil ;  but 

*  there  yet  remains  fomething  due  to  roy- 
‘  fcif ; — and  though  I  had  formed  a  de- 
‘  tetminaticin,  relative  to  my  condudf, 

'  between  the  time  I  (hould  fee  you  again 

*  and  that  of  our  final  union,  it  has  now 
‘  been  more  duly  defiberated,  and  the 
‘  circumltances  of  it,  in  lome  degree, 

‘  changed,  from  the  fituation  of  my 
‘  Iriend,— the  companion  of  my  flight.— 

*  The  Count,’  continued  fhe,  ‘  returned 
‘  immediately  after  you  had  left  us,  and 
‘  offered  fuch  propnfitions  to  Celeftina 

*  as  made  rne  tremble,  and  her  defper- 
‘  ate.  In  Ihort,  he  declared,  that  he 

*  could  not  openly  marry  her  without  hit 
‘  father’s  ronretit,and  he  was  certain  that 

*  could  never  be  obtained.  He,  there- 
‘  fore,  propofed  a  fecret  marriage,— or  a 

*  difdain  of  public  opinion  in  living  with 

*  him,  unreflrained  by  nuptial  ties.— 
’  She  reproached  him  bitterly,  and  her 
‘  reproaches  went  to  his  heart.  He  loves 

*  her, — but  fhould  he  marry  her  pub- 

*  licly  without  his  father’s  approbation, 
'  his  ruin  is  ineniahle  ;  and  he  is,  at  this 
‘  moment,  in  the  cruel  fufpenk;  of  facri- 
‘  ficing  his  fortune  or  his  love.  He  w’as, 
^  I  J'uppofe,  fully  perfuaded,  when  Ce- 

*  leftina  had  left  her  convent,  that,  from 

*  the  Urength  of  her  affcAion,  (he  would 

*  be  weak  enough  to  abandon  herfelf  at 

*  once  to  his  plcafurc  ;---hut  neither  Ihe 
'  nor  myfeff  broke  through  our  fecular 

*  'igagements,  with  any  other  view  than 

*  to  an  honourable  cilabiifhment,— in 

*  which  our  cnndudf  would  prove,  to 
thofe  who  might  become  acquainted 

‘  with  our  hifiory,- that  it  was  not  from 

*  »  wanton,  foolifh  difpofition  that  we  bid 
‘  adieu  to  a  conventual  life—but  the  love 

*  of  liberty,  afibciated  to  the  hopes  of  at- 

*  taining  a  Iblid  and  rational  happinefs.— 

*  Be  alTured,  Mr  M - ,’  added  Ihe, 

’  1  do  not  harbour  the  mofi  difiant  liif- 
‘  picion  of  you ;  but  I  am  relblvrd  to  adl 

*  myfelf,  as  I  have  advifed  my  friend  :— 
‘  I  mean  to  olttain  the  conlent  of  your 


parents  before  I  marry  you ;  nor  will  I 
let  my  foot  in  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  till  1  receive  an  invitation  from 
them,  aa  their  intended  daughter.  You 
will,  therefore,  continue  your  travels, 
and  I  will  either  precede  or  follow  you 
throughout  the  courlie  of  them,— fo  a* 
never  to  be  at  that  difiance  from  you 
which  may  give  you  pain,  and  never  to 
be  fo  continually  with  you,  as  to  give 
the  world  any  jufi  reaCin  to  determine 
unfavourably  of  me.  When  you  (ball 
be  called  home,  I  will  fix  my  aho<le  on 
the  coaft  of  France,  where  I  (hall  be  e- 
qually  impatient  with  yourfelf  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  command  from  your  father, 
which  will  inftantly  authori.eme  togive 
my  hand,  where  I  have  mofi  irrevoca¬ 
bly  given  my  heart. 

‘  Thefe,’  continued  flte,  are  my  fixed 
determinations,  which  no  human  pow¬ 
er  can  induce  me  to  change  ;— and  if 
you  fhould  once  attempt  to  exert  your 
’  great  power  over  me,  in  order  to  turn 
'  me  from  them,  you  fliall  fee  me  no 
more.— I  have  fircured  a  little  treafure, 

'  which  will  be  fufficient  to  give  me  an 
humble  fupp'Tt  in  any  part  of  iheworldj 
—but  I  would  even  return  to  the  con¬ 
vent  i  have  quitted,  with  all  the  added 
rigours  of  it,  —rather  than  hear  a  re¬ 
petition  of  thofe  prapoCtions  which  I 
(hould  confider  as  attempts  to  betray 
me,— how  dear  foever  the  hefrayrr 
might  be.  I  now  a(k  no  protefting  re¬ 
ply  from  you;— your  future  conduct 
can  alone  anfwer  me.— While  we  Itay 
here  you  (hall  fee  us  every  day ; — and 
when  it  becomes  necclTary  for  you  to 
leave  this  place,  I  will  depart,  a  (hort 
time  before  you,  to  fome  appointed 
place  upon  your  route,  where  we  may 
meet  again.- At  prefent  we  will  return 
to  my  difconlblate  friend,  whom  you 
will  do  well  to  comfort, — and  alfo  to 
influence  the  Count,  who  is  very  much 
attached  to  you,  to  think  of  piopofijtg 
nothing  that  may  w'ound  her  honour  ; 
—but  either  to  obtain,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  the  confent  of  his  father  to  a 
legitimate  union  with  Celeftina,  or  to 
leave  her  till  that  objeft  can  be  fully 
completed.’ 

On  concluding  this  addrefs  to  Mr 
M— — ,  (he  burft  into  tears,  which 
were  accompanied  by  his,— and,  I  hope, 
not  difhonoured  by  mine.— After  a  (hort 
filence,  which  had  an  equal  (hare  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  difappointment  on  the  part 
of  my  friend, — a  kind  of  broken  conver- 
fation  took  place,  which  continued  till  we 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  where  we  found  the 
c  »  C9i*qr 
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Count  and  Ceicnina  in  a  (ituation  that 
caltnl  forth  all  our  pity. 

We  remained  there  tjll  midnighty 
rontriving  various  fchenies  for  promoting 
ihe  happiiiefs  of  this  uiifortunite  pair.-— 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  in  the  fcope 
of  poflibility  to  obtain  his  father’s  con- 
fent  to  a  legitimate  union  with  Cclellina  ; 
—and  (he,  with  a  pride  that  became  h»r, 
refufed  to  bear  a  doubtful  name,  though 
(anflioned  by,a  private  marriage. — It  was 
therefore,  at  length,  refolved,  that  (he 
fhould  remain  the  companion  of  Mar- 
gurrita, — that  an  epiltolary  corrtfpon- 
dence  (hould  be  maintained  between  her 
and  her  lover,— and  that  they  niuft  be 
contented  to  wait  with  patience  till  a 
kinder  fortune  (hould  (mile  upon  them. 

In  a  (hort  time  after,  M.'.rguerita  left 
Vienna  for  Berlin, — whither  we  followed 
her  in  about  a  week  and,  notwiih- 
Banding  the  objedl  whk-h  was  before  us, 
our  departure  from  that  city  was  greatly 
embittered  by  our  reparation  from  tfe 
Count,  whofenumerous  acccmpU(hments, 
and  endearing  behaviour,  had  rlvetted, 
even  during  m  (hort  an  acquaintance,  our 
fmeered  affeflion  and  tilcem. — From 
Berlin  we  pafTcd  on  to  Hamburgh, 
where  we  were  moft  agreeably  furpriaed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Count,  who  hav¬ 
ing  received  an  account  of  his  father’s 
death,  as  he  was  leaving  Vienna,— did 
not  hrfiiate  a  moment  to  take  our  route, 
till  he  had  joined  us  at  the  former  place,— 
where  we  faw  him  united  to  his  lovely 
Celeilina.— Thev  remained  with  us  but  a 
few  days,  and  left  us  with  mutual  pro- 
miles  of  regard  and  remembrance. — The 
Count  would  g'adly  have  prolonged  his 
flay  with  us, — but  it  was  neceffary  that 
be  (hould  return  home  to  take  po£rc(uon 
of  the  weatrh  and  honours  of  h:s  (amily. 

Wc  did  not  remain  long  after  our 
friends, — but  continued  our  journey  thro’ 
Holland  and  the  Audrian  Low  Countrit  s, 
till  we  arrived  at  Bruges,  where  it  was 
determined  Marguerlta  (hould  remain  in 
an  £ngli(h  convent,  to  learn  what  (he 
imagined  was  to  be  the  futuie  language 
of  her  life, — and  to  wait  the  fummuns  to 
Ireland,  which  was  to  make  her  the  hap- 
pied  of  women. 

It  will  be  needlefs  to  prolong  my 
narrative  with  a  detail  ol  circumdances, 
which  have  no  peculisr  intcrdl  tniecoiii- 
inend  them  ; — I  (hall  therefore  pals  at 
once  toonr  airival  in  Ireland. — We  now, 
indeed,  draw  nigh  to  that  critical  period 
■which  was  to  give  fun-(hinc  or  lhade  to 
the  future  life  of  my  friend,  and  fuch  a 
fituation  affliifltd  me  with  m 


nant  apprehenCons. — I  was  aware  frotn 
the  beginning,  of  Come  of  the  bad  rf- 
tedls,  at  lealt,  which  have  fince  happen¬ 
ed ;— at  the  fame  time  I  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  that  if  I  opjiofed  the  dclign,  how- 
ever  dangerous  or  inconndcrate,  he  would 
tall  a  vidlim  to  defpair. — To  preferve 
him,  therefore,  was  my  firdobjedl, — ind 
1  fubmitted  the  red  lu  the  will  of  Heav¬ 
en  ; — nor  at  this  moment  does  my  tonf- 
cience  reproach  me. 

On  our  arrival  at  Dublin,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  delight  was  beyond  defcription: 
— Indeed,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  fein, — nor  did  his  talents 
and  qualitications  belie  his  exterior  figure 
and  deportment, — Ilis  mother  was  with 
difliculty  recovered  from  the  edlicy  of 
embracing  her  charming  boy,  as  (he  trn- 
derly  called  him,— who  was  now  return¬ 
ed,  in  every  relptd  equal  to  the  foni.cft 
hopes  of  maternal  aficAion.  * 

As  the  period  now  approached 
when  Mr  M— —  would  be  ot  age,  we 
all  went  to  the  family  feat  at  foroe  dif- 
tance  from  Dublin,  to  celebrate  it  with 
great  feftivity.— No  expcncc  was  fpared 
to  give  joy  to  all  who  were  piefent. — and 
the  feilive  defign  had  its  due  effedl,  I 
believe,  upon  every  heart  but  that  of  my 
friend  and  mylelf.— He  had  doubrt  n  hich 
beclouded  his  happinefs,  and  1  had  fears 
which  di^  not  fuffer  me  to  enjoy  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  repofe. 

At  length,  the  hurry  of  rejoicing 

being  over,— Mr  .M - made  known 

to  his  mother  his  fituation  and  engage¬ 
ment  with  Margu'rita,  together  with  all 
the  circuniflances  of  it,  and  the  rclblu- 
tions  which  he  had  formed  relpe^ing  it, 
— prtfTing  her  in  the  moft  earneit  man¬ 
ner  to  eommunicate  the  whole  to  his  fa¬ 
ther — That  amiable  woman  ufed  every 
argument  which  her  authority  and  her 
teiidernefs  could  employ,  to  turn  his 
thoughta  from  the  purpofed  connexion, 
but  to  no  purpofe  ; — (be  then  fent  for  me, 
—and  after  hearing  my  friitiments  on 
the  bufinefs,  (he  determined  to  make  the 
old  gentleman  acquainted  with  it, — and 
to  exert  all  her  infiucnce  in  procuring  the 
happinefs  of  her  fon,  tho’  (he  had  every 
rcalon  to  believe  it  would  be  in  vain  ; — 
and  (he  advifed  me  to  prepare  my  iritnd 
for  an  immediate  and  abfolute  refufat 
from  his  father. 

This  lady  poITrlll-rl  a  very  excrllent 
underftandiiig,  and  well  knew  that  a 
i'peedy  ditmiiiiution,  wliatcver  it  might 
prove,  would  at  all  events  be  the  bed  ; — 
(he  therefore  took  the  firft  opportunity  to 

infoi  in  jhe  elder  Mr  M - ot  every 
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tircamftance  relative  to  his  fon’a  paflion 
tor  M.irguerita,  and  the  eiipageinems 
vhirh  had  taken  place  between  them. 

“  lie  heard  her  with  frequent  changes 
of  countenance and,  when  fhe  had 
told  her  flory,  de fired  immediately  to  fee 
ray  friend,— from  whom  he  received  a  re¬ 
petition  of  it : — On  his  filent  elifin'llian  I 
was  ordered  to  attend,  and  give  my  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bufinefs; — when  I  was 
queltioned  very  particularly  refpedling 
the  chara^er,  qualifications,  and  family 
of  poor  Marguenta. — Having  done  jul- 
tice  to  her  and  to  truth, — the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  without  making  a  fingle  obferva- 
tion,  wilhed  me  a  good  night,  with  his 
iifiial  civility,  and  quitted  the  room. — 
The  next  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour, 
he  fet  out  for  Dublin,  and  left  a  writ¬ 
ten  order,  that  we  fhould  remain  in  the 
country  till  we  received  notice  to  follow 
him.  lAfter  a  week  of  fad  lufpence,  we 
received  the  fummons  — On  our  arrival 
at  his  houfe  in  Dublin,  he  bid  us  follow 
him  into  his  library  ; — and,  after  many 
alTcAing  obfervations,  on  filial  duty,  pa¬ 
ternal  regard,  and  dotneftic  obligation, 
he  continued  his  difeourfe  to  his  fon  in 
the  following  manner: — ‘  You  cannot 
‘  be  a  ilranger  to  the  many  enemies  I 
'  have  made  among  my  relations,  and 
'  the  continual  ill-ui'age  I  have  received 
‘  from  them,  on  account  of  my  tender- 
‘  nefs  for  you, — w'hich  wasfo  great  as  to 
■  determine  me  to  make  you  my  heir  in 
‘  preference  to  prior  claims.  Since  your 
‘  abfence  from  me,  however,  a  propolal 
‘  has  been  made,  by  fotne  of  my  beft 
‘  friends,  to  unite  every  part  of  my  fa- 

*  mi!y  to  me,  wuthout  oppofing  the  de- 
‘  fi^ns  1  liad  formed  in  your  favour : — 
'  This  was  no  Icfs  than  to  marry  you  to 
‘  the  daughter  of  my  neareft  relation  ; — 

*  a  young  lady  formed  to  gain  the  ad- 
‘  miration  of  all  who  fee  her;— and 
‘  the  love  of  all  who  kno  v  her — whofe 
‘  heart  and  hand  you  mull  have  confider- 
‘  ed  as  a  fupremc  happinefs  top.vlfcfs,— 
‘  if  your  reafon  had  not  been  iotlrange- 
‘  iy  perverted  by  the  fatal  prepofTcflion 

*  which  has  undone  you.— I  entered  rr»ott 
‘  gladly  into  this  arrangement,  which 
‘  letmrd  to  promife  lb  much  happinefs 
‘  to  us  all,— and  which  had  already  flat- 
‘  tered  me  with  the  hopes  that  my  latter 
‘  days  would  glide  on  in  peace  : — Nay, 
‘  to  confirm  our  domeflic  honour  and  fc- 

*  licit}' I  had  refolved  to  lead  yourmo- 
‘  ther  to  the  altar,— and  to  lofitr  her  no 
‘  longer  to  bear  a  dubious  name.— How- 
‘  ever,  not  to  do  any  thing  in  this  im- 
‘  puitant  bufinefs  with  a  precipitancy 


‘  which  might  favour  of  paflion  rather 
‘  than  judgment, — 1  haveconfultedthofe 
‘  who  could  and  would  advife  me  belt 
‘  in  the  prefent  pofition  of  our  domellic 
‘  circuraltaiicrs  ; — and  I  have  found  the 
‘  fentiments  of  my  friends  to  be  unani- 
‘  inous  againit  indulging  you  in  the  mar- 
‘  riage  you  propofe,  with  a  lady  o£  a 
‘  foreign  country,— fpeaking  only  a  fo- 
‘  reign  language,  and  profefling  a  difler- 
‘  ent  religion  and  who  ventured  to 

*  break  the  moft  folemn  engagements  of 
‘  a  lacred  profelfion  to  follow  you.— I 
‘  think  all  mankind  will  be  with  me  ia 

*  my  determination  not  to  yield  to  it.— 

*  Indeed  I  might  be  juftly  coniiJered  as 
‘  W’antonly  forfeiting  my  undei Handing, 

*  as  well  as  my  honour,  by  fuch  a  con- 
‘  fent : — 1  am  therefore  ferioufly  and  I'o- 

*  lemnly  to  alk  you,— and  as  fuch  abufi- 
'  nefs  as  this  had  better  be  complete  at 
‘  once,  I  (hall  not  repeat  the  q  lellion,— 

‘  whether  you  will  banilh  trom  your 
‘  heart  a  paflion  which  dilhonours  you, 

*  or  become  an  alien  to  your  father’s  af- 
‘  fedlions  and  fociety,  for  ever  ? 

After  a  very  violent  conflidl  in  him- 
fclf,  that  almoH  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  utterance, — my  poor  agitated 
tiienddrclared  that,->-not  his  heart  alone, 
but  his  honour,  was  moft  deeply  concern¬ 
ed  in  maintaining,  to  the  utmolt  of  his 
power,  the  engagements  he  had  made;— 
that  he  had  formed  them  in  the  face  oc 
Heaven,— and  that  no  power  on  earth. 
Ihould  induce  him  to  recede  from  them. 

*  Think,  young  man,’  faid  his  father, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘  what  you. 
‘  are  doing  : — I  will  yet  give  you  time 
‘  to  rrfl'df,  and  fave  yourfelf  from  ruin.* 
— ‘  Sir,’  replied  my  friend,  *  it  appears 
‘  to  me,  that  this  will  be  the  laft  oppor- 

*  tunity  I  lhall  ever  poflefs  of  pertorm- 

*  ing  an  a<H  of  perfunal  duty  to  you  ; — E 
‘  la'ill  therefore  dignify  it  by  the  honelt 
‘  fincerity  with  which  1  declare,  that  my 
‘  life,  if  it  were  neceflary  for  your  hap- 

*  pinefs,  Ihould  be  moH  readily  facrificcil 

*  to  you but  what  you  now  require  is 

*  not  in  my  power  to  give.— Though  I 
‘  Ihould  never  call  Marguerita  mine,  I 
‘  never  will  become  the  hulbind  of  atio- 
‘  ther,  if  even  an  empire  iil'elf  were  to 
‘  be  her  marriage-portion,’ 

‘  Then,  Sir,’  replied  the  old  man,  ‘  b<- 

*  gone  ; — and  fee  my  face  no  moie.’ 

Mr  M - left  the  room  in  an  ago¬ 


ny  he  could  Icirce  fiiflain; — and,  as  I 
was  about  to  lollow  him,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  defired  me  to  call  upon -him  the 
following  morning, — when  he  received 
me  with  calm  civility  ; — and,  after  re- 
proachi:i3 


Poetry, 


proachtng  tnt,  but  not  «ither  with  rude- 
ncls  or  violence  of  expreflion,  for  having 
<>Tnitted  to  inform  him  of  our  proceed¬ 
ings  jn  italy,  he  laid,  that  as  he  had  edu¬ 
cated  US  like  gentlemen,  he  finmld  not 
-lend  us  away  without  fome  pruvifinn 
he  therefore  gave  nie  two  bonds  of  annu¬ 
ity,  the  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  his  fon,  and  the  other  of  half  that 
fum  for  myfelf ‘  and,’  added  he,  ‘  as 

*  ready  money  may  be  neceffary  to  both, 

*  — there  is  a  draft  of  five  hundred  pounds 
^.oa  my  banker  i-»aad  I  wou>d  advi£e 


‘  you  to  lhape  your  conrfe  in  fome  litw 

*  nourable  way.  but  without  ever  think- 
‘  ingany  further  of  me^— My  refolutioni 

*  are  fixed,— and  I  (hall  know  neither  of 
‘  you  any  more.— This  event,’  continu¬ 
ed  he,‘  Teems  to  he  the  work  of  Heaven, it 

*  turn  my  thoutikts  to  my  hgitimate  rc 

*  latiors  inftead  of  facrificin  ;  them,  a 

*  1  have  fo  long  done,  to  an  itUe,  ilcgiti 
‘  mate  palhon.’ — 1  tiunked  him  in  the 
moll  relpt  dlful  manner  for  all  his  favouri, 
and  took  my  lea'-e. 

[To  be  eotuluded  in  our  next.'\ 
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ODE  ON  SUMMER. 

— A’nnf  omms  ager,  nunc  oninii  parturit 
arbosi 

Kune  frondent  S)tva  ;  nunc  formofjjimus 
annui.  Vjso. 

SWEET  child  of  light,  with  breezes  ever 
mild 

Andfefi  ’ring  gleams, effulgent  ?un’*»ier.hail ! 
In  Ihowers  and  quick'ning  warmth. 
With  evet-bright'ning  hours 
Pour’d  from  the  regions  of  eternal  day. 

Thy  genial  influence  Ihed.whcn  nature  rous’d 
By  Spring’s  enliv’ning  call 
Has  felt  the  vital  fpark. 

And  from  her  win’tryflumbers  wsk’d  apace 
With  looks  benign  amidll  a  blooming  world. 
Whole  tender  opening  buds 
Await  thy  nurfive  ray. 
Letlove-infpiring  May,thy  fweeteft nymph. 
Her  llow'ry  bofoni  Iprcad  on  hill  and  pUio, 
Z'  nd  cheer  the  blcaken’d  wafle 
With  ne<3ar-breathiiig  bloom. 

Which  Flora  rear'd  with  Zephyr’s  balmy 
breath. 

— Hulb’d  are  the  llorms,  and  through  the 
teni(  er’d  air 

The  gloomy  north  breathes  mild. 
L«ud  tempefis  heave  no  more 
The  troul'led  deep,  nor  fweep  the  chcerlefs 
ikies 

With  chilling  winds,  beneath  thy  gentle 
-  reign. 

Frelh  verdure  decks  the  trees. 

The  woods  and  thickets  fmile. 

With  flocks  and  herds,  the  lonely  wilds  look 

gay. 

The  mountains  bleat,  the  blooming  vallies 
low ; 

~  The  groves  melodious  Cog; 

And  every  voice  is  joy. 

From  bufy  none  and  earth’s  low  tangling 
cares. 

Oft  let  me  fteal  where  contemplation  reigns, 
Unto  the  Mufes  haunt. 

Coo]  grove  or  murmuring  dream, 


There  with  flow  dep  afeend  each  graSy 
deep. 

And  gaze  on  Nature  in  her  faired  foriu, 
When  dews  at  morn  or  eve 
Pour  health  from  ev’ry  flow’r. 

Nor  her  Majedic  wildnefs  let  me  Ihun, 

The  hoary  cliff,  the  fouuding  catara^. 

The  mountain  rough  and  wild 
Whofe  fummit  drikes  the  clouds 
And  throws  projedfive  on  the  neighb’rin; 
vale 

Abroad  romanticlbade ;  oft  while  the  fwaio 
Cheat’d  by  the  milded  ray. 

Sits  in  fome  «  eflem  height 
And  fings  his  love-notes  to  the  fetting  fus. 
Thcfc  are  the  peaceful  fccnes  Contentmec 
loves, 

Which  charm  the  penCve  eye. 

And  fill  the  foul  with  awe. 

Bright  feafon  !  whofe  all-piercing  warmth 
enlivens 

Dead  nature’s  depth,  and  thaws  the  icy  pot 
And  on  the  fmiling  earth 
Pours  forth  the  lengthen’d  day. 

On  fruit  and  flow’r  died  thy  prolific  beams; 
That  they,  through  Autumn's  fweet  mate 
ring  hand. 

May  yield  a  liberal  boon 
And  nouridi  all  that  live. 

.  Mankind  awake— Creation  fing  aloud 
To  Him,  who  fpreads  the  univerfal  fcaft, 
And  glorious  Summer  breathes, 

W’ith  gratitude  ^nd  Ipve. 

April  Att.vANDrs 

HYMN  ON  CONTENT. 

BY  MRS  BARBAVLD. 

— — . .  naturn  bentis 

Omnibus  ejje  dedit,  Ji  quis  cognowrit  uti 
CLAUlAli. 

OThou,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye  1 
O  fcldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh  ! 
Receive  my  temperate  vow : 

Not  all  the  dorms  that  (hake  the  pole 
Can  e’er  didurb  thy  halcyon  foul. 

And  fmooth  unaltcr’d  brow. 

0  coaih 


Youa^  "Jtbu  ^as  a  hd  of  fame, 

Ai  all  the  fchool  could  tell ; 

At  cricket,  taw,  and  prifun-bart,  , 

He  bore  away  the  bclL 

Now  welcome  Whitfuntide  wes  come, 
And  boyi,  with  merry  hearts. 
Were  gone  to  vifit  dear  mamma. 

And  eat  her  piet  and  tarts. 

As  foon  M  Jehn  faw  his  fire, 

A  boon,  a  boon  1  he  tried  ; 

O,  if  I  am  your  darling  boy. 

Let  me  ndt  be  denied. 

Simplicity  in  attic  reft,  darling  boy  indeed  thou  s#t. 

And  innocence  with  candid  brea«,  Th,  . 

.And  clear  undaunted  eye ;  name  the  boon  ;  I  promife  thee 

And  Hope,  who  points  to  dittant  years,  jj  denied, 

l  air  openihg  through  this  vale  of  tears 

A  villa  to  the  Iky.  Then  give  me.  Sir,  your  leng-lalh’d  \ 

'  And  give  your  gig  and  pair. 

There  Health,' thro’  whofe  calm  bofom  glide  To  drive  alone  to  yonder  town. 

The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide.  And  flounlh  through  the  fair. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  fiow ; 

And  Patience  there,  thy  Utter  meek,  ThB  father  (hook  his  head,  My  fou, 

feefents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek  You  know  not  what  you  aik  ; 

To  meet  the  off,  r’J  blow.  To  drive  a  gig  in  crowded  llrcets 

Htr  infladnee  taught  the  Phrygian  iage 

A  tyrant  mafttr’s  wanton  rage  The  horfes,  full  of  reft  and  com. 

With  Luled  fmHes  to  meet:  Scarce  I  myfelf  can  guide ; 

Inur'd  to  toil  and  bitter  bread  And  much  I  fear,  if  you  attempt. 

He  bow’d  his  meek  fubmitted  head.  Some  mifehief  will  betide. 

And  kils’d  thy  fainted  feet. 

Then  think,  dear  boy,  of  fomething 
But  thou,  O  nymph,  retir’d  and  coy?  That’s  betterworth  your  wilhing 

lo  what  hrown  hamlet  doft  thou  joy  A  bow  and  quiver,  bats  and  balls. 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  ?  A  rod  and  lines  for  filhing. 

The  lowlieft  children  of  the  ground, 

Mofs-rofe,  and  violet  bloffom  round.  But  nothing  could  young  Jehu  pleat 

Artd  lily  of  the  vale.  Except  a  touch  at  driving ; 

T was  all  in  vain,  his  father  found, 

0  fay  what  foft  propitious  hour  To  fpend  his  breath  in  ftrivmg. 

1  bell  may  chnfr  to  hail  thy  pow’r, 

And  court  thy  gentle  fway  ?  At  leaft  attend,  rafh  boy  !  he  cried, 

When  autumn,  friendly  to  the  Mufe,  And  follow  good  advice, 

Shali  thy  own  modeft  tints  diffufe.  Or  in  a  ditch  beth  gig  and  you 

Aud  Ihed  thy  milder  day.  Will  tumble  in  a  trice. 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  fiar  beneath.  Spare,  fpare  the  whip,  hold  hard  rii 

Thy  balmy  fpirit  loves  to  breathe.  The  tteeds  ^  fall  enough; 

.And  ev’ry  dorm  is  laid)  Keep  in  the  middle  beaten  truck. 

If  fuch  an  hour  was  e’er  thy  choice,  Nor  crofs  the  ruts  fo  rough : 

Oil  let  me  hear  thy  foothiog  vciee 

Low  whifp  ring  through  the  lhade.  ^  fp^cial  care 


0  come,  in  fimple  veil  artny’d, 


PHAETON  JCNIOR, 


THE  GIG  DEMOLISHED. 

XT'  E  heroes  of  the  upper  fo'm 
A  Who  long  for  whip  and  reldt, 
Lkiitc  Ufien  to  a  difmal  tale, 

Set  forth  in  difioal  llrains. 


Tale 


Poeir^^ 


Take  care,  take  care  !  hU  fathet  cried  ; 

But  off  he  went  llap-dafh. 

■Who’*  this  light  fpark?  the  horfes  thought, 
We’ll  try  your  ftrength,  young  maQcr ! 

So  o’er  the  rugged  turnpike  road, 

Still  fader  ran  and  faffer. 

Young  Jehu  tott’rlng  in  his  feat. 

Now  wiih’d  to  pull  them  in  ; 

But  pulling  from  fo  young  a  hand 
They  valu’d  not  a  pin. 

A  drove  of  grunting  pigs  before 
Fill’d  up  the  narrow  way  ; 

Dalh  thro’  the  midft  the  hnrfes  drove, 

And  made  a  rueful  day  : 

For  fome  were  trampled  under  foot. 

Some  ewih’d  beneath  the  wheel ; 

Lord  !  how  the  drivers  curs’d  and  fworr, 
And  how  the  pigs  did  fqueal !  i 

A  farmer’s  wife  on  old  blind  Ball, 

Went  flowly  on  the  road, 

With  butter,  eggs,  and  cheefe  and  cream,  ' 
In  two  large  panniers  {low'd. 

Ere  Ball  could  ffridc  the  rut,  amain 
The  gig  came  thund’ring  on, 

Crafli  went  the  pannier,  and  the  dame 
And  Ball  lay  overthrown. 

Now  thro’  the  town  the  mettled  paif 
Ran  rattling  o'er  the  (tones ; 

’i'hey  drove  the  crowd  from  (ide  to  fide,  . 
And  (hook  poor  Jehu’s  Jtones. 

WTien  lo  1  dircflly  in  their  courfe 
A  monflrous  form  appear’d  ; 

A  (baggy  bear  that  (talk’d  and  roar'd. 

On  binder  legs  uprear'd. 

Sideways  they  darted  at  the  fight. 

And  srhiik’d  the  gig  half-round. 

Then  crofs  the  crowded  market-place 
They  flew  with  furious  bound. 

Fird  o’er  a  heap  of  crock’ry  ware 
The  rapid  car  they  whirl’d; 

And  jugs,  and  mugs,  and  pots,  and  pan'. 

In  fragments  wide  were  hnrl’d. 

A  booth  flood  near  with  tempting  cakes 
And  groc'ry  richly  fraught; 

All  Birmingham  on  t’other  fide 
The  daazied  optics  caught 

V’itli  aflive  fpring  the  ninible  Heeds 
Ruih’d  thro’  the  puf-  between, 

And  Icarcely  touch’d ;  the  car  bchluj 
Got  thro’  not  quite  fo  clean. 

Jor  while  one  wheel  one  Hall  engag’d. 

Its  fellow  took  the  other : 


Dire  was  the  cladi ;  down  ftlf the  booths, 
And  made  a  dreadful  pother. 

Nuts,  oranges,  and  gingerbread, 

And  figs* here  roll’d  around; 

And  feiffars,  knives,  and  thimbles  there 
Beilrew’d  the  glitt’ring  ground. 

The  fail  of  boards,  the  (bouts  and  cries 
Urg'd  on  the  horfes  fatter  ; 

And  as  they  flew,  at  ev’ry  (tep 
They  caus’d  fome  new  dil'aftcr. 

Here  lay  o’ertnrn’d  in  woeful  plight 
A  pedlar  and  his  pack  ; 

There,  in  a  (bowman ’t  broken  box, 

All  London  went  to  w  rack. 

But  now  the  fates  decreed  to  flop 
The  ruin  of  the  day. 

And  make  the  gig  and  driver  too 
A  heavy  reck’ning  pay. 

A  ditch  there  lay  both  broad  and  deep. 
Where  ((reams  as  black  as  Styx 
From  every  quarter  of  the  town 
Their  muddy  currents  mix. 

Down  to  its  brink  In  heedlcfl  hade, 

The  frantic  horfes  flew, 

And  in  the  midft,  with  fudden  jerk, 

Their  burthen  overthrew. 

The  proftrate  gig  with  defp’rate  fores 
They  foon  pull’d  out  again, 

And  at  their  heels,  in  ruin  dire, 

Drag’d  lumb’ring  o’er  the  plain. 

Here  lay  a  wheel,  the  axle  there,  * 

The  body  there  remain’d  j 
Till  feVer’d  limb  from  limb,  the  car 
Nor  name  nor  (hape  retain’d. 

But  Jehu-mnfl  net  be  forgot. 

Left  floundering  in  the  flood, 

With  cloathcs  ail  drench'd  and  mouth  and 
'  eyes 

Bcplaitcr’d  o’er  with  mud. 

In  piteous  cafe  he  waded  thro* 

And  gain’d  the  flipp’ry  fide, 

Wh’  regfinningcrowdsweregithef’J  round 
To  muck  his  fallen  pride. 

They  led  him  to  a  neighh’ring  pomp 
To  clear  his  difnial  face, 

Wlietice  cold  and  hcartlefs  home  he  flunk, 
Involv’d  In  (ore  difgrace. 

And  many  a  hill  for  domage  done 
His  father  had  to  pay. 

Take  warning,  youthful  dtivers  all! 

From  Jehu’s  firft  elTay. 

■  THE 
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Januarj  ai. 

Uichniui,  Generalin  Chief  of  the  Army  of 

tu  R/jjfu,  to  the  Mihijier  of  War. 

“  Fort  /  auban,  Jan.  18. 

“  Citivn  Mimjler, 

T_Date  my  letter  from  Fort  Vauban. 

JL  At  the  moment  when  we  were  ac¬ 
tively  pi  eparing  to  fubjetff  it  by  force, 
the  enemy  abandoned  il  for  fear;  this 
happened  tail  night.  We  have  witnelTed 
the  explcCons  occalioned  by  the  nume 
rows  mines  which  cowaidice  and  rafcality 
(lug  under  this  fort.  Wc  ihall  Toon  have 
repaired  this  important  pod,  into  which 
1  immediately  fmt  a  fufficienr  number  of 
trexips.  '  The  brave  army  of  the  Rliine 
no  longer  beholds  Haves  occupying  the 
territories  confided  to  its  defence  ;  the 
glory  of  crulhing  tyrants  is  referved  for 
the  brave  Sans  Culottes.  Vive  la  Rrpu- 
blique  ! 

13.  On  the  propofition  of  Thuriot^, 
ihe  qucfiiou,  whether  perjury  In  civil 
taufes  ought  not  to  be  punilhed  with 
death  ?  U  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Legiflation. 

аа.  Decreed — That  the  linen  of  the 
{(ipprefied  churches  ihall  be  applied  to  the 
fcrvice  of  the  military  hofpitais — That  the 
makers  of  paper  Ihall  put  their  names, 
and  the  name  of  their  manufatflorie^,  on 
every  piece  of  paper  they  make,  under 
tbe  penalty  of  jcoo  livres,  and  confifea- 
lu>n  of  the  paper  not  fo  marked — ^That 
in  every  tranfport  ihip  employed  by  the 
Kepublic,  there  ihall  be  a  Camaln  and 
two  Commilfioned  Ofiicers— That  the 
Epifcopal  houfe  of  Paris  ihall  be  occu¬ 
pied  as  an  Infirmary  for  the  p^ifoners  of 
tiie  Concieigerie. 

аб.  Batrere,  in  the  name  of  the  Comr 
icittee  of  Public  Welfare,  reprcfenced, 
that  the  preparations  making  in  all  the 
harboursof  the  Republic,  to  give  the  moft 
formidable  importance  to  the  navy  of  the 
French  Republic,  could  not  be  efieined 
without  coiledling  the  fcamen  by  putting 
-hem  In  a  Bate  of  requifition. 


The  Convention  decreed,  that  all  the 
mates,  cap  ains,  and  others,  who  irrved 
asoiTuers  on  board  of  merchantmen,  and 
all  fcamen,  ihall  be  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
Miniiler  ot  Marine. 

A  deputation  of  Americans  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and  requcilrd  the  liUration 
of  Thomas  Paine,  that  he  might  return 
to  America.  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  cf  Public  Welfare. 

47.  Letter  from  the  Reprefentative  of  tl.'e 
people  at  St  Maloes.—rJan.  at. 

“  Mv  laft  announced  the  capture  of 
feven  prizes,  by  our  fquadron  of  Can- 
cale,  cruizing  in  the  channel.  Later 
difparches,  addrefle  i  to  me  from  Cher¬ 
bourg,  Bate,  that  nine  ihips,  freighted,  a- 
raong  other  articles,  with  fugar,  coffee, 
brandy,  fait  meats,  bale  goods,  and  tot- 
tons,  have  already  entered  that  harbour 
— wc  have  therefore  two  prizes  more  to 
add  tor  the  former.  This  is  not  a” :  the 
fame  letter  declared,  that  the  number  of 
the  (hips  captured  amounted  to  fourteen 
—we  have  therefore  five  more  to  add. 
If,  as  it  appears,  this  calculation  continues 
to  increafe,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Channel,  we  (hall  loon  find  the 
Eiigliih  commerce  entirely  ruined,  and 
the  nation  will  lil'e  agaioB  the  Algebra  of 
its  government.  Lecarpentier." 

49.  Saint  Andre  faid,  he  had  new  fiic- 
cefTcs  to  announce.  Breard  and  himfelf 
bad  ordered  a  fquadron  of  three  (hips  of 
the  line  and  fomc  frigates  to  cruife  off  the 
coaB  of  Ireland.  They  had  returned  to 
BreB  on  the  43d  of  January  after  having 
made  15  prizes,  of  which  i  a  were  already 
come  into  port,  viz  four  Engdih  vefllU, 
three  American  vtfTels,  and  five  Swedilh 
and  Dutch  vcifels,  all  bound  for  England, 
loaded  with  grain,  tobacco,  fugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  8cc. 

Ruhl  and  Bourdon  with  great  violence 
denounced  the  Miniflcr  at  War  ^who 
they  denominated  an  execrable  niinifttr) 
for  ncglciB  of  duty,  aud  fcveral  rtlolu- 
f  tio?» 
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tions  were  pilTcd  againft  him  with  loud  ii.  Birrerc  read  Ictten  from  Frinraf. 
applaufe.  tel  and  General  Turreau,  announcing 

A  member  a’.fo  denounced  the  Mini-  fome  checks  received  in  the  neighbour* 


fter  of  Marine,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
come,  and  give  an  account  of  his  condudl 
during  the  fitting.  He  appeared  accord* 
ingly,  and  was  defended  by  Barrcre,  and 
acquitted  of  the  charges  againft  him. 

Letter  from  Sans-Nom,  (Mirfeilles.) 

“  fan.  19.  The  Revolutionary  Tribu¬ 
nal  of  this  city  is  aiffively  employed,  and 
the  heads  of  feveral  conlpirators  fall 
daily.  The  Reprefentatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  employed  in  regenerating  the  pu¬ 
blic  I'pirit,  and  in  terrifying  thole  who 
might  be  tempted  to  partake  in  new  con- 
fpiracies.  They  have  refolved,  that 
henceforth  the  name  of  Marfeilles  lhall 
be  changed,  and  that  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  ihall  be  intreated  to  beftow  on  it 
another.  In  the  mean  time  it  (hall  re¬ 
main  Sans-nom,  (without  name)  and  (hall 
bear  that  denomination.  The  buildings 
in  which  the  alTemblfes  of  the  (edlions 
and  of  the  General  Committee  were 
held,  (hall  be  razed,  and  a  gallows,  which 
(hall  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their 
revolt,  be  eredled  on  the  ground  they  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  furniture  (hall  be  fold — the 
plate  fent  to  the  mint.” 

Feb.  }.  Deputies,  Men  of  Colour,  were 
admitted  from  St  Domingo,  and  placed 
themfelves  on  the  Mountain — Among 
them  was  a  Negto :  on  the  motion  of 
La  Croix,  they  w'cie  (Ignalized  with  the 
fraternal  kifs,  amidft  the  loudelf  applaufe. 
The  Prefii'ent  began  with  kilTiug  the 
Negro.  The  Deputies  gave  an  account 
of  the  troubles  of  th**  Colony.  The 
Convention  then,  on  the  morion  of  La 
Cioi.x,  decreed,  that  Slavery  is  Aboli(hcd 
in  all  the  FrenchColonies,  and  all  Men  of 
Colour,  Negroes,  Blacks,  3cc.  are  Free, 
and  French  Citizens. 

Heie  all  the  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  rofe  up,  and  ran  eagerly  and  em¬ 
braced  the  Deputies,  and  fcvrral  Ne¬ 
groes,  both  male  and  female,  who  were 
prefent. 

The  Convention  decreed,  that  the 
Committee  of  Safety  (hould  take  mea- 
fures  to  fend  the  decree  by  fait  failing 
(hips  to  their  Colonies,  aud  to  all  foreign 
Colonies. 

The  Prefident  declared,  that  theFrench 
nation  would  never  reft  till  they  had  de¬ 
voured  proud  Albion,  and  plunged  Pitt 
and  his  accomplices  in  the  ocean — till 
they  planted  liberty  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  caufed  the  Marfeilloife 
hymn  to  be  fung  on  the  ftrecis  of  Ix:a- 
don.  Loud  Applaufe. 


hood  of  St  Fulgent.  The  Repuhiican 
columns  had  been  repulfcd  by  a  body  of 
4000  rebels,  but  a  great  number  of  the 
latter  had  been  killed.  General  Turreau 
had  evacuated  Cholet,  an  advantageous 
poll ;  but  he  had  eftahli(hed  hit  head. 

?|uarters  at  Nantes,  and  made  the  nrerf- 
ary  difpofition  for  repairing  the  difafter. 
At  iheWeftern  Pyreiune  ,  continued  'r; 
viiftory  is  the  order  of  the  uay.  jipplauti- 
ed. 

The  Reprefentatives  ef  tlse  People  nvilb 
the  Army  at  the  ft'ejiern  P}rennecs  to  tbe 
Conventim. 

“  Lon^  live  the  Repuhlk  l—Chauvhu- 
Dragoons. 

Pluviofe  17—fFeb.s.)  ”  This  morning 
we  were  attacked  by  five  columns  of  Spa- 
nil)i  troops,  compoied  of  about  15,000 
men.  Their  intention  was  to  (ire  the 
barracks  of  the  Sans-Culottes,  and  to  pc. 
nctrate  into  the  interior ;  but  we  have 
vanqulfhed,  and  forced  the  Spanilh  Ge¬ 
neral  to  retreat,  after  having  loft  about 
1230  men.  Our  lofs  confiftt  in  So  kil¬ 
led,  and  150  wounded.  The  battle  iaft- 
cd  eight  hours.  This  is  one  of  the  moil 
{E|orious  days  of  the  Republic.  The 
French,  attacked  on  all  points,  have  tri¬ 
umphed  every  where.” 

13.  A  Deputation  from  the  forty- 
eight  SeAions  of  Paris  appeared  at  the 
bar. 

“  We  are,”  faid  the  fpokerman,  •'  to 
declare  to  you,  that,  in  rejeifting  with  in¬ 
dignation  the  ridiculous  propoHtion  for 
acknowledging  the  Republic  piovifional- 
ly,  and  making  a  truce  with  our  enemies 
for  two  years,  the  Convention  has  defer- 
ved  well  of  its  country.  Where,  anJ 
from  what  circumftanccs,  have  our  ene¬ 
mies  difeovered  that  we  had  occafton  for 
a  furpendon  of  arms  ?  Is  it  at  the  momei  t 
when  800,000  of  our  animated  youth 
have  Incorporated  themfelves  with  troops 
who  have  hitherto  lieen  vidlorinus  ?  hit 
at  the  moment  when  every  cellar  in 
France  is  converted  into  a  lye-:ub,  for 
ex'rafting  falt*petre  toexterminateihem  ? 
We  congratulate  the  Convention  on  tbe 
philanthropic 'decree  which  gives  liberty 
to  the  blacks.  This  decree,  which  dots 
honour  to  reafoii,  tojuftice,  to  humanity, 
alone  was  wanting  to  its  glory.” 

22. — H'ar  in  La  rendie. 

Carrier,  retui  ntd  from  his  milTion  into 
the  rebellious  Departments,  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  report  on  the  unhappy  war  of  I.a 
Vendee.  “  » 
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*<  We  were  long  unacquainted  (faid 
he)  with  the  nunnbcr  of  the  banditti. 
When  the  patriots  encountered  at  Sau- 
mur.or  any  other  place,  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  thoufand,  they  imagined  it  was  the 
whole ;  but  they  were  ^rofsly  deceived  ; 
fince  there  were  i6  diftridts  in  full  revolt, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country, 
l)etween  the  Loire  and  the  fea,  from 
Painboeuf  to  Saumur,  a  fpace  of  more 
than  forty  fqiiare  leagues,  in  arms. 

‘‘  The  rebels  were  divided  into  leveral 
columns.  W'^henever  they  wanted  rein¬ 
forcements,  they  founded  the  alarm  bell, 
and  fet  the  mills  a-going,  whofe  fails 
ferved  for  fignals,  and  immediately  a  vaft 
force  was  cdlcdted.  In  this  large  tradt 
of  country,  every  inhabitant  was  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  gun  and  a  fabre,  with  which 
he  armed  himfelf  on  the  lirft  fignal. 
W'hen  the  danger  or  the  alarm  was  over, 
theyretumed  totheir  occupations,  and  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  fo  that  the 
whole  of  the  country  in  revolt  is  fown, 
and  promifes  a  rich  harveft  ;  but  it  is 
onlv  hy  Republicans  that  it  will  he  rcap- 
ed.” 

Carrier  then  recites  the  different  vidlo- 
ries  gained  over  the  rebels,  in  which,  he 
fa^’s,  they  killed  one  hundred  thoufand 
men,  women,  and  children !  He  then 
adds, 

“  There  is  now  no  longer  any  collec¬ 
ted  force,  befides  that  of  Stoffel,  compo- 
fed  of  8co  men,  and  that  of  Chanettr, 
which  is  computed  to  be  3000.  Do  not, 
however,  imagine,  that  thofe  are  the 
only  banditti  ;  there  are  more  in  the  fo- 
refts,  on  the  mountains,  and  in  other 
hiding-places,  to  the  number,  according 
tothemore  accuratecalculation,  of  ao,coo 
men. 

“  Away  then,”  continued  the  Report¬ 
er,  “  with  that  falfe  humanity,  with 
which  they  would  fain  infpire  you.  In 
that  country  all  are  equally  criminal,  and 
ought  to  fail  under  the  axe  of  the  Repu¬ 
blicans  and  the  law  1  The  women,  would 
you  helieve  it  ?  are  cur  moll  ferocious 
enemies.  At  Chollet,  when  our  troops 
began  to  give  way,  and  the  rebels  were 
thought  vidlorious,  the  women  with 
knives  in  their  hands  fell  tmou  our  biave 
defenders,  whom  they  malTicrcd  without 
pity.  Children  of  la  years  alfn  carry 
arms  againil  us ;  children  of  more  tender 
age  ferve  as  fpiet  for  the  rebels ;  and 
whenever  our  toldirrs  are  found  alone, 
they  are  alLRinated.  Judge  from  this, 
whether  we  ought  to  ufe  clemency,  and 
who  thofe  ate  that  fpeak  to  you  of  pity  ! 

”  Do  nut  believe  chat  this  war  is  ter- 
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minated.  A  country  full  of  forefls,  and 
covered  with  high  brulhwood,  affords  in¬ 
numerable  retreats  to  the  rebels.  At  the 
battle  of  Montagne,  '40/>oo  of  the  ban¬ 
ditti  were  concealed  behind  fome  of  this 
brulhwood,  and  we  paffed  without  per¬ 
ceiving  them.” 

Barrere  made  a  report  on  the  fcarcity 
of  provifions : 

“  You  tnuft  fruflrate  the  efforts  of 
our  enemies  refpedling  the  vidlualling  of 
our  armies. 

“  We  are  not  becoming  political  Ca¬ 
puchins  to  order  a  religious  fail ;  but  we 
all  know  that  there  Is  in  nature  a  period 
when  the  animals,  which  ferve  for  our 
food  mud  be  diilributed  with  camion  ; 
it  is  fulRciem  to  point  out  to  patriots  a 
meafure  which  the  providing  forfourteea 
armies  renders  neceffary. 

“  Let  the  rich  give  up  the  fuperflul- 
ties  of  their  fumptuous  tames,  where  lux¬ 
ury  and  vanity  alone  are  fed.  Let  them 
ceafe  to  confume  in  one  day  the  food  of 
many  months.  Let  us  all  impofe  ca 
ourfelvcs  fome  civic  privations  !  Let  us 
fupprefs  all  delicacies  calculated  for  vo- 
luptuournefi,  and  not  for  Republicans.” 
(Applauded^ 

Legendrr, — “  Decree  a  political  lent; 
or  I  affirm  to  you,  it  will  be  impofUble  to 

Erovide  for  your  armies, — The  rebels  of 
>a  Vendee  have  deffroyed  all  the  cattle 
which  came  from  thofe  parts,  and  you 
cannot  obtain  them  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.” 

A  Secretary  prefented  the  fubftance  nf 
Fight  Hundred,  Addreffes  from  various 
Communes. 

TURKEY. 

ConJtii’itinopUi  Feb.  1.  The  Divan  ha¬ 
ving  declared  to  the  Minifters  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Powers  that  the  Porte  would  remain 
inviolably  attached  to  its  Neutrality,  it.e 
Ruffian  Ambaffador  replied,  “  That  the 
Eitiprefs,  determined  to  take  an  adlive 
part  in  a  caufe  comnion  to  all  Sovereigns, 
would  never  fuffer  a  Power,  capable  of 
moleffing  her  frontiers,  to  profefs  net.- 
trality  ;  that  her  Majefty  confcquently 
cxpeAed  that  the  Pone  would  immedi¬ 
ately  lay  an  embargo  ou  all  French  vef- 
fels  in  its  ports,  and  declare  war  againil 
the  Rebels  of  France,  and  that  he  (the 
Ambaffador)  had  the  llridle ft  orders  from 
his  Sovereign  to  confidcr  a  refufal  on  the 
part  of  the  Divan  as  a  declaration  of 
war.”  The  Divan,  after  deliberating 
fome  da^'s,  came  to  no  ennduffun  on  the 
fiibjedl.  It  appe-rs  much  emharraffed. 
To  avoid  a  war  with  Kiillia,  it  I'ubfcribed 
to  the  lait  paitiliun  of  Poland,  and  ha, 
:  1 
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for  evrr  deprived  itfeif  of  a  refource 
which  TTiipht  have  been  of  the 
tnilitv.  If  it  is  refufed  on  the  piclent  oc- 
caflou,  war  is  unavoidable. 

DENMARK. 

Copenhagen.  March  i.  On  Wednefilay 
eveninp,  about  five  o’clock,  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out  in  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Chriftianfburp,  which  communicating 
from  the  Hereditary  Prince’s  apartment*, 
where  it  began,  to  t'’c  reft  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  ipace  of  levcn  or  eight  hours 
reduced  the  whole  to  a  heap  of  alhes. 
Th-  Royal  Family  have  happily  efcaptd 
witliof,  .cidetit,  t*at  the  greater  part  of 
their  V  :;luablr  rffttfls  have  been  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  It  is  not  yet  known  what 
number  of  lives  have  been  loft,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  corGdering  the  rapidity  of 
the  conflagration,  which  was  increafedby 
a  very  llrong  wind,  that  the  number  's 
not  great.  This  palace,  one  of  the  mott 
commodious  and  moil  fumpiuoufly  flni- 
fhed  in  Europe,  was  built  in  the  rcien  of 
Chrilluii  Vl.  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  (in 
building  only)  Confnlrribly  above  a  mil¬ 
lion  fterling ;  It  fetms  therefore  not  an 
exorbitant  calculation  to  fuppofe,  that, 
With  the  lofs  fultained  by  hundreds  of  in¬ 
dividuals  by  whom  it  waa  inhabited,  the 
whole  damage  may  amount  to  two  mil¬ 
lions  fterling.  It  is  fome  confolation,  in 
fo  girat  a  difafter,  that  the  royal  library, 
confifting  of  bctw'een  two  atul  three 
hundred  thnufand  volumes,  w’hich  ftood 
detacred  from  the  principal  pile, has  been 
fortunately  favrd.  During  the  whole  of 
this  dift-efsful  feene  the  garrilbn  and  the 
citizens  were  under  arms,  and  every 
effort  was  made,  both  by  the  militarv 
and  the  faiiors,  to  preveiK  diforder  and 
pillage. 

His  Danifh  Majefty  is  loflged  for  the 
prefenr  in  .an  apariment  at  Count  Bern- 
ftorfi’*,  and  the  rrft  of  the  Royal  Family 
are  difpeifed  ill  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  w  here  they  will  remain  till  houQ:s 
proper  for  their  reception  can  be  got 
ready. 

BOTANY  BAY. 

The  Kitty  tranfporr,  which  is  arrived 
St  Pocfltnoiith  from  Bouny  Bay,  left 
that  place  on  the  .^th  of  June,  at  which 
time  the  colony  had  begun  to  funmount 
thofe  difficultjes  natural  to  an  infant  fet- 
tltment ;  the  w  heat  was  remarkably 
good,  the  hufhrl  weighing  f>i  and  63 
pounds ;  that  potatoes,  peas,-  French 
beans,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  melons, 
«c.  were  exceedingly  fine,  and  very  pro- 
dudUve;  grapevines  anUer  every  t.\- 


pedlation.  They  have  fifh  in  great 
plenty.  The  convidls  are  well  clothcj, 
&c.  frtfh  pork  fold  at  8d.  and  9di  per  lb. 
a  good  fow'l  at  3s.  the  few  cows  thev 
have  are  all  with  calf ;  fheep  and  goats 
increafe  fail.  Brrritig'on  is  head-confta> 
bic,  and  renders  himfelf  very  ufeful  by 
his  good  condu(5l  and  attention  to  his 
duty. 

Dcmejlic  Intelligence. 

Proceedings  of  tfse  Fourth  SeJHon  oft  hr 
Se^’onteenth  Parliament  of  Great  hrr 
tain. 

House  of  Lords. 
fan.  21.  Lord  Stair  rofc  for  the  pur 
pole  of  moving  an  humble  addrefs  to  his 
Majefty,  thanking  him  for  his  mnft  gra¬ 
cious  fpcech.  His  Lordfhip  declared,  that 
be  felt  it  his  duty  to  fupport  the  mti- 
fiirrs  which  had  been  adopted  by  bit 
Mijefty  and  minifters,  in  the  profecutins 
of  the  war.  The  laft  campaign  had,  he 
inftfted,  been  attended  with  the  moft  C  * 
nal  advantages  ;  we  had  faved  the  pm 
vinces  of  Holland,  and  had  recovered  thi 
Netherlands  from  theccunmon  enemy- 
we  had  retaken  Mentz,  had  freed  Savoy, 
had  taken  many  ftrong  holds,  among  the 
reft  Valenciennes,  which  the  National 
Convention  had  called  the  Key  of  Paris, 
and  had  obtained  repeated  and  flgnal  vie 
torits;  we  had  obtained  jKifTcflion  of 
Toulon,  and  thereby  greatly  oppreflef 
the  French  and-inour  evacuation  of  the 
place,  had  fo  much  reduced  the  naval 
force  of  our  enemies, that  they  would  be 
unable  for  many  years  to  reinftate  it. 
His  L  irrlfhip  then  took  a  view  of  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  the  French  ;  he  painted  in  very 
glowing  colours  the  cruelties  pradlifedat 
Lyons,  in  La  Vendee,  &c.  and  affertedi 
that  upw’ards  of  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  country  in  En 
rope  had  been  laid  w'alle,  ami  the  wretch 
ed  iiihahitants  deftroyed,  or  driven  to 
feek  flielter  in  thole  retreats  wherein  they 
niuft  peiifh.  Their  refoiirces  for  th'i 
war  had  been  plunder— •'heir  revenue  was 
little,  in  manv  ddtridls  the  impofls  were 
not  paid  at  all,  and  in  moft  but  little  at 
tended  to — their  only  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war  then  was  by  murder  and  ra 
pine.  He  declared,  that  he,  a*  an.xiouily 
as  any  man,  wiftitd  tofce  peace  reftored, 
which  could  only  be  done  with  a  pmba 
bility  of  its  being  lafting  with  men  who 
could  be  depenoed  on  ;  and  Inch  he  in- 
fifted  the  prtlent  ruling  powers  of  France 
are  not.  He  concluded  by  moving  tbe  ad¬ 
drefs,  which  was,  as  uiual,  an  echo  of  the 
fiietch. 

Lord 
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Ixjfd  Auckland  feconded  the  motion. 
The  new  mode  of  rifnig  in  a  mafs  in 
France  was  certainly  lufficient  to  give  a- 
larm,  but  not  any  caufe  for  defponden- 
cv :  it  could  not  be  frequently  repeated, 
and  would  at  length  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pofe.  His  Lordfhip  next  confidered  the 
refources  of  France  for  carry’ing  on  the 
war :  herimmenfe  quantity  of  paper  had 
now  no  real  property  to  fupport  its  credit: 
her  commerce  was  annihilated,  and  her 
manufa^fures  ruined  ;  (he  only  exifted 
by  rapine  and  plunder,  but  even  there  fhe 
was  nearly  exhaulfed.  He  hoped  that 
their  Lordihips  would  be  unanimous  in 
their  refolution  of  fupporting  the  war, 
till  it  could  be  terminated  with  honour 
an'l  feenrity. 

The  Ea-i  of  Guildford  rofe  to  propofc 
an  amendment.  His  Lordfhip  would  con¬ 
gratulate  his  Majefty  on  the  fuccefs  of 
his  arms,  hut  he  would  not  vote  for  the 
tontinuance  of  the  war,  the  objtdf  of 
which  was  undefined.  His  Lordfhip  afk- 
ed,  if  the  grounds  of  our  going  to  war 
had  not  been  to  f'ecure  Holland  and  our 
own  internal  tranquillity  ?  Thefe  had 
been  obtained — but  the  objedl  of  the  war 
was  afterwards  changed;  it  was  to  re- 
fiore  the  conllitution  of  the  year  1789, 
wihich  Admiral  Lord  Hood  promil'td 
when  he  got  pofleflion  of  Toulon  ;  but 
different  proclamations  had  flnce  left  the 

objrdl  of  it  quite  undetermined. - He 

laid,  that  the  finances  of  the  Emperor 
were  exhaulfed,  and  thofe  of  the  King  of 
Piulfia  were  nearly  in  the  fame  fuuation: 
wecould  not  therefore  rely  upon  them,  and 
much  lels  on  thofe  powers  to  whom  we 
had  granted  fubfulies.  After  his  Lord¬ 
fhip  had  reviewed  our  own  refources  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  he  faid  that  they 
mult  be  diminifhed  by  it,  and  that,  if  an 
indc-mnification  was  wanted  by  us,  he 
made  no  dirubt  but  that  France  would 
cede  to  us  fome  of  her  illands  to  procure 
peace.  As  almoll  any  peace  was  prefer- 
hlc  to  war,  he  would  recommend  that  we 
fhnuld  immediately  propofe  terms  of 
peace  ;  he  would  therefore  move  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amendment  to  the  addref's : — 
“  That  after  affuring  his  M  jelly,  that 
their  Ixirdfhips  were  iinprcllcd  with  a 
ferile  of  defcnrling  all  that  w’as  dear  to 
them,  they  r.iofl  humbly  requeflcd  his 
F’ljelty  to  lake  an  early  oppi  rtunity  of 
CMicluding  a  pc  ice  with  b  ranee  ;  and 
Ih.it  no  objedlion  fhould  ari'e  to  the  con¬ 
cluding  fucii  a  treaty,  from  the  form  of 
the  g(  vernment  that  ii.ay  then  exilt  in 
Fiance.” 

'Fbe  Duke  of  Portland  I'ai  J,  he  felt  k 


fo  ftrongly  incumbent  upon  him  to  give 
fomething  more  than  a  filent  vote  upoti 
the  occafion,  that  he  was  thus  earlv  an¬ 
xious  to  offer  himfelf  to  their  Lordihips^ 
notice.  He  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  laft  year,  acknowledged  his 
opinion  of  the  juflice  and  neceffity  of  it ; 
and  be  was  now  more  convinced  of  both. 

Earl  Sptneer  thought  thecireumftances 
of  the  country  required  the  union  of  all 
good  men  in  its  defence.  The  Earl  of 
Coventry  was  of  the  fame  opinion ;  aa 
was  I.ord  Kirtnotd. 

Earl  Stanhope  thought  the  principle  of 
it  unjuft,  and  the  profccution  calamitous. 
An  nnmediate  peace  with  France  he 
thought  the  only  means  of  faving  this 
country  ;  and  he  took  this  opportunity 
of  declaring,  that  be  would  on  Thurfday 
next  make  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  t.a 
the  king  to  acknowledge  the  French  Re¬ 
public. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  TJerfy, 
Lord  Londfdale  and  Lord  LanfJotirn, 
fpoke  in  favour  of  fhe  amendment ;  Earl 
Mansfield,  Lord  CarUfle,  and  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  againft  it.  On  a  divifion,  the  num¬ 
bers  were,  97  againft  the  amendment,  la 
for  it ;  majority  8j. 

ax.  The  Houfe  met  at  two  o’clock  ; 
when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  Earl  Spencer,  Ear!  Fi'zwilliam, 
Earl  Mansfield,  and  feveral  other  lords, 
both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  went  up  to 
St  James’s  to  prefent  the  Addeefs  of  the 
Houfe  to  his  Majeflv. 

*3.  The  Duke  at  Norfolk  moved,  that 
theorder  of  laft  Icfuon,  for  proceeding  on 
the  trial  ol  Mr  Haflings  on  Wednefday, 
be  difcharged,  and  fixed  for  the  13th  of 
February  nexf ;  which,  after  fomc  con- 
verfation  was  agreed  to. 

Earl  Stanhope-,  jwrpiratorv  foa  motion 
for  recognizing  the  Fr-nch  R-publk,  ad¬ 
duced  feveral  arguments  toprove,  that  we 
fhould  only  delude  ourll-lves  it  we  lup- 
pofed  that  tht  refources  of  the  French 
were  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  war,  as 
the  French  army  was  well  fupplied  with 
provifions,  arms,  am!  clcatfiing  ;  their 
artillery  thefirft  in  the  univcrl'e,  and  their 
ready-money  more  than  that  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  alfo  drew  a  diHindtion  between 
the  permanent  and  provif.oiial  govtfn- 
m' nt  ol  that  kingdom  ;  praifed  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  former  ;  and  faid,  that,  as 
toon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  Conllitu¬ 
tion  which  the  Primary  AfTeniljlies  had 
accepted  woo'd  be  atfted  upon,  and  the 
prefent  provifi  nary  governm  rt  difFotv. 
cd.  After  a  long  Ipecch,  ins  Lordfhip 
moved. 
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moTcd,  <!  tbit  an  tiumble  addrffs  be  pre-  of  Mansfield,  the  Lord  Chareellor,  Lord 
fented  to  his  Majefty,  praying  that  his  ’ThurlcrM,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  &c.  and, 
Majelly  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  on  the  qurition  being  called  lor,  tht 
scknowlerlgethc  Republic  ot  France,  and  Houfe  divided.  Non-contents  49.  Con- 
thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fpcedy  tents  i. 

reconciliation,  and  a  lafting  peace.  House  of  Commons. — fan.  »i. 

Lord  Damley  oppofed  this  motion  at  His  Majefty’s  I'pecch  having  been  read 
being  extremely  dangerous  in  its  ten-  by  thefpeaker.  Lord  Clifden  rofe  to  move 
dency  at  the  prefent  moment ;  and  dif-  an  addrefs  of  thanks,  in  which  heufed 
fented  altogether  from  the  fentiments  of  nearly  the  fanieargim  ents  as  were  Uled  b» 
the  Noble  Lord  who  made  the  motion  the  Earl  of  Stair.  Sir  Peter  Burrell  fe. 
vpon  this  fubjedt,  conded  it. 

Lord  W'artivick  paid  Lord  Stanhope  Lord  Wycombe  faid,  that,  independent 
many  hanclome  compliments  for  private  of  the  principles  on  w  hirh  hofliiities  corn- 
virtues  which  he  knew  him  to  poflefs,  menced,  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
but  differed  from  him  effentially  in  poli-  been  carried  on  was  open  to  much  ani- 
tical  fentiments,  and  particularly  on  this  madverfion.  We  ought  cither  not  tt 
occafion.  He  allowed  him  purity  of  in-  have  gone  to  w  ar  at  all,  or  condudled  it 
tentions  ;  he  diCclaimed  all  infinuations  with  a  vigour  and  capacity  fuited  to  the 
to  the  contrary;  but  he  muft  confefs  his  means  put  in  our  power.  Our  revenues 
motion  was,  in  his  opinion,  highly  im-  were  exhaufted,  and  the  navy,  our  natur- 
proper  under  the  circumftauces  of  the  al  lirength,  negledled— to  furndh  fubfi- 
prefent  war.  dies  to  the  Continental  States  with  whirk 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  negt-  we  were  connedled.  The  expedition  a- 
lived.  gainft  Martinico,  projedfed  on  the  break- 

x8.  Lord  Stanhope  moved,  that  the  ingoutofthewar.wasfhcmefullyinef- 
Houfe  be  fummoned  for  Ft iday,  in  order  ficient  for  the  purpofe  intended.  The 
to  take  into  confideration  the  proceedings  whole  coaft  of  America,  from  Savannah 
and  fentence  of  the  Court  of  Judiciary  to  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  was  with, 
in  Scotland,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Muir  ;  out  any  protedfion  whatever ;  and  the 
which  was  agreed  to.  (lender  force  of  the  French  in  that  part 

39.  Lord  Grenville  delivered  a  mef-  of  the  world  might  have  obtained  an  eafy 
fage  from  his  Majcdy  refpefling  the  Fo-  poffedinn  of  our  mod  valuable  territo- 
leign  troops  landed  at  Cowes.  His  Lord-  ,  ries ;  nay,  even  Halifax  itfelf  might  have 
(hip  dated  the  neccffity  of  landing  them  fallen  into  their  hands.  Our  channel 
«n  account  of  their  ill  health  from  being  fleet,  inftead  of  having  performed  any  ef- 
fo  long  on-board.  This  being  read  from  fedlual  fervice  againfl.  the  enemy,  wasly- 
the  woolfack,  the  Noble  Lord  moved,  ing  dill  in  port,  when  our  Wed  India 
**  that  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  be  return-  fleet  was  at  fea,  expofed  to  the  attack  of 
cd  to  his  Majelty  for  his  mod  gracious  the  whole  Bred  fquadron.  The  attack 
meffage.”  upon  Dunkirk  was  planned  without 

Ixird  Lauderdale  wiihed  to  know  the  judgement,  and  conduced  without  ikill: 
fpecific  number  of  men.  luppofing  the  acquifitlnn  to  be  permi- 

Lord  CrtnviUe  faid,  he  knew  no  more  rent,  it  could  be  attended  with  no  polfi- 
than  what  the  meffage  contained.  ble  utility  ;  and  the  expeditions  under  the 

The  motion  was  then  carried.  conduid  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John 

31.  "Lor A  Stan Ijope,  after  making  fever-  Jervis  had  been  crippled,  from  their  hav- 
al  obfervaiions  on  the  manner  in  which  ing  left  half  their  artillery  at  Nieupore. 
the  trial  of  Mr  Muir  had  been  condudfed  And  ladly,  let  the  behaviour  of  niinifleri 
in  the  Court  of  Judiciary  in  Scotland,  with  refptdf  to  neutral  powers  be  con- 
inoved,  “  that  an  humble  Addrefs  be  traded  with  the  magnanimc.us  deport- 
prefented  to  his  Majefiy,  mod  humbly  to  ment  of  the  p^c''dent  of  the  United 
befeech  him  that  he  would  be  gracioufly  States  of  .\iuei  ica,  whom  they  had  like- 
pleafed  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  Mr  w  ife  irrita'ed  l>y  their  improper  meafures. 
Muir’s  fentence,  till  their  Lonlfliips  l  ad  Under  f:  ii  circumdancrs  would  it  not 
time  to  enquire  into  the  gruuncs  of  his  be  mo;e  tMCoiulng  to  be  (paring  of  abufe 
eonvidfion.”  His  laardfhip  faid,  if  fuc-  to  thofe  whom  we  could  not  conquer  by 
refsful  in  this  motion,  be  would  follow'  at  me !  That  revolution  in  opinion  among 
it  up  with  4  fimilar  one  in  belialt  r.i  Mr  the  people  of  France  whichhad  beenmuch 
Ralmcr,  William  Skirving,  and  Miurite  h'- e*  ted,  would  be  lather  drer.gt':- 
Matgarot.  trtii  'han  checked  by  the  continuance 

The  motion  was  oppofed  by  ii.c  Fail  of  hotlihtics ;  and  our  icoirity  would  he 

btft 
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btft  promoted  and  the  humanity  inci¬ 
dent  to  our  charadter  Icalt  ou  raged,  by 
an  immediate  effort  to  cffVAuate  a  naci- 
ficaiion.  Colonel  Tarleton  took  the  lame 

grounds. 

Sir  H’illiam  Milner  remarked,  that 
there  fetmed  to  be  an  inconfillency  in  the 
views  of  the  allied  count  and  his  Majcf- 
ty’s  minifters — the  former  deGring  to  rc- 
fiore  an  arbitrary  government  to  France, 
and  the  latter  avowing  tliat  thc:r  foie  de- 
tign  was  the  rcftoraiion  of  the  limited 
monarchy.  He  conceived  it  might  lie 
propel  to  int.mate  to  the  courts  of  Aul- 
ttia  and  PrulTia,  that  we  would  only  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  effciffuating  the  lat¬ 
ter  purjMfe. 

Mr  Courtenay  compared  the  attempt 
of  the  Allies  to  oblige  the  French  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  monarchy  by  force,  to  the  IriCi 
mode  of  celebrating  a  wedding,  by  ra- 
vilhing  a  woman  and  then  marrying  her 
aherwardt. 

Lord  Mornington  reprefented  to  the 
Houle  the  various  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  France,  fince  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  and  of  the  various  means 
i  which  the  Convention  employed  to  raife 
funds  for  the  purpofes  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  deluding  the  people  of  France,  and 
rendering  them  dcuftablc  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe. 

Mr  Sheridan  faid,  there  was  no  men 
who  felt  a  more  ferious  dctellation  of  the 
condudf  of  the  governing  people  in 
France  than  he  did  ;  and  he  was  forry  to 
fee,  that  in  one  of  toe  wnrft  and  moll  ex- 
reptionable  parts  of  their  rondudl.  Great 
Britain  had  condefeended  to  imitate 
them.  He  would  venture  to  aflert,  that 
we  had  carried  our  fyllem  of  fraterniza¬ 
tion  full  as  far  as  the  French  had  done 
in  any  one  InBaiice,  without  the  fame 
tzenfes  in  our  favour.  Our  treatment 
of  Genoa  was  in  every  rcfpedl  as  violent 
and  unauthorifed  as  that  of  the  French 
upon  any  occaflun.  The  tail  fpeaker  he 
Lid,  had  Bated  to  theHoufe,  that  the  Ja¬ 
cobins  charged  the  Girondills  with  being 
authors  of  the  war  ;  that  the  Oirondifls 
retorted  the  charge  upon  the  Jacobins  ; 
that  the  mountain  accufedwhe  valley,  and 
that  the  valley  re-echo,  d  hack  the  charge 
upon  the  mountain.  What  docs  all  this 
Juove  ?  It  proves  that  all  parties  in  France 
think  the  war  an  improper  meafure,  and 
V  ilh  to  Ibift  rerponBbiliiy  off  themfelves. 
But  the  Houfe  were  not  fo  immediately 
tailed  upon  to  decide  whether  the  French 
nr  we  were  the  firll  aggreffors  in  the  war; 
tiitre  were  two  other  very  matrrial  points 
lor  them  to  difeuft,  namely,  what  was 


the  probable  end  of  the  war,  and  in  what 
manner  it  had  been  carried  on  ?  With 
refpedt  to  she  fiiB  of  thTe  points,  he- 
would  wifh  to  a(k  gentlem.a  what  would 
be  the  probable  end  of  the  war  ?  Were 
we  to  carry  it  on  till  we  had  eilablilhed 
a  government  in  France  with  whom  it 
would  e-xadtly  fuit  us  to  treat  ?  There 
the  prolpeCl  tvfjre  us  was  moft  mifer- 
able  indeed,  becaufe  we  were  engaged  in 
a  war,  the  objedl  of  which  was  to  exter¬ 
minate  a  nation  infinitely  fuperior  to  our- 
fclvei.  As  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  the 
French  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  a  (itua- 
tion  infinitely  preferable  to  what  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  us.  They  had  fliswn  that  men, 
fighting  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty,  werein- 
fpiied  with  a  degree  of  enthufiadic  ar¬ 
dour,  which  the  firB  troops  in  (he  world, 
headed  by  the  ablell  generals,  were  un¬ 
able  to  withiland. 

Mr  ll'jndham  ably  fupported  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion. 

Mr  Dundas  contended  that  our  trade 
was  protedled  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — that  no  leis  than  8o  (hips  of  the 
line,  and  iso  frigates  were  added  to  our 
navy  finer  the  commencement  of  the  war 
—and  that  our  exertions  had  exceeded 
any  that  had  ever  before  been  mail®  in 
this  country  ?  He  alfo  ably  defended  the 
condufl  of  Lord  Hopd. 

Mr  Fox  faid,  that  the  queftion  before 
the  I  loul'e  had  been  treated  in  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  way.  He  would  endeavour  to 
imprefs  the  country  and  that  Houfe  with 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  Bate  of 
the  qucBion.  It  was  avowed,  that  while 
the  prefent  Jacobin  power  exilled  ia 
France,  no  peace  could  be  concluded,  no 
peace  could  be  entered  into  with  that 
country.  Invedlive  had  been  ufed  by 
Ibme,  and  art  by  others,  but  the  true 
grounds  of  the  war  had  been  concealed. 
Did  we  not  trea',  notwitbflanding,  with 
Dumouiier  ?  did  we  not  treat  with  M. 
Chauvelin  ?  did  we  not  treat  with  the 
fame  Jacobin  club  that  had  been  brand¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  deteflation  and  abhor¬ 
rence  in  this  country  ?  but  what  was  to 
he  inferred  from  this  ?  why,  that  we 
were  to  have  no  peace.  A  fyftem  had 
been  puriurd  in  order  to  fquander  the 
public  money,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
deceive  the  people.  It  was  faid,  that  we 
abhor  the  Jacobin  fyBem  ;  but  we  do  not 
fjy  that  a  peace  cannot  be  obtaiued^r- 
Will  it  be  faid,  that  till  the  Jacobin  cAib 
is  deftroyed,  no  peare  can  be  "lade  ?  If 
the  prelfiit  war  went  not  only  to  the 
dcIL'c^ien  cjf  the  glory,  but  tne  very 
'  cxilleace 
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exiilcnce  of  the  Britifti  nation,  this  was 
a  litliitm  intenucinum.  Now,  there  were 
two  queltioi.s  with  refpeit  to  a  pr ace: 
the  hi  ll  was,  whether  a  peace  with  I'uch 
a  government  was  dcfirable;  and  the  fe- 
cond,  whither,  if  we  faileO  in  the  endea¬ 
vour  to  ohta;u  peace,  the  niifchief  would 
be  greater  than  if  we  had  nut  math  the 
attempt?  It  might  befaid,  that  the  whole 
defpoiifni  of  h'rance  had  been  lubvcrted, 
and  that  anarchy  had  been  fabHituted  in 
Its  place. — li  was  for  this  rcalon  that  we 
had  fitted  out  armies  and  ficcts.  VVe 
law  Poland,  at  the  very  moment  ihe  was 
coming  to  improvement,  feiard  upon  by 
the  fangs  o'  two  Princes,  dil'meinbercd, 
and  obiiged  to  fing  Te  Deum  lor  the  fa¬ 
vours  Ihe  had  received  at  their  nands.  In 
cne  infla.icc,  wcrifictd  the  very  exillcnce 
fcf  our  Hate ;  and  in  aniither  we  expref- 
fed  our  furrow  m  a  well  turned  fcntcnce. 
Mr  Fox  concluded  wth  nioving  an  a- 
nicndnitni  to  the  follow’ing  puiport— - 
“  That  the  Iloule  would  adurels  bis  Ma 
jefiy  to  take  the  firlt  opportunity  ol  of- 
tei  iHg  terms  of  peace  ;  and  that  no  rtf- 
p»  dl  Ihould  be  had,  in  forming  the  preli¬ 
minaries,  to  the  term  and  nature  of  thev 
govrrLment  of  France.” 

Mrtitt  reminded  the  Houfe,  that  after 
repeated  difcuflioiis,  it  had  been  the  de¬ 
cided  opinion  of  parliament,  and  tr.at  of 
the  country  at  large,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  war  was  undertakcu  were  de- 
fenfive  ;  and  that  at  all  events  it  was  pro- 
iccuted  on  grounds  not  oaly  amounting 
to  juftificatum,  but  ntccCity  j  for  if  the 
pioints  at  ilTue  previous  to  the  declaratiui) 
i  f  war,  had  not  been  incontrovcrtibly 
fetihd,  and  even  if  the  enemy  had  not 
ailually  declared  war  againit  us,  we 
n.uft  h.vve  declared  againfi  them ;  and 
t  vrn  in  that  cafe,  whatever  form  it  might 
kiTumc,  it  was  dcfenftve  in  fubflancc. 
The  cbjtdls  of  the  war  had  undergone 
luch  repeated  difeufliens,  that  it  was 
matter  of  curious  fpecu'ation  how  gentle¬ 
men  tcnttived  to  forget  them.  They 
had  been  repeatedly  demanded  ;  and  as 
repeatedly  he  had  anfwertd,  that  they 
were  thofe  p.tcile  (Tjefts  which  might 
form  the  ground-works  of  a  fubilantiai 
reace,  as  cirtumflances  varied  with  the 
Lpfe  of  time  or  the  fiuifluations  of  Cs 
vent,  l)ut  of  which  it  was  impoflible  to 
p  ivc  a  precife  definition.  He  would  fay, 
that  it  was,  ill,  The  reiloratir.n  of  peace 
viih  fuih  fecurity  as  would  put  us  on  the 
fame  f  loting  as  b.fore  the  wap.  idly,  A 
lealbrutV  indemnity  ;  and  the  firft  and 
greafell  ftep  to  that  fecuiity  he  conceiv- 
to  be  a  tsfal  change  of  that  fyfiem 


which  had  given  rife  to  ihofc  encroach¬ 
ments  and  aggreCions  that  had  occafiou. 
cd  the  war. 

Mr  Pitt  allowed,  that  the  mere  det<f. 
tation  of  charadlcr,  it  it  did  not  hear  on 
our  own  fafety,  w  as  no  juft  caufe  for 
prailical  holiiiity  s  hut  if  the  detellation 
of  charaifter  is  coupled  witli  circumnaii. 
CCS  of  danger,  every,  circumftance  of  fact 
and  perlon  unite  to  eilabiith  a  fy  ftem  uf 
accumulated  horrors  to  France,  and  bale- 
ful  cffrdls  every  where — a  fyltcm  increaf- 
ing  to  the  grcatefl  magnitude  of  niifchirf, 
and  by  that  incrra'.c  promi.tlng  add.tioii- 
al  means  of  cxtention,  and  accelerating 
itaptogrcls:  and  if  the  will  denoted  to 
extend,  incrcafcs  in  the  proportions'  cf 
the  pow'cr,  he  put  it  to  the  Houfe,  even 
to  the  enemies  of  the  war,  to  confider 
wihether  any  thing  but  crulhing  it  could 
procure  fafety  ? 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
qufftion  was  called  for,  when  there  were 
tor  Mr  Fox’s  amenoment,  .jj,  againll  it, 
177,  majority  ii8. 

11.  Mr  Serjeant  Adair  and  Mr  Fuller¬ 
ton  were  fworn  in. 

A  writ  was  ordered  to  be  ifliied  for  a 
new  member  feir  New  Windlbr,  in  the 
room  of  Mr  Powney,  deceafed. 

The  Handing  orders,  relative  to  the  ad- 
miilion  of  ftrangers,  were  voted. 

Lord  Cliefden  reported  the  Addrefs; 
which  was  read  the  firft  and  fccond  time; 
and,  on  the  queftion  for  its  pafiing  being 
putt 

Mr  Fox  inquired,  if  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  gentlemen  oppolite  to  him  to  fub- 
rait  the  treaties,  lately  entered  into  with 
RuiTu  and  Sardinia,  to  the  particular 
confideration  of  the  Houfe ;  which,  he 
faid,  he  thought  their  importance  requir- 
ed.  ^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid, 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  particu¬ 
lar  difiruflloD,  but,  as  all  meafuics  of  the 
kind,  were  regularly  confidered  in  the 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Ti.e  report  of  the  Addrefs  was  then 
agreed  to. 

13.  A  new  writ  was  moved  for  Sea- 
ford,  In  the  room  of  Mr  Sargent ;  anu  a- 
outher  for  Wycombe,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  J.  Jervis. 

Mr  Long  moved,  that  tio  private  peti* 
tion  be  received  alter  the  a  7th  of  Febru- 
ai  y.  Ordered. 

The  Speaier,  attended  by  the  Mem¬ 
bers  who  were  preient,  went  up  to  St 
James’s  with  the  Addrefs  to  the  rlir^. 

17.  Mr  Dundas  piefcnted  a  nirUage 
from  his  Mijclly,  acquainting  the  licufe, 
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rtif  lie  hid  ordered  the  landing  of  the 
Helhins  at  the  IQc  of  Wight  and  Portf- 
iriouth,  on  account  of  ficknefs;  and  an 
aridrefs  of  thaiiki  was  ordered  to  the 
King  for  the  communication. 

s8.  Mr  Sheridan  moved,  that  accounts 
(hould  be  laid  l>efore  the  Hoiifc  of  the  a- 
inount  of  the  fa!ary  or  half-pay,  or  pen- 
fion  in  lieu  of  half-pay,  given  to  Sir  G.l- 
bert  Elliot,  J.  Erflone,  and  others,  com- 
miflioners  of  Toulon  ;  and  accounts  of 
the  amount  of  the  expence  of  the  embaf- 
fvofL^rd  Malnitlbury  to  the  Court  of 
Btilin  ;  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Elliot,  Charge 
(!e  Affaires  to  the  fame  Court ;  and  of  the 
iniffim  of  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  to  the 
King  of  Prulfia;  alfo,  of  the  amount  paid 
to  connlel,  viz.  to  John  Anftruther,  Efq. 
liy  the  Board  of  Controul  'for  India  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  alfo,  for  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  and  afrplication  of  ii,oool.  and 
5,oool.  granted  by  an  aift  of  latf  feflion 
to  be  expended  by  the  Board  of  Controul 
in  the  lervice  of  the  Eaft-India  Compa¬ 
ny  ;  which  were  granted  without  oppoH- 
tion. 

As  the  Speaktr  put  the  various  quef- 
tions,  a  convtrfation  took  place  on  tome 
direA  and  feme  incidental  points.  Ai  to 
the  office  and  emoluments  of  a  cour.lel 
to  the  Board  of  Controul, 

'I'he  Cbanc filar  af  the  Exchequer  faid, 
ro  fuch  office  had  ever  exified.  Mr  An- 
Aruthrr,  indeed,  had  been  conftilitd  by 
that  Board  on  various  legal  points  that 
had  arnen,  but  bad  no  appointment  what¬ 
ever  from  it. 

Mr  Aqftruther  declared,  that,  if  there 
was  any  fuch  falary  or  appointment,  it 
wj»  perfedily  unknown  to  him,  and  it 
mull  be  Ibme  other  gentleman  of  the 
fame  name  who  was  in  poircfucnof  them, 
for,  he  dec'ared,  he  was  not. 

The  Earl  of  Tarmouth  Paid,  he  was 
much  obliged  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
fur  bringing  forward  the  motion  refpec- 
ting  him,  as  it  enabled  him  to  contradict 
fome  grofs  mifreprefentations  that  had 
gone  abroad,  lie  had  neither  received 
equipage,  falary,  not  any  kind  of  per- 
quihte.  All  he  had  charged  on  Govern- 
mriit  was  a  few’  hundred  pounds,  to  in- 
dtinnify  himfrlf  for  the  cxpence  of  the 
journeys  he  took  in  following  the  King 
of  Pi  ulTia  ;  and  all  of  w’hich  fell  uiihiii 
the  extraordinarics  of  a  Minilter  Pleni¬ 
potentiary. 

Mr  Biirke  admitted  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  H  utr  to  watch  the  public  purte  with 
an  aiixiuus  eye  ;  but  thought  fome  evi¬ 
dence  of  guilt  fliould  even  precede  I'uf- 
picion,  wfiich  waa  evidently  nut  the  cafe 
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in  the  inftance  of  Lord  Yarmouth  and 
Mr  Anftruther  ;  and  that  the  bell  way 
of  preferving  the  efFcCl  of  public  ii  quiry 
was,  not  to  exert  it  on  flight  or  ill-found¬ 
ed  occaflons. 

19.  A  new  writ  was  ordered  for  Stey- 
ning,  in  the  mom  of  Mr  Curtis,  who  has 
adeepted  the  Eaft  Hundred. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr  Hc- 
bart  in  the  chair.  Lord  Arden  moved, 
that  85,000  feamen,  including  ia,i(; 
marines,  be  granted  to  his  Majefty  tor 
the  lervice  of  the  yesf  1794. 

Mr  Fex  faid,  he  did  not  mein  to  op- 
polc  the  motion,  but  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  z 
circumftance  which  nearly  concerned  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom.  What  he 
alluded  to  was,  our  trade  had  I’ulfered 
conC'derably  in  feveral  quarters  for  wan: 
of  adequate  convoys.  The  Baltic  fleet 
had,  on  account  of  its  convoy  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  fleet,  loft  16  or  17  fail,  which 
were  captured  and  carried  into  Norway. 
The  Quebec  fleet  had  alfo  faflfLred  from 
circumltaiices  nearly  ftmilar,  part  of  it 
being  bound  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  as 
well  as  to  Great  Britain  ;  a  number  ot’ 
ftiips  of  the  former  defeription  were  tak¬ 
en,  a*  its  r  envoy  was  obliged  to  feparate 
from  the  fleet  on  account  of  a  ftrong  gale 
of  wind.  The  Weft-India  fleet  was  un¬ 
der  the  necefuty  of  waiting  near  three 
months  in  port  for  a  convoy ;  a  circum¬ 
ftance  which  obvioufly  mull  htve  diftrel- 
fed  that  trade.  That  he  had  to  add, 
with  concern,  to  thel'e  difaftrous  events, 
a  vidlualling  fleet,  which,  on  its  return 
from  Ireland,  was  captured  by  the  French, 
and  which  was  now  within  their  ports: 
that,  confidcriiig  thrfe  circumftances,  he 
was  lurprized  gentlemen  could  fay  ft> 
confidently  that  this  lervice  was  never 
better  performed :  and  he  rould  not  for 
his  part  but  mark  the  conduA  of  Mini- 
fters  with  his  lirongeit  dii'approbation, 
that,  at  a  time  when  w-c  have  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  for  cur  aides,  and  the 
Fiench  Is  the  only  power  at  prefent  to 
contend  with,  we  fl.ould  loie  more  (hip¬ 
ping,  and  Ivr  iels  enabled  to  p'oti  £i  them, 
than  when  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
in  combination  againft  u<.  Surely  it  inuft 
argue  the  want  df  exertion  in  Miuilicrs; 
anl  he  hoped  the  Houfc  would  take  up 
the  fubjcdl,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  dil- 
tindl  ddcutnoii. 

The  Cbtincellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
reply  oblerved,  that  what  tiie  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  mentioned  merited  the 
nioft  ferious  confideration.  As  to  the 
particular  taA>  allcdgcd,  he  was  nut  I  t 
;  well 
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well  informed  as  he  could  wi(h  ;  for,  it 
mult  be  obvious  to  the  Committee,  that 
he  could  not,  without  particular  inquiry, 
poflefs  a  minute  information  of  all  the 
details  of  trade  fo  extenfive  and  compli¬ 
cated  as  that  of  thU  country  ;  however, 
he  would  inftitute  the  moil  particular  in¬ 
quiry  as  foon  as  pnffible  into  the  affair. 
A  few  peneral  ubfervations  were  all  he 
could  offer  at  prefent ;  and  he  had  no 
difHculty  in  faying  it  would  appear,  that, 
at  no  period  whatever,  was  fo  effectual  a 
protetftion  extended  to  the  trade  as  at 
prefent.  The  circumftances  fpoken  of 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  might  a- 
rife  from  catifes  which  could  not  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Government ;  as,  the  various 
delays  on  account  of  the  fhipt  not  being 
ready;  the  different  opinions  of  the  fe- 
veral  merchants  as  to  the  ilrength  of  the 
convoy,  proper  place  of  rendezvous,  time 
of  failing,  their  various  views  and  inter- 
rlls,  and  the  unfo^efeen  and  irrefittable 
accidents  of  wind  and  weather.  All  thefe 
fhould  he  fairly  weighed  and  coofidered 
as  moft  probable  caufes  of  the  circum- 
Ifances  alluded  to.  However,  he  would 
fay,  that  no  veffcl,  which  had  taken  the 
advantage  of  the  protedlion  of  convoy, 
had  been  captured  ;  the  naval  exertions 
of  this  country  were  greater  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  attended  with  mure 
fignal  fucceffrs. 

Admiral  Gardner  fald,  there  had  been 
ri  convoy*  appointed  fmccthe  war  ;  and 
read  a  letter  Irom  the  Mafter  of  Lloyd's 
Coffee  •  Houfe,  that  the  whole  of  the 
vidluallers  from  Cotk,  with  theexception 
of  one  known  to  be  loft,  were  fate  in 
England. 

The  qutftion  was  then  put  and  car¬ 
ried,  “  that  85,000  feamei),  including 
ta,ii5  marines,  fhould  be  employed 
for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1794,  and 
each  man  as  ufuat  to  teceivc  four  pound 
per  month. 

51.  A  jietition  was  prefented  from  the 
Jyord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  of  London,  ffatiiig  the  very  great 
inconveuici.ee  and  lofs  arifing  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  the  confined  psffage  of  Temple- 
bar  and  at  Snow-Hill ;  and  praying 
the  aid  of  Parliament  to  remove  thofe 
obftru£lions.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  ta¬ 
ble. 

Mr  Rofe  moved  for  a  variety  of  ac¬ 
counts;  anti,  among  the  left,  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  moneys  iffued  to  defray  the  ex- 
jiences  of  the  trial  of  Mr  Ilaflings. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
the  Houfe  to  rcfulvc  into  a  committee  of 
fbpply, 


The  Cshancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mov¬ 
ed,  that  the  different  treaties,  entered 
into  between  his  Majefty  and  Foreign 
Powers,  be  referred  to  the  faid  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr  Fox  exprefTed  his  moft  unqiialifisd 
difapprobation  of  the  treaty  with  Sardi¬ 
nia.  He  faid,  that  the  compadf  was  of 
fuch  a  nature,  as  that  Great  Britain  gave 
every  thing,  and  gained  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn.  We  engaged  to  pay  an  enormoui 
fiibfidy  to  a  prince  for  iiiiiply  defending 
his  own  territories  ;  his  lituation  was 
fuch  as  he  could  afford  this  country  no 
material  aififtance ;  and  fur  what  was  the 
fubfidy  paid  ?— for  doing  what  he  mult 
be  naturally  and  flrongly  inclined  to  do, 
to  defend  his  own  pofleflions.  The  ff'- 
pulation,  which  bethought  muft  have  the 
moft  fatal  and  injurious  tendency  of  the 
whole,  was  that  part  of  the  treaty,  hy 
which  we  bind  ourfelvcs  not  to  make 
peace  while  any  part  of  the  Sardinian 
territories  was  in  pufTcffion  of  the  French. 
He  noticed  the  other  ftipulations,  as  the 
obligation  to  keep  a  relpedlable  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  concluded,  as 
the  treaty  was,  he  aflertrd,  that  it  was 
a  gift  of  loo.ocol.  to  Sardinia ;  and, 
ill  viewing  it  in  that  light,  he  muft  giv: 
his  negative  to  the  motion  for  referring  it 
to  the  committee. 

Mr  Foviys  contended  that  the  treatv 
was  formed  on  principles  of  the  molt 
profound  and  ncccfTary  policy  :  its  ftipu¬ 
lations  were  of  the  fame  nature  as  thule 
made  with  Sardinia  in  Queen  Ann’s 
wars,  and  that  at  Worms  in  the  year 
174.1>  by  thofe  able  and  moll  upright 
ftatefmrn,  Newcaftle,  Montague,  Dor- 
fet,  and  Pelham,  names  long  endeared 
to  their  country.  This  treaty  is  to  form 
a  part  of  that  general  confederacy,  which 
is  compelled  to  unite  In  defence  of  its 
civil  and  religious  eftablifhmentt ;  and 
in  which  it  is  juft,  it  is  politic,  that  the 
firunger  fhould  aid  and  protedl  the  weak¬ 
er  ftates.  It  is  to  cement  that  union, 
which  is  threatened  with  dillblution  hy 
men — barbarians— civilized  only  in  their 
vices — i  know  not  by  what  name  to  de- 
Icrlbe  fuch  monllers.  It  is  a  treaty 
which  has  not  for  its  ohjcdl  the  defence, 
the  prefervation,  of  this  or  that  particu¬ 
lar  ftate,  hut  of  the  civil  and  religious 
cflablifhments  of  all;  and,  as  fuch,  be 
would  give  it  bis  hearty  alTcDt  and  ap¬ 
probation. 

Mr  Ryder  exprefTed  his  furprife,  that 
gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe 
fhould  never  once  have  perufed  the  trea¬ 
ties  made  in  the  wars  of  Queen  Amie 
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jnJ  Gforge  the  Second ;  they  feemed  to 
have  no  more  knowkdge  of  them  than  if 
they  never  exitted.  The  epithets  which 
thofe  gentlemen  had  poured  out  in  fuch 
profuflnns,  and  among  which  were  thofe 
of  iniquitous  and  unjtt/l,  could  never  furc- 
ly  have  I'uggefted  themfelvcs  on  a  fair 
roofidcratiun  of  this  treaty.  For,  what 
would  have  been  the  confequences  of  a 
negleft,  what  the  impolicy  of  not  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  treaty  with  his  Sardinian  Mijef- 
ty }  When  gentlemen  commented  on  this 
treaty,  they  Ihould  take  into  their  view 
what  would  be  the  afpetS  of  affairs  now, 
if  the  Sardinians  were  not  aided,  he  would 
add,  animated  on  to  a  vigorous  refiftance 
and  participation  in  the  common  caufe. 
The  French,  perhaps  in  pofleflion  of  all  the 
teriile  and  northern  part»  of  Italy,  would 
already  have  over-run  the  whole  country, 
and,  acquiring  (frength  and  audacity 
troin  their  I'uccefs,  would  be  now  aiming 
at  more  danng  enterprifes.  On  theic 
confiderations,  and  from  a  juil  well- 
grounded  apprehenfion  of  what  he  cx- 
pedfed  from  thofe  who  aimed  at  the  fub- 
verfion  of  all  that  was  dear  and  ellima- 
ble  to  individuals,  he  gave  his  affent  and 
approbation  to  the  treaty. 

Mr  Grejt  in  allufion  to  whaf  had  been 
j'lil  faid  by  Mr  Ryder,  which  glanced  on 
ibe  conduct  of  gentlemen  on  his  fide  of 
the  Iloufe,  faid,  that  whatever  their  o- 
pinion  on  the  propriety  or  the  necefllty 
of  entering  on  a  war  with  France  might 
be,  and  it  remained  the  fame,  he  was 
convinced  that  every  aid  that  could 
flrengibrn  and  invigorate  the  hands  of 
linvernment,  when  a  war  was  once  en¬ 
tered  on,  was  given.  With  rcfpedl  to  the 
treaty  under  conflderation,  he  thought 
it  not  only  iniquitous  and  unjuft,  but 
would  aflert  it  was  abfurd  and  impolitic, 
fii  reference  to  the  treaties  of  1 703  and 
1743,  he  contended,  that  different  cir- 
cumtfances,  and  different  confiderations, 
rendered  every  comparifon  unfit  and  in¬ 
applicable.  The  queffion  before  them 
now  was,  not  whether  the  soo,cool.  had 
been  given  as  a  hire,  or  as  a  boon  to  ani¬ 
mate  thofe  effeminate  Sardinians  in  de¬ 
fence  cf  their  own  territory ;  hut  whe¬ 
ther  a  treaty',  w  hich  went  to  luch  anex- 
favagant  length  as  the  treaty  now  be¬ 
fore  them,  was  fuch  as  expediency,  or 
found  policy,  could  didiate  to  any  fet  of 
men  employed  in  the  fcrvicc  of  their 
country. 

Kr  Canning  agreed  w’ith  MefTrs  Ry¬ 
der  and  Fowys,  in  his  obfervations  on 
tile  Tieaties  of  1703  and  1743.  But,  in 
&«.f;derjng  the  fubjeiff,  he  faid,  that  the 
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Treaty  of  1758,  made  with  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  was,  of  all  others,  molt  to  the 
purpole,  and  exactly  in  point ;  wherein 
670,^00 1.  had  been  granted,  as  a  rubfidy 
to  his  Prufllan  Majelty,  for  the  purpoie 
of  defending  his  own  dominions,  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  adjiifting  .of  the  balance 
of  Europe.  This  grant  was  not  then 
confidered  as  wrung,  by  grinding  t^pref- 
fion,  from  the  labours  ot  the  poor,  but 
was  readily  palled,  and  cheerfully  ac- 
quiefeed  in,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  If  then  this  Treaty  had  met  with 
fo  little  oppoGtion,  which  had  for  its 
of^edl  the  arrangement  of  the  then  pnli> 
tical  Rate  of  Europe,  how  much  lelii 
fhould  the  prefciit  Treaty,  which  forms  a 
cement  to  the  Grand  Confederacy,  meet, 
which  has,  for  its  greater  objrA,  not 
only  the  political  adjuftment  of  Europe, 
but  the  very  exiflencc  of  the  religion, 
the  morality,  the  laws,  the  liberties,  and 
prefervation,  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
world  !  It  may  be  fuggefttd,  by  thofe 
who  are  pidTcifed  of  ingenuity  to  addrefs 
our  reaiun,  withoutconviuciiig  our  hrarts , 
or  perfuadingnur  feelings,  that  theFiench 
arc  driven  to  their  prefrnt  Rate  of  del'pe- 
ratinn  ;  that  their  moody  and  mifehiev- 
ous  infaoity  is  the  refult  of  provocation 
from  without,  and  treachery  at  home. 
No  matter  from  what  caufc  their  mad- 
nefs  fprings-.^as  wild  bealts  they  piefent 
themfelvcs  to  us — as  wild  bealts  w  e  fhouM 
treat  them.  Let  them  wear  their  gar¬ 
lands  of  ftraw ;  let  them  drefs  up  their 
Itrumpcts  in  leaves  of  oak,  and  nickname 
their  calendar ;  let  them  play  thofe  pranks 
at  home,  and  we  fhall  be  but  merry  fpec- 
tatois:-»-but  let  them  not  carry  their  in- 
fanity  abroad.  It  matters  not  what  apo¬ 
logies  may  be  made  tor  a  madman,  or  a. 
lunatic— the  foft  whifperings  of  compaf- 
fion  for  his  cafe,  the  afilidUon  with  which 
he  is  overwhelmed,  or  the  unavoidable 
calamity  to  which  he  muff  fubmk— are 
infufficient  excufes  why  he  fhould  not  be 
rcflrained  and  kept  within  hounds.— 
Thofe  are  wholefome  rellraints ;  and 
felf-prefcrvation  calls  upon  us  to  irJliifl 
them  on  him.  But  fhould  our  tears  be 
excited,  and  fhould  wc  be  told  that  their 
power  is  already  formidable,  let  us  rcr 
member,  that  power  is  unnatural  which- 
confuniing  its  own  ifrengih  and  vitais, 
mult  he  daily  impaired,  and  finally  fall 
to  decay.  It  can  lurcly  be  no  invidious 
Ration  for  thofe  who,  I'ubmitting  to  ttern 
or  imperious- commands,  can  give  the 
leaR  countenance  to  any  thing  like  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  intercourfe  with  this 
deluded  and  unhappy  people,  thereby 
'  a  hulding 
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Iio'dinjj  out  falfe  and  fnfnai4ng  hopes, 
and  thereby  polfoninjr  the  minds  of  their 
i-ountrymen.  The  prefeiit  fi' nation  is 
bad,  fay  they  ;  the  profpedl  of  the  future 
ftdl  wotl'e.  Ilcncc  the  falle  fuygeflion 
of  the  delufivt  hope  of  p'^ace.  But  with 
■whom  is  the  peace  to  be  made,  or  in 
whac  manner  is  the  plan  to  be  purfued 
and  accompbfhed  ?  Shall  W’c  addrefs  our- 
felves  to  Barrere ,  to  Danton,  to  Canibon, 
or  to  Ruber fpierre  ?— No ;  for  we  are 
told  it  is  the  florin  that  raifes  and  upholds 
their  power  ;  and,  when  the  florin  fub- 
fldes,  their  power  will  fall  away>  Shall 
we  demand  of  them  to  didrand  their  for¬ 
tes,  as  a  preliminary  of  peace  ;  They 
will  tell  us  the  whole  nation  is  one  em¬ 
bodied  military  force.  It  is  not  a  war 
founded  1  n  ambition,  for  the  extent  oJ 
their  territory,  or  for  thefleuriry  of  their 
commerce,  in  which  the  teflion  of  an 
itland,  the  withdrawing  of  our  troops,  or 
the  giving  up  to  them  this  or  that 
rulat  branch  of  trade,  ■would  fat'sfy 
them  ;  hut  it  is  a  war  that  fprings  up  in 
their  perverfe  and  monftrous  decrees,  and 
which  favs,  “  Give  us  up  your  conftitu- 
lion;  fiirrender  ns  that,  and  we  have 
done,”  For,  while  our  conflitution  lafls, 
never  can  true  reconcilement  grow’  be¬ 
tween  us  and  them.  It  is  our  conftitii- 
tion,  our  religion,  and  laws,  againfl 
■which  they  aie  waging  inexpiable  svar, 
and  which  they  hoped  ultimately  to  fuli- 
duc.  lie  had  not  the  leafl  moment, 
therefore,  of  hefitation,  in  giv  ng  his  full, 
bis  hearty  and  unequivocal  aircnt,  to  the 
refeningof  the  Treaty  to  the  Committee 
of  S  .pply.  ' 

Mr  Stnnlry  was  for  the  rrotion. 

Mr  yltd.rmtiu  Xewnhnm  confefled, 
that  he,  was  of  the  defeription  of  thofe 
■who  had  been  called  Alarmijts ;  that  is, 
he  had  felt  himfelf  alarmed  at  fome  late 
tranfaflions.  He  was  not  in  the  Houfe 
■when  his  Majefty’s  meflage  relative  to 
the  Heflians  was  prefented,  or  he  fliould 
heartily  have  joined  in  the  Addrefs  of 
Thanks.  He  even  wifhed  more  of  them 
•were  landed,  w’lio  took  it  for  granted, 
they  came  to  proteifl  the  kingdom.  He 
rpproved  of  the  war,  and  laid  a  lew 
words  in  fupport  of  it. 

The  Houfe  then  went  into  a  Commit- 
t'tof  Supply,  Mr  i?o4i7r/ in  the  chair. 
Among  other  votes  was  that  of  ico,oool. 
to  enable  his  Majefty  to  make  gooil  bis 
ciig.sgements  with  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
When  the  queftion  w.as  put,  that  the  re¬ 
port  be  received  on  Monday, 

The  CkHimellor  of  the  AAr/>rftvr  inform¬ 
ed  the  liuulc,  that  he  intended  on  tliat 


night  to  ftate  fomeclrcumflaiues  relatne 
to  the  propofed  loan,  but  that  he  was  in¬ 
duced  t*  poftpone  the  communication, 
on  account  of  a  ciicumltancc  which  had 
juft  been  related  to  hiip.  It  was,  that 
the  French  Convention  had  very  recent¬ 
ly  paflVd  »  decree,  by  which  all  the  pro- 
per»y  of  natives  in  foieign  funds,  and 
particularly  of  this  country,  and  all  bii'j 
of  exchange  on  the  fame,  had  been  p;;t 
in  a  ftate  of  requifition’  that  is,  that  th,-. 

,  (hould  be  delivered  up  to  the  povern'iien’t 
of  that  country,  and  that  the  hol.lcii 
fhould  take  aflianats  at  par  in  letuM. 
the  affair  had  made  Ibmc  alteration  in  his 
fentimentsfefpeiftlng  the  loan  i  he  w mid 
therefore  move,  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  (luuild  be  icccivcil 
next  day.  Aereed  to.  Adjourned. 

[r.  be  C(in.inucd.'\ 

From  the  London  Gazette,  March  i  r. 
ty/jitehail,  March  ii.  It  appears  hy 
difpatches  ■which  were  receive  f  ycftcrday 
bv  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dandas,  hii 
M.ij'rfty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  Stare  fop 
the  Home  Department,  from  Vice-.\,1- 
miral  Lord  Hood  and  Lieutenant-Gener¬ 
al  David  Dufdas,  dated  S.  Fiorenz.i  in 
th-  iiland  of  Corfica,  the  lift  and  ladof 
February,  1794,  that  the  Tower  ar.l 
garriibn  of  Mortella  furrenJered  on  the 
icth  of  that  month  ;  that  the  ftrong  re¬ 
doubt  and  batteries  of  the  Convention 
were  taken  by  ftorm  on  the  17th,  afttra 
fevere  cannonading*  of  two  days;  tl.at 
the  fame  night  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  tower  of  Forneli  and  two  cor  fi-.ler- 
able  fra  batteries  dependent  upon  it ;  that 
on  the  19th  they  retreated  from  St  Mu- 
rerizo  to  Baftia  ;  that  previous  to  their 
retreat  one  of  their  frigates  was  funk, 
and  another  burnt  in  the  gulph ;  and 
that  the  town,  forts  and  port,  were  taken 
prfftffron  of  the  fame  day  by  his  M^jef• 
ty's  land  and  ft-a  force*. 

'Fhe  lofs  of  the  Britifli  (otirifls  of  15 
killed  and  39  w  ounded,  belidi-s  6  faihirs 
of  the  Fortituiie  killed  and  e6  w  ounded, 
from  the  fire  of  the  Fort  of  M  artilla. 

From  tlx  London  Gazette,  Feb.  aa. 

Admirahr-OJJjce,  Feb.  r?,  1794- 
A  letter,  of  which  the  fo'l'pwing  is  a 
copy,  from  the  Right. Hon.  Lord  l!''ul, 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  C  >n:ni3n- 
dcr  in  Chief  of  Ids  Maj'fty’s  fhips  >n  ihe 
Meditcrranraii,  was  this  day  leccived  at 
this  OfRcc : 

SIR,  n.'lorji,  Ilieres  Ray,  fan.  13.  loja- 
1  Ilercallii  have  If.e  hoiiO'.r  U' traul- 
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m't  to  you,  for  thf  information  of  the 
Lords  Commtfllonrrs  of  the  Admiralty, 
a  narrative  of  the  forrunate  rrt<i:rvation 
of  hi#  Mijtfty’s  (hip  Juno,  owing  to  the 
grta'  pretence  of  mind,  aod^'shiu#  excr 
tion  of  Captain  Hood,  his  officers,  and 
(hip’s  company.  I  am,  &c. 

Philip  Sttph'ns,  Ejq.  HOOD. 

yiitio.  Hi f res  Bav,  Jan.  13.  »79». 

On  the  3d  inftant  1  left  tlie  liland  of 
Malta,  having  onboard  130  fup<rnnmer- 
arirs,  46  of  whom  are  the  officers  and 
private  marines  of  his  Majefty’s  flop 
Romney,  the  remain<ler  Maltele,  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  flwet.  On  the  nitht  of  the  7th, 
pafTed  the  S.  \V.  point  t  f  Sardinia,  and 
ilrcred  a  rourfe  for  'foulvn.  On  the  yth, 
about  eleven  A.  M.  made  Cape  Cicic, 
hut  found  a  current  had  fet  us  fome 
leagues  to  the  VVcAward  of  our  expedt- 
ation  :  hauled  our  wind  ;  but  it  blowing 
hard  to  the  eaftward,  with  a  llrong  lee 
current,  we  could  but  juft  fetch  to  the 
weilward  of  the  above  Cape.  The  wind 
and  current  continuing,  we  could  not, 
till  the  evening  of  the  i  ith,  get  a#  far  to 
vrindward  as  Cape  Stprt :  having  that 
evening,  a  litrle  before  ten  o’clocit,  found 
the  (hip  would  be  abV  to  fetch  into  'Tou¬ 
lon  if  I  wiftie  1  it,  1  did  not  like  to  w  ait 
till  n.orning,  as  we  had  been  thrown  to 
leeward,  and  having  fo  many  men  on 
h  ard,  I  thought  it  my  indifjtenfible  duty 
to  get  in  as  taft  as  pc.lTihle.  At  ten  1  ur- 
di-rcd  the  hands  to  be  turned  up  to  bring 
the  (bin  to  anchor,  licing  then  abreaft  of 
Cape  Seper,  entering  the  outer  harbour. 
Nut  having  a  pih't  on  Intard,  or  any  per- 
fna  acquaiiiteil  with  the  port,  I  placed 
two  midlhipmen  to  look  out  with  night 
giaiTes  for  the  fleet ;  but  not  difcovcring 
a-iy  (hips  until  we  got  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Inner  Haibour,  I  fiippofcd  they 
had  nrtoored  up  there  in  the  eaiierii  pale  ; 
at  the  fame  tiire  feeing  one  vefTel,  with 
fcvcral  other  lights,  which  I  imagined 
n  be  the  fleers,  1  entered  the  Inner  Ilar- 
Innir  under  the  topfails  only  ;  but  finding 
1  rould  not  weather  a  brig,  which  lay  a 
little  wav  above  the  point  called  the 
Grand  Tower,  I  ordered  the  forefail 
and  driver  to  be  let,  to  b.c  ready  to 
tack  when  w  e  were  the  other  fide  of  the 
liig.  • 

Soon  after  the  brie  hailed  ns,  but  I 
rniild  not  make  out  in  what  language: 
1  fnppofed  they  wanted  to  know  what 
flip  It  was.  I  told  them  it  w'as  an  Eng- 
p'lfh  frigate  called  the  Juno.  'I'hey  an- 
Iwcird,  Viva;  and  after  alkmg  in  Eng!i(h 
and  French,  for  fome  timt,  what  btig 


(he  was,  and  where  the  Britiftt  Admiral  ' 
lay,  they  appeared  not  to  underftand  me, 
hut  called  our,  as  we  palFed  under  their 
(fern.  Luff,  which  made  me  fup;>ofe  there 
was  fhoal  water  near.  The  helm  was 
inftmtly  pni  a  lee,  but  we  found  the  (hip 
was  oil  fiiorc,  before  (lie  got  hsad  to 
wind. 

There  bring  but  very  little  wind, 
and  pcrtcdfly  frnooth,  I  ordered  the  fails 
to  he  clewed  up  anrt  handed:  at  this 
time  a  boat  went  from  the  hrig  towards 
the  town.  B-fore  the  people  were  all  off 
the  yards  we  found  the  (hip  went  afterit 
very  fa.ft,  by  a  flaw  of  wind  that  came 
dov/n  the  harbour:  We  heifted  the  dri¬ 
ver  and  mreen  flay  fail,  keeping  the 
(heets  to  windward  to  give  her  ftern  way 
as  long  a#  polTible,  that  (he  might  get 
furthe-  from  the  (hoal.  'The  iiiflant  (he 
loft  her  way,  we  let  go  the  heft  bower 
anchor,  when  fne  tended  bead  to  wind, 
the  after  part  of  the  keel  was  aground, 
and  w?  could  not  move  the  ruoder.  I 
ordered  the  launch  and  cuitcr  to  behoiff- 
ed  out,  and.  to  put  the  ketch  anchor,  with 
two  hawfers  111  them,  to  warp  the  {hip 
fur:  her  off. 

By  the  time  the  boa's  were  got 
qut,  a  boat  came  alonjiide,  after  having 
been  hailed,  and  we  thought  anfwcred  as 
if  an  cifiictr  had  been  in  her  ;  toe  people 
were  all  anxious  to  get  out  of  her,  two 
of  which  appeared  to  be  the  officers:  one 
of  them  fai  1,  he  came  to  inform  me,  it 
was  the  regulation  of  the  port,  and  the 
comma  iding  officer’s  ordeis,  that  I  mull 
go  into  another  branch  ot  the  harbjur, 
to  perform  ten  days  quarantine.  1  kept 
afkini;  him  where  Lord  Hood’s  (hip  lay; 
but  his  not  giving  me  any  fatisfacf  ary  an- 
fwer,  and  one  of  the  midlhipmen  having 
at  the  fame  inftant  fa'd,  “  They  wear 
Nation il  Cockades;”  I  looked  at  one  o£ 
their  hats  more  lledfaftly,  and,  by  the 
moonlight,  clearly  diflinguifhed  the  three 
colours.  Perceiving  they  were  fufpeeled, 
and  on  my  queftinning  them  again  about 
I.ord  Hood,  one  of  them  replied,  ‘‘  Soy- 
ez  tranqnille,  les  Anglois  font  dc  braves 
gens,  nous  Its  traitons  bien  {  1’ Admiral 
Ang.ois  til  forti  il  y  a  quelque  terns.” 

It  may  he  more  ealily  conceived  than 
any  woids  can  exprtfs  what  I  felt  at  the 
moment.  The  circumftanre  of  our  fitu- 
ation,  of  courfe,  was  known  throughout 
the'  (Icji  in  an  inftant,  and  faying  we 
were  all  prifn  lers,  the  olTicrrs  foon  got 
near  me,  to  know  our  fituation.  At  the 
I'anie  time  a  Hiw  of  wind  coming  down 
the  harbour.  Lieutenant  VVcbly,  thefirft 
Lieutenant  of  the  fliip.  fiid  to  me,  “  I 
htlieve. 
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believe.  Sir,  we  fliall  be  able  to  fetch  out 
if  we  can  get  her  under  fail.”  1  ini- 
mediately  perceived  we  ftjould  have  a 
chance  of  faving  the  fhip  ;  at  leaf!,  if  we 
did  not,  we  ought  not  to  lofe  his  Majtf- 
ty’s  (hip  without  fotne  contention.  1  oi- 
dered  every  perfon  to  their  refpeeffive  fta- 
tions,  and  the  Frenchmen  to  be  fent  be¬ 
low':  They  perceiving  fome  buftle,  two 
or  three  of  them  began  to  draw  their 
labres  ;  on  which  I  ordered  fome  of  the 
marines  to  take  the  half  pikes,  and  force 
them  b.-lou',  which  was  loon  done:  I 
then  ordered  all  the  Malcefe  between 
decks,  that  we  might  not  have  onfuilon 
with  too  many  men.  1  believe  to  an  in- 
Itant  fuch  a  chance  in  people  was  never 
feen  ;  every  officer  and  man  was  at  his 
duty,  and  I  do  believe,  within  three  min* 
lUcs,  every  fail  in  the  ffiip  was  fet,  and 
the  yards  braced  ready  for  calling.  The 
fieady  and  adfive  alTliiance  of  Lieutenant 
Turner  and  all  the  officers  prevented  any 
confuiion  from  atiCng  in  our  critical  fi- 
tuation. 

As  foori  as  the  cable  was  tort,  I  order¬ 
ed  it  to  be  cut,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fee  the  Ihip  ftart  from  the  fhore ;  the 
head  fails  were  filled :  A  favourable  flaw 
of  wind  coming  at  the  fame  time,  got 
good  way  on  her,  and  we  had  then  eve¬ 
ry  profpedi  of  getting  out,  if  the  forts  did 
not  dilable  us.  To  prevent  our  being 
retarded  by  the  boats,  I  ordered  them  to 
be  cut  adrift,  as  alfo  the  French  boats. 
The  moment  the  brig  law  us  begin  to 
loofe  fails,  we  could  plainly  perceive  fhe 
was  getting  her  guns  ready,  and  we  alfo 
law  lights  on  all  the  batteries.  When 
we  had  fhot  far  enough  for  the  brig’s 
guns  to  bear  on  us,  which  was  not  more 
than  three  (hip’s  lengths,  (he  began  to 
lire,  alio  a  fort  a  little  on  the  ifarboard 
bow,  and  foon  after  all  of  them,  on  both 
Tides,  as  they  could  bring  their- guns  to 
bear.  As  loc-n  as  the  fails  were  well 
trimmed,  I  beat  to  quarters  to  get  our 
guns  ready,  but  not  with  an  intention  of 
firing  till  we  were  fure  of  getting  out. 
Wlien  we  got  atireift  of  the  centre  part 
of  the  land  of  Cape  Sepet,  I  was  afraid 
we  flionld  i:ave  been  obliged  to  make  a 
tack,  but  as  we  diew  near  the  fhore,  and 
were  ready,  fhe  came  up  two  points,  and 
juft  weathered  the  Cape.  As  we  pafled 
very  clofely  along  that  fhore,  the  batter¬ 
ies  kept  up  as  brifk  a  fire  as  the  wetnefs 
of  the  weather  would  admit.  When  I 
rould  afford  to  keep  the  fhip  a  little  from 
the  wind,  I  ordered  fome  guns  to  be 
fired  at  a  battery  that  had  juft  opened  a- 
breaft  of  us,  which  quieted  them  a  little. 


We  then  Hopped  firing  till  we  could 
keep  her  away,  with  the  wind  abaft  the 
beam,  when,  tor  a  few  minutes,  we  kept 
up  A  very  brilk  fire  on  the  lali  battery  we 
had  to  pal's,  which  I  believe  myll  oincr- 
wife  have  done  us  great  damage.  Ac 
half  pall  twelve,  being  out  of  reach  of 
their  fliot,  the  firing  ceafed  ;  fortunately 
we  had  no  perfon  hurt.  Some  fhut  paf- 
fed  through  the  fails,  part  of  the  fiaiid- 
ing  and  running  rigging  fhot  away,  and 
two  French  39  pound  fhot,  that  Itrurk 
the  hull,  was  all  the  damage  we  received. 

The  firm,  Itcady,  and  quiet  manner 
my  orders  were  carried  into  execution  by 
Lieut.  Turner,  fupported  by  the  able  al- 
(iltance  of  Lieutenants  Malon  and  Web- 
ly  in  their  refpedlive  Rations ;  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Kidd,  the  mailer,  to  the  itecr< 
age,  &< .  with  the  very  good  condudl  of 
every  officer  and  man,  were  the  means  of 
the  fliip’s  prefervatinn  from  the  enemy, 
and  for  which  I  mult  requeft  permiflion 
to  give  them  my  firoiigcll  recommenda¬ 
tion.  I  am,  &c.  S.^M.  HOOD. 

From  the  London  Gazette,  March  15. 

Whitehall* March  15. 

By  difpatches  received  on  Thurfday 
fall  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas, 
his  Majefty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  from 
Lleut.-Govcmor  Williamfun,  dated  Ja¬ 
maica,  the  19th  of  Janoary  lail, and  from 
Major  Grant,  of  the  fame  date,  from 
Mule  St  Nicholas  in  the  ifland  of  St  Do¬ 
mingo,  it  appears,  that  the  united  parifh- 
es  of  I^ogane,  and  the  pariihes  of  Area- 
haye  and  J  in  de  Rabel,  in  that  ifland, 
have  I'urreiidered  to  his  Majefly,  upon 
the  fame  terms  which  had  been  granted 
to  Jeremie,  Cape  St  Nicholas,  and  St 
Marc ;  and  that  Mirebalais,  near  Port 
au  Prince,  had  folicited  leave  to  hoift  the 
Britilh  flag,  which  had  been  complied 
with. 

[[Here  follows  a  lift  of  the  Ordnance, 

.  found  in  St  Marc,  amounting  to  s; 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition,  &c.J 

Admiraltj-office,  March  15. 

The  following  is  an  extradl  of  a  let¬ 
ter,  received  on  Thurfday  laft,  from 
Commodore  Ford,  Commander  in  Chirf 
of  his  Majefty’s  (hips  at  Jamaica,  to  Mr 
Stephens,  dated  Mole  St  Nicholas,  the 
a  jd  of  January.,  1794: 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  inform^ion  of  the  Lords  Commit- 
fioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  pa- 
rllhci  of  Jean  Rabel,  St  Marc,  Arcahaye 
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*nd  Boucaflin,  on  the  nnrth»and  Leogane 
on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Bight,  are  in  our 
poffrffion,  by  capitulation,  and  the  Bri- 
tiih  flag  flving  therein ;  and,  as  our  pofls 
at  i'oucaflin  is  within  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  of  P.>rt-au-Prince,  1  proceeded, 
without  lofs  of  time,  with  the  fquadron 
under  my  command,  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  thereof,  in  order  to  give  counte¬ 
nance  and  protedfinn,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  cafe  ;  and  finding  on  my 
arrival  there,  that  the  Spaniards  had  ta¬ 
ken  pofTtflion  of  Borgne,  Gonahive*, 
Petite  Riviere,  and  Verette,  I  proceeded 
ofT  Port-aii-Prince,  in  order  to  induce  a 
capitulation  to  the  King  my  mafter;  and 
accordingly  fent  Capt.  Rowley  of  the 
PeneK'pe,  on  the  .ad  infiant,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Civil  Comniiflary’  Santho- 
nax,  offering  the  fame  capitulation  which 
the  inhabitants  of  St  Mai  c  had  volunta¬ 
rily  accepted,  but  which  he  refufed  in 
toto.  As  I  found  that  intreaty  had  no 
cfTedi,  I  determined  to  eftablifh  a  block¬ 
ade,  which  has  continued  ever  fince,  and 
not  a  veflel  of  any  dclcription  entered. 

[This  Gazette  contains  the  difpatches 
from  Corfica,  the  fubflance  of  which  is 
ftated  In  the  Gazette  of  March  iith.J 

SCOTLAND. 

Eiiinlntr^b,  March  lo.  This  day  came 
cn,  before  the  High  Court  of  Jufticiary, 
the  trial  of  Mr  Jofeph  Gerald  for  Sedi¬ 
tion,  an  account  of  w'hich  is  begun  in  our 
Matrazine,  page  167,  and  to  be  continued. 

The  diet  againli  Charles  Sinclair,  like- 
wife  indidled  for  Sedition,  was  deferted 
fro  loco  et  tempore. 

It  muff  afford  fatisfaiHion  when  the  pu¬ 
blic  are  informed  of  the  very  liberal  do- 
Bitions  which  have  been  made  towards 
the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
foldiers  who  may  fall  in  battle  during  the 
rrcfeiit  war.-^Tbe  following  is  the  ftaie- 
ment  of  the  tunds : 

Iiivcfted  in  India  Bonds,  L. 17, 471  17  7 
Expended  in  relief  to  91 
widows  and  Itj  child¬ 
ren,  1196  18  3 

Bilincean  the  Treafurer's 
hands,  aSj  18  t 

L.i9,05a  14  o 

Sulifcriptlons 

received  L.  18,554  *4  O 
liitereft  on  In¬ 
dia  Bonds,  498  o  o 

- i9,oy»  14  o 

In  addition  to  this  there  Is  alfo  lying  at 
Hitcrcfl  iu  the  hands  of  Sir  William  For¬ 


bes  and  Company  448I.  which  has  been 
fubferibed  in  Edinburgh. 

William  Nifbet,  Efq;  of  Dirleton  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  at  London,  with  a 
donation  of  300  I.  from  the  county  of 
Haddington  alone. 

A  decreet  of  divorce  has  been  gtsren  out 
from  the  Commiffary  (or  EccleGaflical) 
Court  in  Scotland,  at  the  inifance  of  her 
Grace  the  Duchefs  of  Hamilton,  agaiiift 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  crim.  ton.  by 
which  the  marriage  is  diff  lived,  and  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  parties  may  marry  again,  with 
certain  relti  idfions  as  to  the  after  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Duke  laid  down  in  the  laws 
of  Scotlsnd,  following  the  Roman  law 
in  this  refpeA,  which  is  diflicrcnt  by  the 
laws  of  England. 

DEATHS. 

Guillotined  at  Paris,  Madame  du  Bar. 
ry,  the  favourite  but  extravagant  miftrels 
of  Louis  XV.  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  richeft  women  in  the  univerie. 
While  in  this  kingdom,  jewels  to  a  great 
amount  were  flolen  from  her  houfe. 
She  wasaccufed  before  the  Revolutiona¬ 
ry  Tribunal  with  having  entered  into  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  unity  and  indivi- 
fihility  of  the  French  Republic;  with  ha¬ 
ving  favoured  the  arms  of  the  enemies  of 
France,  by  fumllhing  tnem  with  imroenfe 
Turns  in  the  journeys  which  (he  under¬ 
took  to  Great  Britain,  whence  (he  did 
not  return  tiH  after  the  month  of  March 
lalt ;  with  having  kept  up  a  correfpon- 
dence  and  intimacy  with^He  emigrants; 
with  having  lived  on  terms  of  familiari¬ 
ty  with  the  Englilh  Minifttr,  whofc  por¬ 
trait  fhe  preferved  with  great  care  ;  with 
having  made  a  colledlion  of  counter-re¬ 
volutionary  works :  with  having  preferv- 
ed  her  letters  of  nobility  by  burying 
them,  as  well  as  the  bulls  cf  the  Royal 
Family  ;  finally,  the  acl  of  acculatiun 
charged  her  with  having  created  great 
dilapidations  in  the  finances  bv  her  un¬ 
bounded  extravagance.  O*'  theie  charges 
(he  was  found  guil'y  by  the  Jury  '{  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  condemned 
to  die.  The  execution  of  the  fenteoco 
was  furpended  on  account  of  Midame  du 
Barre  having  declared  that  (he  could  dif- 
clofe  iinpoitant  iecrets.  It  was  difeover- 
ed,  however,  that  the  declaration  had 
been  made  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  de- 
lav.  The  fentciice  was  therefore  order¬ 
ed  to  be  put  iato  execution.  In  the  e- 
vening  (he  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  lo  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution.  Her  behaviour 
was  by  no  means  firm.  The  executioner 

was 
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vas  unfler  tl-e  nrcsfiity  cf  fuj'porting 
}ier  in  tiis  arnit  di^ring  the  whole  way. 
When  Ihc  arrived  at  ttie  foot  of  the  feat- 
fold,  the  two  aflillants  of  the  executioner 
■were  obliged  to  lift  her  upon  it.  When 
they  wVre  on  the  point  ot  falfening  her 
to  the  plank,  (he  exerted  all  her  ftrrngth, 
and  ran  to  the  otinr  fide  of  the  ira^bld. 
She  wae,  however, foon  brought  back,  and 
tied,  and  her  bead  immediately  (truck  off. 

At  the  fame  time  and  place,  Ni  el,  the 
Deputy.  He  wa»  found  guilty  of  having 
confpired  againil  the  unity  and  indivi (abi¬ 
lity  of  the  French  Republic.  After  hav¬ 
ing  pronounced  the  fenience  of  death  up¬ 
on  him,  the  I’rclident  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  from  the  bar.  Noel  immediately 
littered  feveral  imprecations  againlt  the 
Judge  and  Jury,  and  panic ularly  againft 
Amar,  the  public  acculer.  He  endeav¬ 
oured  to  feize  the  fwe  rd  of  a  gendaimie, 
lor  the  purpofe  rf  itahbiiig  Amar,  but 
the  armed  icrce  |ireventcd  him,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  t.onciergeric.  II. s  beha¬ 
viour  at  the  place  of  execution  was  ex¬ 
tremely  6rm. 

Guillotined  in  France,  Armand  Louls- 
Gontaud,  ei-Jevant  Duke  de  Biron,  ne¬ 
phew  of  the  late  Marlhal  Biron,  ci-dnant 
General  of  the  Republic,  in  Italy  and 
I.a  Vendee.  He  was  better  known  in 
F.ngland  by  the  title  of  Duke  de  Lauzun. 
He  inherited  the  title  of  Biron  from  his 
uncle,  the  venerable  veteran  who  fo  no¬ 
bly  accommodated  the  late  Lord  Rodney 
with  40oal.  to  enable  him  to  quit  Paris, 
an.d  to  return  to  his  own  country  to  pro- 
(iire  cmplo\ment  in  th«  line  ot  hit  pro- 
tfffion  elurttig  the  late  war.  The  Duke 
de  Lauzun  lived  quite  in  the  Engli(h 
Ryle  ;  his  drefs,  his  horfes,  his  fervants, 
w  ere  F.nglilh ;  and,  in  perfon,  he  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  E»gli(h- 
man.  It  was  by  Ei>gli(h  irfiuin<  c  his 
anccllor  was  raifsd  to  the  rank  of  Duke. 
It  was  to  the  then  Count  de  Ltu'/nn 
that  Ring  James  I!,  committed  rhe  care 
of  his  (Vuceii  and  intant  for,  when  he 
fent  them  rff  to  France.  The  Count’s 
condueft  on  the  rxcafion  was  lo  pleafing 
to  the  King,  that  he  requefttci  I^uis 
XIV.  wc.uld  teward  him  icr  it,  by  con- 
Icvrirg  upon  himthedocal  dignity,  which 
that  Monarch  readily  conlentrd  t''  do. 
As  we  rctpciil  the  old  maxim,  “  tie  mor- 
t:ui  nil  Ktji  hor.um^’"  we  fliall  fay  no  more 
of  the  hts  Duke  ih.an  that,  uiiforturate- 
ly  for  liimlelt,  he  was  but  too  mVich  in 
the  hal'its  of  intimacy  with  the  late 
Duke  ot  Orleans.  Hacl  they  never  been 
friends,  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  would  not 
\Birthif  Marriages f  and  tkc  it  nair.dei 


have  died  bn  a  fcaffold  ;  hr  wc.tld  have  I 
fupported  the  throne  of  his  law  ful  Sovr.  I 
reign  ;  or,  like  a  brave  man,  and  a  loyd  I 
fubjcdl,  buried  himfelf  under  its  ruins.  I 

Alfo,  aged  »5,  Armand-Louis  Pnilia  I 
Culline,  jun.  fon  ot  the  late  Generalku;- 
tine,  born  at  Paris,  formerly  mimitrr  p  t- 
nipotentiary  of  Louis  XVT.  at  Bcinr,, 
adjutant  geiural  of  the  arniy  on  tie 
Rhine,  convidteiJ  of  mat  oeuvres,  comp;, 
racics,  &c.  During  the  whole  ol  h.i 
trial  he  exhibited  an  uncommon  cocliuii. 

At  the  conclufion  he  avowed  hav  in- 
been  charged  with  fecitt  commiliioM, 
Being  prtffed  to  explain  hinifelf,  he  la;i! 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  that  offer  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Duke  ol  Brur.f- 
w’ick  of  the  command  in  chief  of  the  :r- 
mies  of  France  ;  a  negcciaiion  to  whiih 
he  did  not  perloiially  give  any  credit,  hut 
which  he  thought  it  his  duty  tofu. til  in 
fuboidliiation  to  the  commands  of  hisfu- 
perior  cdicer,  and  that  the  Duke  u 
Brunfwick  retufed  the  propofal,  except 
on  the  condition  that  three  French  jiro- 
vinces  were  previouflydeliveredup  tolun,. 

At  her  huulc  at  Petcrfiiam,  aged  77, 
Carolina  Campbell,  Baionefs  Greenwich. 
This  lady,  who  was  the  elded  of  the  i 
five  daughteis  of  the  celebrated  Johi  ; 
Duke  of  Argyle  artd  Greenwich,  by  Lir  ' 
fecond  wife,  was  drd  married,  1741,  to  I 
Francis  late  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  by  whom  i 
fhc  was  the  mother  of  the  prel'ent  Duks  ; 
of  Bucclcugh  ;  and  afterwards,  1755,  to  | 
the  late  Hon.  Charles  Townicod,  who 
died  176;,  to  whom  (he  bore  two  loni, 
who  both  died  (bine  years  ago.  Ot 
courfe  her  title,  which  hands  limited  to 
her  iffue  male  of  the  lad  marr.agr,  b:* 
comes  exiinid.  Augud  28,  1767,  in 
confideration  of  her  Ladylkip’cnob.e  dc* 
feent,  and  the  extraordinary  merits  ct 
her  coslort,  the  king  granted  to  her  the 
dignity  of  Beronetj  oh  Gretnwie  h.  Ti.e 
Duke  her  father  died  174  {.  Her  Lady- 
(hip  was  remarkable  tor  atdivity  and 
fprightlinefs.  She  took  great  delight  in 
kortulary  improvements,  and  uled  t'* 
work  in  her  gardens  with  her  own  bamli, 
bad  a  complete  fet  of  tools  fc  r  berlebi 
and,  on  thcle  occaf.ons,  was  always  at¬ 
tended  by  one  of  her  gardeners,  to  whon 
(lie  gave  diretflions,  w'hich,  in  point  rf 
lcu-ii;ifio  (Vtill,  would  have  done  no  dii- 
credit  to  a  dilciple  ot  Linaus.  She 
has  left  a  daughter,  who  is  married  to  a 
Mr  WillVin,  an  Irifh  gentleman.  By 
her  Lady(hip's  death  the  immenfe  for¬ 
tune  of  the  Di.ke  of  Buccleugh  wiil  re¬ 
ceive  a  conlldrrtfb'ie  addition. 

•  c/ Deaibt,  will  be  given  in  our  ntxf-] 


